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A'  ROMANCE. 


BY    ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM. 


Loosed  to  the  world's  wide  range,  enjoin'd  no  aim, 

Prescribed  no  duty,  and  assigned  no  name, 

Nature's  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone, 

His  heart  unbiass'd,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

Strong  as  necessity,  he  starts  away, 

Climbs  against  wrongs,  and  brightens  into  day.        SAVAOK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye: 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  hare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

SMOLLETT. 

ONE  of  our  most  impassioned  poets  asserts,  that 
the  divinest  rapture  which  heaven  spares  to  earth, 
is  that  which  warms  the  bosoms  of  two  youthful 
lovers,  when  they  meet  on  a  summer  eve  beneath 
the  milk-white  thorn.  The  love  between  mother 
and  son  is  not  less  rapturous  and  equally  divine. 
"  O,  my  son,  my  son  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  clasp- 
ing Morison  in  a  closer  embrace,  "  I  would  do 
aught  for  thee,  but  throw  away  my  own  soul.  If 
I  have  refused  to  be  placed  among  the  dames 
of  the  land,  was  it  not  because  I  remembered  the 
shame  put  upon  thee,  and  felt  proud  that  thou 
hadst  wrought  out  a  high  fortune  for  thyself? 
And  O  !  should  I  not  be  happy  when  the  child 
that  I  sinned  for,  and  toiled  for,  and  prayed 

VOL.  III.  B 
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evening  and  morning  for,  is  restored  to  ray  arms 
again,  in  brightness  and  in  glory." 

"  Mother,"  said  Morison,  returning  her  caress, 
"  wherever  I  moved,  and  whatever  I  did,  you 
were  present :  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
have  I  recalled  your  tenderness,  and  a  thousand 
times  lived  over  again  the  blessed  hours  which 
we  have  spent  solitary  together,  in  this  little 
chamber;  and,  O  !  many  a  time  have  I  recalled 
your  affectionate  predictions  of  the  eminence  I 
should  reach — but  little  did  ye  dream  it  was  to 
be  by  the  sword." 

"  'Deed  that's  true,  my  bairn,"  said  Mary, 
"but  the  will  of  God  maun  be  obeyed.  The 
violence  which  reft  thee  from  thy  native  land, 
in  a  great  measure  shaped  thy  calling  and  turned 
thee  to  this  course  of  blood — but  ye  will  bide 
with  me  now,  my  bairn ;  there  are-many  ways  to 
fame  in  thy  ain  land,  for  O,  I  like  ill  that  ye  are 
a  blood- spiller,  and  warse,  that  ye  are  striving 
heart  and  hand  wi'  thae  wearyfou  French." 

"  Wi'  the  French,  gude  guide  us  !"  exclaimed 
Jeanie  Rabson,  "  is  that  true,  Morison,  and  whe- 
ther are  ye  fighting  for  us  or  against  us  ?" 

Morison  now  sat  down,  and  giving  one  hand 
to  his  mother  and  the  other  to  Jeanie,  smiled 
and  said,  "  Surely  I  am  not  fighting  against  my 
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dear,  my  native  land,  in  siding  with  France 
against  the  banded  despots  of  Germany  ?  We 
draw  the  sword  to  restore  the  rights  of  which 
kings  and  nobles  have  deprived  their  brethren; 
when  that  is  accomplished  we  will  sheathe  it,  and 
rest  us  amid  a  redeemed  and  regenerated  world 
But  mother,  my  stay  here  must  be  short — 
neither  is  it  safe."  He  laid  his  cloak  aside  as  he 
spoke,  and  three  medals  set  in  diamonds  attached 
to  his  dress  glimmered  to  the  lamp. 

"What's  the  meaning  and  witter  of  these 
now  ?"  inquired  Jeanie  Rabson. 

"  The  first,"  answered  Morison,  "  intimates 
that  I  saved  a  general's  life ;  the  second,  that  I 
helped  to  gain  a  great  battle ;  and  the  third,  that 
I  aided  in  suppressing  faction  and  restoring 
unity  to  France." 

"  Saved  a  general's  life — won  a  battle — and 
restored  France !  O,  my  bairn,  ye  have  been 
permitted  to  run  a  blessed  course,"  said  Mary ; 
"  but  what  is  this  now,  Morison  ?" 

"  These  are  the  new  colours  of  Liberty  ;  toge- 
ther they  intimate  unity,  and  separately  have  a 
high  meaning ;  the  white,  is  the  purity  of  our 
cause ;  the  blue,  the  unstainable  honour  of 
man ;  and  the  red,  denotes  that  we  will  spill  our 
best  blood  in  the  purchase  of  freedom.  These 
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blended  colours  will  shine  over  the  earth  ;  they 
will  gleam  as  a  rainbow  in  all  nations,  and 
be  hailed  as  a  sign  that  freedom  is  not  extin- 
guished, but  about  to  be  awakened  like  the  blaze 
of  .a  comet." 

"  I  wish  that  we  had  Dominie  Milligan  here," 
said  Jeanie,  "  he  wad  profit  by  these  words,  for 
they  clean  surpass  my  comprehension." 

Mary  held  Morison  at  arms1  length,  and  said, 
"  I  rejoice  that  ye  have  come  through  ex- 
treme peril  unwounded,  for  lead  and  steel 
have  spared  ye. — O,  mickle  I  prayed  that  ye 
might  escape  scathless  through  all  dangers  that 
environed  thee  ;  though,  doubtless,  had  I  kenned 
the  nature  of  thy  danger  I  wad  have  been  mair 
particular ;  and  again,  I  rejoice  to  behold  thee 
laden  as  it  were  with  honours  earned  by  noble 
deeds.  O  !  the  sight  of  thee  is  pleasant  to  my  eyes 
— a  solace  I  should  have  said,  for  I  canna  say 
that  my  sight  is  sae  gude  as  when  I  used  to 
gather  nuts  for  thee  in  the  Elfin-linn,  Morison, 
as  ye  sat  on  the  flower-bank  and  held  up  your 
little  daidlie  to  receive  them." 

t{  But  Morison,  lad,"  said  Jeanie  Rabson,  "ye 
mauna  think  of  gaun  to  the  wars  again,  ye  have 
done  enough  ;  let  all  others  do  as  mickle,  and 
the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  won.  We  canna 
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want  ye,  and  we  winna  want  ye,  sae  just  make  up 
yere  mind  to  abide.  Besides,  ye  see,  if  ye  should 
alter  yere  mind,  ye  may  be  Lord  of  Roldan,  and 
that  wad  be  a  blythe  sight  to  me  :  for  I  canna 
just  say  that  I  comprehend  what  ye  mean,  when 
ye  propose  to  earn  higher  honours  in  another 
land.  Bless  the  lad's  wits !  to  be  Lord  of  Rol- 
dan is  to  inherit  the  glory  of  a  thousand  years 
— thae  three  stripes  of  ribbon  are  but  the  rags 
of  yesterday,  and  nae  better  in  my  een  than  a 
cockade  at  the  lug  of  some  poor  lad,  that  has 
listened  to  the  blarney  of  Pat  Macanalley,  the 
recruiting  sergeant  o'  the  forty-sixth  regiment." 

What  the  answer  of  M orison  would  have  been 
Jeanie  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  for  the 
voice  of  Davie  Gellock  was  heard  all  at  once  at 
the  door  in  rough  contention  with  two  district 
authorities,  who  asserted  that  a  French  spy  had 
landed  that  night  from  a  smuggling  cutter,  and 
was  now  in  the  house,  out  of  which  they  were 
resolved  to  drag  him,  and  examine,  and  imprison, 
and,  if  the  law  allowed,  hang  him.- 

"  But  I  tell  ye  baith,"  said  Davie  in  a  deter- 
mined tone  of  voice,  "that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  Frenchman  here  ;  in  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  spy  here ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
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that  ye  maun  e'en  take  my  word  for  the  same,  be- 
cause Mary's  a  lone  woman,  and  on  no  account 
will  I  allow  her  to  be  disturbed." 

"And  wha'  the  deil  are  ye,  sir,"  said  one  of 
the  strangers,  "  that  we  maun  swallow  a'  that  ye 
say  like  sweet  milk — wha  are  ye,  I  say — answer 
that?" 

"  Wha  am  I,  say  ye  ? "  responded  Davie ; 
"  I'm  a  commissioned  officer — I  am  here  on  a 
private  and  peculiar  duty — and  I  admonish  ye 
to  take  care  what  ye  do." 

"  A  commissioned  officer  ?"  queried  the  other. 
"  Were  the  moon  a  little  clearer,  I  should  like  to 
look  at  this  commission  of  yours." 

"  O  !  it  can  be  read  by  ordinary  light,"  said 
Davie,  snatching  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and 
cocking  it  at  the  same  moment ;  "  There  is  my 
commission,  steel  mounted,  inlaid  with  gold, 
locked  and  loaded ;  I  have  another  at  your 
service."  As  he  said  this  he  placed  -himself  full 
in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
use  his  weapon  on  all  and  sundry  who  ventured 
to  gainsay  him. 

"  It's  that  meddling  bodie  Bailie  Bodkin,  he 
maun  keek  in  the  tail  of  a'  things,"  whispered 
Jeanie  Rabson ;  "  but  he'll  be  aff,  for  he  hasna 
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a  heart  bigger  than  a  billister.  I  wonder  he 
thought  o'  coming  here,  when  he  jaloused  there 
was  a  man  in  the  house." 

Back  started  the  bailie  in  dismay,  when 
Davie  snatched  out  the  pistol,  and  he  took  an- 
other step  backward  when  he  heard  the  click  of 
the  cocking,  and  saw  the  muzzle  brought  nigh 
the  level.  He,  however,  put  a  fair  face  on 
his  fears.  "  Weel,  weel,  sir,  enough  done — 
enough  done — I  believe  you  to  be  a  commission- 
ate  officer ;  and  I  believe  there  is  nobody  in  this 
house  on  whom,  as  a  magistrate,  I  can  lawfully 
seize ;  I  hae  been  wrang  informed  I  jalouse ;  but, 
young  gentleman,  let  me  give  ye  the  advice  which, 
as  a  magistrate,  I  have  a  right  to  do :  dinna  be 
sae  dooms  ready  wi'  yere  weapons,  no  that  I  care 
a  crack  o'  my  thumb  about  it ;  but  they  might 
gae  aff  wi'  wrang  handling,  and  do  muckle  mis- 
chief." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Davie,  "  you  ought  to  know 
that  with  a  soldier  these  bits  of  hollow  iron  are 
familiar  things  ;  a  tailor  to  his  goose,  a  sutor .  to 
his  last,  and  a  soldier  to  his  weapon  ;  eh,  bailie  ?" 

"  Ha  !  then  you  know  me,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  the 
other  with  some  surprise. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Davie,  with  undaunted  as- 
surance ;  "  I  do,  sir,  and  the  king  whom  I  serve, 
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sir,  knows  how  much  the  peace  of  this  district 
owes  to  Bailie  Bodkin.  A  word  in  your  ear," 
and  he  led  the  other  a  little  aside :  "  there  is  a 
man  in  this  land,  known  by  the  name  of  Hugh 
Heddles ;  under  pretence  of  manufacturing,  he 
deals  in  smuggled  chintz  and  lace  !  be  as  a  watch 
upon  him,  bailie — you  understand  me." 

"  'Deed  do  I,  sir,"  said  the  bailie,  "  and  have 
long  suspected  this :  I  will  circumvent  him ; 
I  wondered  ay  what  made  the  regular  trade  in 
these  commodities  fall  off.  And  now  let  me  say 
a  word  in  return  :  there  is  a  person  in  this  land, 
one  Burns  sir,  a  rhymer ;  some  men  call  him 
poet;  he  says  such  things,  and  he  sings  such 
things  about  freedom,  and  lords  and  kings,  and 
governments,  that  it  makes  a  body's  hair  stand  on 
end  to  hear  him :  had  I  no  better  lay  a  claw  upon 
him?" 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  said  Davie  in  a  confiden- 
tial tone ;  "  he  is  poor,  he  has  the  affliction  of 
rhyme  upon  him — a  double  malady.  No,  bailie, 
let  him  sing  his  heart  out,  let  him  be  frozen  on 
the  bough  from  which  he  pours  his  melody  like 
a  bird  in  winter  :  would  ye  make  the  man  com- 
fortable by  putting  him  in  prison  ?  would  you 
give  him  a  warm  meal  and  a  pleasant  house? 
bailie,  I  thought  I  knew  you  better." 
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"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  other,  "  and  so  good 
night." 

With  a  swelling  look,  and  a  gait  akin  to  that 
of  the  turkey-cock,  when  with  his  tail  up,  and 
his  breast  puffed  out,  he  domineers  over  all  the 
tenants  of  the  barn-yard,  did  Davie  part  from 
the  bailie  and  enter  the  cottage ;  he  however  took 
in  a  reef,  when  he  beheld  one  whom  all  save 
himself  called  his  master,  and  advanced  with  a 
meeker  look,  and  soberer  step. 

"David!"  exclaimed  Morison,  "what  wind 
has  blown  you  here  ?  I  left  you  to  follow,  and 
here  you  are  as  soon  almost  as  myself." 

"  O,  man  !"  said  Davie,  "  mickle  fa's  out  in 
sma'  compass  :  ae  event  as  they  ca't  just  scratched 
the  back  of  anither ;  whiles  it  seemed  for  us,  and 
whiles  against  us,  but  if  ye  had  held  the  hank  in 
yere  ain  hand,  ye  couldna  hae  guided  the  steeds 
of  fortune's  chariot  better.  These  are  no  my 
words,  but  the  words  o'  ane  that  has  a  warm  side 
to  ye,  Morison." 

"  Bless  me,  can  this  be  David  Gellock?"  ex- 
claimed Mary — "  eh,  sirs  !  how  a  year  or  twa  in  a 
foreign  climate  mends  youthfu'  looks ;  ye  wad 
say  that  the  air  of  France  is  favourable  to  Scotch 
fac^s,  since  it  has  made  our  auld  misleard  friend 
Davie  into  a  gentleman." 
B  3 
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l(  I  can  scarce  trust  my  ain  een,"  said  Jeanie 
Rabson ;  "  it  seems  but  yesterday,  that  he  was 
rinning  bare-headed  amang  the  hills,  like  an  Isle 
of  Mull  cowie,  when  I  used  to  dread  he  wad 
scare  the  lambs.  Ah,  my  lad!  mony  a  good 
bason  o1  cream,  and  lapfou  of  flour-scone  ye  hae 
got  at  Howeboddom— but  ye'll  have  forgot  a'  that 
now?" 

"  Atweel  have  I  no,  Miss  Jean,"  answered 
Davie,  "  I  am  come  of  a  race  that  never  forgot  a 
gude  turn,  nor  forgae  an  ill  ane ;  and  I  have 
e'en  been  thinking,  if  through  my  ain  valour,  and 
that  of  Morison  here,  I  should  rise  to  be  a  chief 
of  division,  as  they  ca't,  I  wad  e'en,  when  the  war 
was  o'er,  whig  my  way  hamewards,  and  if  ye  hadna 
relented  and  married  the  Dominie,  to  e  en  wed 
ye  mysel  and  sit  quietly  down  in  Howeboddom 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"  The  lad's  demented,"  said  Jeanie,  with  some- 
thing of  a  smile  and  frown,  "  I  'm  old  enough  to 
be  your  mither,  ye  gomeral." 

"  That  wad  just  answer  me,"  said  Davie,  "  for 
I  stand  in  need  sometimes  of  a  mouthful  of  gude 
counsel ;  I  canna  aye  expect  to  hae  Morison  at 
my  elbow.  Ye  ciinna  say  na,  then  ?" 

During  this  conversation,  Morison  had  been 
perusing  a  letter  which  Davie  had  dropped  into 
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his  hand ;  it  was  from  Napoleon,  and  intimated 
that  the  writer  had  now  the  command  of  the 
array  of  Italy  —  was  about  to  commence  the 
campaign,  and  wished  to  have  him  at  his  side, 
when  he  struck  the  blow  by  which  he  hoped  to  lay 

.  -.*.  ^  ' ." : 

the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe  prostrate. 
"  Come,"  thus  the  letter  concluded,  "  and  let  us 
gaze  together  from  the  Alps  on  the  loveliness  of 
Italy,  and  then  stoop  down,  and  chasing  the  ty- 
rants from  the  classic  soil,  establish  a  Republic  as 
warlike  and  as  lasting  as  that  of  Rome.  Son  of 
Fingal,  come  to  thy  friend  Napoleon !" 

Morison  read  the  letter  again  and  again.  "  I 
cannot  reach  the  full  meaning  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Napoleon  hints  at  the  union  of  old  and  new 
friends,  and  bids  me  regard  it  as  a  step  taken  by 
fate  in  my  favour." 

"  Ou,"  answered  Davie,  "  I  wonder  that  ye 
havena  heard  how  he  has  married  our  auld  weel- 
faured  friend,  Madame  Beauharnois ;  what  could 
have  happened  better  for  us  baith  I  wonder  •?" 

"  These  are  indeed  great  news,"  said  Morison  • 
"  well,  I  must  take  a  view  of  beautiful  Italy,  and 
aid  in  raising  this  republican  superstructure.  It 
will  be  enough  to  awaken  the  dead,  when  the 
banner  of  freedom  is  once  more  unfurled  on  its 
own  soil.  Liberty  and  Equality!  these  are 
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sounds  dearer  to  me  than  the  shouts  of  Scotland  ! 
Scotland !  when  some  Douglas  displayed  the 
Thistle  on  the  other  side  of  the  border." 

"  Cease  talk,"  said  Mary,  "  and  partake  of 
some  of  His  mercies;  O,  my  bairn,  ask  but  a 
blessing  to  your  meal  were  it  ever  sae  brief,  and 
dinna  fa'  to  like  a  hungered  wolf.  There,  now — 
glad  am  I  that  ye  havena  forgotten  the  lessons 
whilk  that  godly  man,  Dominie  Milligan,  gave 
ye ;  eat  and  dinna  spare :  and  David,  when  did 
ye  want  a  second  bidding  ?" 

"Never  before,"  answered  Davie ;  "and  I 
can  tell  ye,  dame,  that  I  hae  dined  when  we  had 
balls  whistling  through  the  air  for  music,  and 
supped,  when  our  grace  was  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying. — Od,  Morison,  an  we 
gang  to  Italy,  we  shall  hae  rare  fun !  first 
there  will  be  as  mickle  fighting  as  wad  hae 
pacified  the  stomach  of  Wallace  wight ;  se- 
condly, there  will  be  pickings  on  the  field  of 
victory,  and  unco  rivings  during  the  'sault  o' 
towns  and  cities;  thirdly— for  it's  a  superstitious 
land — there  will  sic  things  be  had,  as  holy 
mangers  of  silver,  and  cradles  of  beaten  gold, 
and  saunts  made  o'  baith,  and  petticoats  for 
the  Virgin  that  can  stan'  their  lane  wi'  dia- 
monds.— Od,  heiress,  I'll  send  you  ane  of  them 
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hame  to  make  a  mantle  o' :  it  will  lighten  a*  the 
kirk,  and  on  a  winter  night  the  lasses  may  spin 
on  the  wee  wheel  beside  it,  and  need  na  candle." 

"  Hout,  hout,"  said  the  heiress,  "  the  lad's 
gaun  daft." 

Morison  ate  little  ;  he  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
"  It  will  astonish  the  world,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  out 
of  the  rottenness  and  feculence  of  monarchy  a 
pure  republic  will  arise,  in  which  all  the  genius 
which  nature  bestows  on  its  sons  will  come  into 
action  and  find  full  employment.  There  will  be 
no  hereditary  princes  to  oppress  us  with  their 
folly — no  hereditary  peers,  to  monopolise  all 
the  honours  which  the  nation  can  bestow — all 
will  be  equal — all  alike — save  in  those  qualities 
born  with  us.  It  is  a  magnificent  thought,  and 
Napoleon  is  the  man  to  carry  it  into  execution." 

To  this  Davie  replied,  with  a  short  dry  cough 
which  intimated  doubt  and  dissent.  "  When  I 
eat  an  apple,"  said  he,  "  I  aye  find  an  indigestible 
core ;  in  the  ripest  plum  there's  a  stane ;  in 
the  sweetest  beef  there's  a  bane;  and  even  in 
a  kiss,  a  sort  of  wershness  o'  mouth  comes 
after  it  that's  aught  but  pleasant.  I  jalouse, 
Morison,  ye'll  find  something  of  the  sort  in  this 
grand  structure  of  yours.  A  snow  castle's  a 
grand  thing,  sae  is  the  rainbow,  but  they  winna 
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stand  tear  and  wear.  I  mind  ance  daft  John 
Tamson  came  to  Sandie  Kirkpatrick,  the  smith, 
and  laying  on  his  hearth  chips  of  china,  bits 
of  crystal,  brass-buttons,  the  stroupe  o'  a  tea- 
pot, the  blade  of  a  razor,  and  a  lassie's  buckling- 
wam,  '  Sandie,'  quo'  he,  '  make  me  a  hand-vice 
out  of  them.'  Sandie  was  na  sae  daft  as  try  to 
make  a  sound  loom  out  o'  sic  unsafe  materials ; 
yet  ye  maun  try  to  make  a  pure  republic  out  of 
the  tipplers,  and  gamblers,  and  spendthrifts,  and 
cut-throats,  and  fules,  and  knaves,  of  the  warld  at 
large — it  winna  do." 

Morison  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  descrip- 
tion. "  Davie,"  he  answered,  "  we  are  obliged 
to  make  this  experiment  in  self-defence ;  know- 
ledge tells  us  of  our  right,  and  education  shows 
us  our  fallen  condition ;  if  we  do  no  more  but 
reduce  rank  to  an  equality  with  the  humble,  we 
will  do  a  good  deed  for  human  nature ;  it  will 
enable  us  all  to  start  fair  in  the  great  race  of 
fame." 

"Aye,"  said  Davie,  "but  there  ye  see  we 
differ ;  I  hae  nae  wish  to  lose  my  breath  in  the 
great  race  of  fame ;  in  fact,  I  carena  a  brass 
bodle  for  the  thing  they  ca'  fame,  for  which  sae 
many  toil  and  sweat  and  sell  themselves  to  Satan. 
I  wadna  gie  a  supper  o1  buttered  sowens  for 
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a  hale  eternity  of  fame — mickle  the  man  kens 
about  it  wha  lies  in  the  kirkyard." 

"  Davie,  lad,"  exclaimed  Jeanie,  "  ye  speak 
weel ;  I  hae  ay  thought  the  thing  ca'd  fame  was 
unco  unsubstantial.  If  a  body  could  be  sure  o' 
hearing  praise  when  they're  dead  and  gane,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  deserve  it ;  but  gude 
gracious  me  !  only  to  think  that  a  man  hopes  to 
hear  his  sangs  sung,  or  his  actions  talked  of  and 
commended  when  he  has  been  decently  clapped 
on  the  noddle  wi1  the  bedral's  shovel. — Na  !  na ! 
a  supper  of  sowens  is  weel  worth,  as  ye  say,  the 
fame  of  a  song  ony  time." 

"  Fair  fa'  ye,  heiress,  for  that,"  answered 
Davie :  "  I  shall  bear  ye  in  mind  when  I  get 
Italy  under  my  thumb;  111  send  a  silver  Saunt 
Andrew  hame  to  auld  Nanse  Halberson ;  she'll 
no  like  it  the  worse  for  the  metal — and  Til  send 
all  the  twelve  apostles  in  burning  gowd  to  you, 
heiress — only  ye  mauna  consult  the  Dominie  on 
their  merits — I'll  be  jealous.  But  what  light  is 
that  coming  this  way  ?" 

"  It  is  a  light,"  answered  Mary,  "which  has 
long  been  as  '  a  star  in  the  east1  to  me :  it  is  our 
own  Rose  Roldan — the  Lady  Rose,  whom  my 
bairn's  courage  saved  from  a  watery  grave. 
Never  a  day  passes  that  she  comes  nae  here,  be 
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it  sunny  or  stormy,  to  talk  about  that  sad  night ; 
and  ye  wad  think  she  takes  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering how  the  waves  tumbled,  and  the  wind 
blew,  and  the  ship  reeled,  till  all  the  world  was 
shut  from  her  eyes  ;  and  how,  when  she  wakened, 
she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  ane  whose 
blood,  at  any  rate,  made  it  his  duty  to  save 
her." 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  Jeanie  Rabson,  in  a  whis- 
per, as  the  feet  of  Rose  were  heard  on  the 
threshold,  "  it's  a  pity  that  there  should  be  a 
doubt  on  her  parentage.  She  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Roldan,  but  I  have  my  suspi- 
cions of  that." 

Morison's  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  as  the 
young  lady,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  waiting- 
maidens,  entered  the  apartment. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  a  beauty  of  its 
own  belonged  to  the  line  of  Roldan,  namely, 
beauty  of  form ;  to  this  Rose  added  extreme 
loveliness,  and  that  bright  expression  of  face 
which  veils  other  charms — in  truth,  the  soul 
which  looked  out  of  her  eyes,  and  the  heart 
which  warmed  her  tongue,  drew  all  attention  from 
her  long  round  white  fingers ;  from  feet  which 
moved  as  gracefully  under  her  kirtle  as  twin- 
birds  under  the  wing  of  the  mother  hen — and  a 
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shape,  from  which,  were  the  original  marble  lost, 
the  statue  of  Venus  might  be  restored  to  the 
world. 

"  Bless  thee  !  my  child,"  said  Mary,  when 
the  young  lady  entered,  "  What  can  have 
moved  thee  to  leave  the  castle  at  this  hour? 
But  I  can  guess — you  have  heard,  doubtless,  of 
his  coming." 

"  Oh  !  mother,"  said  Rose — her  eye  had  not 
yet  fallen  on  Morison,  who  stood  in  some  de- 
gree concealed,  "  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  I 
knew  of  his  visit.  But,  oh !  the  gladness  of 
heart  which  I  expected  from  it  is  turned  to 
sorrow,  for  he  is  returned  with  looks  in  which 
anger  and  despair  are  sternly  written.  Have 
you  refused  ?  Oh  !  say  that  you  have  not,  and 
that  I  am  to  call  you  mother.'1 

"  O,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Mary, 
"  I  thought  not  of  him,  but  of  a  dearer  one." 

"  What ! — what  of  Morison  !  "  exclaimed 
Rose  :  "  Every  wind  which  blows  from  France 
comes  with  tidings  on  its  wings  of  his  fame  and 
deeds." 

"  There  he  is,  Lady — there  he  is.  Oh,  that 
thou  couldest  but  persuade  him  to  abide  with 
us,  and  return  no  more  to  that  terrible  France, 
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that  eats  up  the  children  of  other  nations  as  welt 
as  her  own." 

When  Rose  saw  Morison  her  colour  changed, 
her  knees  trembled ;  she  could  scarcely  stand, 
neither  could  she  speak,  but  she  murmured  glad- 
ness. He  received,  rather  than  took  her  into 
his  arms,  saying,  "  Lady  !  —  sister  I  dare  not 
call  you — one  of  the  brightest  moments  of  a  life 
of  sorrow  was  that  in  which  I  found  you  like  a 
lily  on  the  waters.  When  I  wish  to  be  more 
than  usually  cheerful,  I  recal  the  time  when 
in  my  arms,  beautiful  as  thou  art  now,  I  bore 
thee  out  of  the  tide." 

"  Call  me  not  lady — call  me  sister ;  call  me 
any  thing  that  sounds  kindly,"  said  the  Lady 
Rose.  "I  at  least  am  not  under  the  in — 
fluence  of  that  ancestral  pride  which  marks  our 
house :  I  am  your  sister,  Morison,  and  thus  I 
welcome  the  return  of  my  gallant  brother."  With 
her  white  arms  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  her 
face  glowing  on  his  shoulder,  she  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment's space. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  ony  thing  sae  beautiful  in 
the  wide  world  ?  "  said  Davie,  in  an  under  tone, 
to  Jeanie  R  abson  :  "  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
people  in  Paris  glowring,  for  hours  together,  at 
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a  lad  and  lass  in  marble  ;  but  what  was  that  to 
this  ?  She's  a  perfect  beauty  !  The  dames  of 
France  thought  Morison  and  me  handsome — and 
we're  well  enough ;  but — " 

"  Our  house ! "  said  Morison,  leading  the 
young  lady  to  a  chair,  "  I  have  no  house. 
Alas !  madam,  why  will  you  persist  in  reminding 
me  that  I  am  without  a  father  ?  But  be  it  so. 
The  thoughts  of  what  has  been  denied  me  shall 
nerve  me  and  sustain  me,  and  kindle  me  up  to 
those  deeds  of  daring  which  the  times  demand, 
and  the  trampled-on  freedom  of  human  nature 
requires." 

"  This  is  just  the  way,  Lady  Rose,""  said 
Jeanie,  "  that  he  has  spoken  to  his  mother  and 
myself  since  ever  he  reached  hame.  I  canna  for 
the  heart  o'  me  comprehend  what  he  means. 
What  foot  is  sae  rude  as  to  trample  on  man  or 
woman,  as  if  a  nation  lay  like  an  armfu'  o* 
sarks  and  petticoats  in  a  washing-tub,  and  ty- 
ranny lap  in  to  tramp  them,  boots  and  spurs, 
and  a'?" 

Neither  Rose  nor  Morison  could  help  smiling 
at  this  rustic  image.  "  Indeed,  Jeanie,"  said 
the  former,  "  you  take  a  very  sensible  view  of 
the  matter ;  but  it  is  not  of  deeds  needful  for 
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other  nations  that  I  am  come  to  speak ;  it  is  of 
a  nearer  and  dearer  matter.  I  am  come 
to  call  Morison  brother,  and  his  mother  Lady 
Roldan.  I  know  Lord  Roldan's  heart  is  in  this  : 
and,  oh !  let  not  pride,  as  strong  and  unnatural 
as  his  own  has  been,  interfere.'" 

Neither  Morison  nor  his  mother  answered  a 
word ;  their  looks  seemed  troubled.  Jeanie  Rab- 
son  looked  on  the  fair  suppliant,  and  said,  "Dear 
Lady  Rose,  know  ye  not  that  half  the  valley  say 
that  ye  are  not  the  daughter  of  Lord  Roldan, 
but  of  his  brother ;  and  that  as  such,  putting  our 
bairn  Morison  out  of  the  question,  the  lordship 
is  your  own  ?  We  a'  ken  that  ye  were  once  called 
the  child  of  Lord  Thomas,  and  it  may  just  be 
that  his  brother,  for  reasons  kent  to  himsel1,  calls 
ye  his  own  daughter;  if  ye  are  his  daughter,  and 
he  speed  in  his  present  wooing,  what  will  become 
of  y ere  rights  to  the  land,  my  bonnie  lady  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Lord  Roldan,"  said 
Rose,  with  some  displeasure  on  her  brow ;  "  he 
has  claimed  me  as  his  own,  and  hinted  that  I  was 
adopted  by  his  brother  out  of  compassion,  as  my 
mother  had  suffered  much  wrong.  Alas  !  I  can- 
not now  silence  the  public  tongue  by  producing 
evidence  of  my  birth  :  the  lady  whom  I  first  called 
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mother,  carried  a  breaking  heart  abroad,  and 
wandered  beyond  the  reach  of  compassion  or  the 
inquiry  of  friends." 

"  'Deed,  my  bonnie  lady,1'  replied  the  heiress, 
"  ye  maun  forgie  me  if  I  express  my  disbelief  in 
the  legend  which  Lord  Roldan  tells  ye — but  I  have 
na  doubt  that  providence,  wha  rights  a'  wrangs  in 
the  lang  run,  will  prove  to  ye  that  ye  are  Mori- 
son's  cousin,  and  no  his  sister;  but  if  sae,  O, 
bairns  !  why  should  ye  not  love  one  another  just 
as  much  ?" 

The  words  of  Madame  Desmoulins  at  the  table 
of  the  Lady  Beauharnois  now  flashed  on  Morison's 
mind.  "  Lady,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  interest  in 
this  question  of  descent ;  the  house  of  Roldan  is 
the  same  to  me  as  all  other  houses  ;  but  it  chanced 
that  my  name  and  looks  recalled  your  lineage  to 
a  French  lady  of  rank,  and  she  spoke  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Roldan,  and  his  lady  and  child,  as  of  per- 
sons with  whom  she  had  been  well  acquainted : 
this  shall  be  more  closely  inquired  into." 

These  words  went  to  the  heart  of  lady  Rose  ; 
she  became  of  a  sudden  thoughtful ;  her  memory 
ran  rapidly  back  over  the  lapse  of  a  dozen  years ; 
she  recalled  much  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  the  result  was,  that  her  confidence  in  her 
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descent  was  not  a  little  shaken.  She  said  no- 
thing, but  looked  on  Morison  and  looked  on 
his  mother  ;  her  colour  went  and  came,  and  she 
seemed  faint,  almost  to  falling.  He  would  have 
supported  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  motioned  him 
off,  and  making  an  effort,  said :  "I  will  cherish 
no  such  thoughts,  I  am  his  daughter,  why  should 
I  doubt  his  word?" 

"Rose!  Rose  !"  said  Mary,  "ye  lean  on  a 
broken  reed  ;  I  trusted  his  word,  and  the  upshot 
was  sin  and  sorrow  and  misery  ;  but  I  wish  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  daughter  of  the  man  that 
wronged  me — vengeance  is  not  mine." 

"  I  have  heard  enough,"  said  Rose,  "to  con- 
vince me  that  the  hopes  which  I  once  cherished, 
of  calling  you  Lady  Roldan,  are  but  idle  dreams  ; 
the  pride  of  the  high  is  not  sterner  than  the 
pride  of  the  humble,  and  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  are  we  not  all  God's  creatures  ?  yet  I  wish 
in  this  matter  it  were  not  so. — "  She  paused, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  saying  more  :  whatever  she 
wished  to  say,  was  however  unsaid ;  she  turned 
to  be  gone,  but  found  Morison  at  her  side. 

The  wind  was  laid ;  the  stars  were  bright ; 
there  was  a  sweetness  in  the  air ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  rivulet  in  the  linn  was  like  the  melody  of 
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birds.  As  they  strayed  along,  for  the  steps  they 
took  were  so  short  and  slow  that  they  sauntered 
rather  than  walked,  Morison  thus  spoke. 

';  Lady,   with    to-morrow's    sun   I    must   be 
again  on  the  waters ;  but  wherever   I   go,  and 
whatever  may  be  my  fortune,  I  shall  think  of 
my  sister  Rose,  as  of  a  dream  of  paradise — a 
vision  of  heaven ;  do  you  believe  in  visions  ?" 

Rose  turned  half  round,  looked  in  his  face 
with  something  of  a  smile,  and  repeated  his 
words,  "  Do  I  believe  in  visions  ?  No  !  unless 
you  look  on  me  as  one — but  can  a  vision  do  this?" 
And  escaping  from  his  side,  she  bounded  over  a 
brook  which  lay  along  their  path,  the  same  on 
whose  bank  the  Ladye  Chapel  stood.  The  ruins 
were  at  hand,  and  their  way  lay  past  —  nay 
through  them. 

"  O,  my  lady,"  thus  interposed  her  waiting- 
woman,  "  dinna  venture  by  such  an  unsonsie 
place  at  this  untimous  time  o'  night;  the 
chapel  is  haunted  ye  ken — a  vision  a1  in  white  is 
a  fearful  thing,  and  moreover  naebody  lucks 
that  looks  on't.  Besides,  Lord  Roldan  disna 
like  the  visits  which  ye  pay  to  the  chapel ;  the 
very  shepherds  point  out  the  Lady  Rose's  seat, 
and  keep  weeds  ftae  growing  about  it,  and  idle 
bairns  frae  sitting  on't — I  aye  myself  wonder 
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what  makes  ye  like  it ;  for  the  bit's  unco  boggily 
and  far  frae  bonnie.  I  wadna  gie  a  half  hour  on 
the  shellin  hill  when  the  miller's  son's  in  the  mill, 
for  a  year  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  wi'  a1  its  garlands 
of  wall- flowers." 

Morison  glanced  on  Rose  as  her  attendant  spoke, 
and  said,  "  It  must  have  been  your  shadow  then, 
which  passed  itself  on  me  for  a  vision  on  that 
dread  night  before  I  was  carried  away  from  Scot- 
land— but  vision,  or  shadow,  or  substance,  the 
words  spoken  have  been  as  a  prophecy  to  direct 
and  animate  me." 

"  Now,"  replied  Rose,  "  you  are  getting  into 
the  regions  of  romance ;  I,  as  my  maiden  truly 
says,  have  been  here  at  all  times  and  in  all  sea- 
sons— in  winter,  when  snow  is  in  the  air  and 
the  storm  sings  mournfully  among  the  ruins — 
and  in  summer,  when  the  breath  of  flowers  gives 
odour  to  the  dew,  and  all  is  so  sweet  and 
serene  and  silent,  that  ye  might  hear  your  heart 
beat — and  yet  no  vision  has  ever  appeared  to  me. 
— What  did  you  see,  Morison  ?" 

"  I  not  only  saw,"  replied  Morison,  "  but  I 
heard,  and  I  did  not  hear  alone,  but  I  felt."- 
Here  he  paused,  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
Rose   with   a    sharpness   which    told    that    he 
believed  she  knew  more  about  the  vision  which 
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appeared  to  him  in  the  Ladye  Chapel,  than  she 
seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge. 

"  Let  us  pursue  this  matter  no  further,"  said 
Rose ;  "we  must  not  talk  of  spirits  in  the  places 
which  they  haunt ;  rather  tell  me  now,  since  we 
have  reached  the  scene  where  we  must  part,  what 
are  your  views  in  the  world :  I  know  all  that 
has  hitherto  happened  to  you — think  you  that 
Rose  Roldan  feels  not  for  her  brave  and  unhappy 
brother?  my  arm  was  about  him  when  he  felt 
it  not/' 

"Indeed!"  answered  Morison,  "but  why 
need  I  express  surprise?  I  have  known  your 
worth  long.  You  alone,  lady,  hindered  me 
from  resenting  fiercely  the  offers  of  the  lord 
of  this  land  on  which  I  now,  but  shall  not 
long,  tread ; — offers,  which,  coming  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  are  on  his  own  part  selfish,  and 
to  us  insulting." 

"  Morison  !  Morison !  a  mind  such  as  yours 
should  be  noble  and  forgiving ;  do  you  not  feel 
for  the  ruin  which  seems  to  impend  over  the 
house  of  our  fathers?  Will  you  allow  the  banner 
to  be  plucked  from  its  turrets  ? — the  fire  to  be 
extinguished  on  its  hearth  ? — the  nettle  and  the 
long  grass  to  grow  up,  and  choke  the  marble 
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monuments  of  your  race  ? — For  shame  !  one 
word  from  you  to  your  mother  might  prevent  all 
this :  a  great  crime  would  be  atoned  for  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  I  know  it  is  privately  by 
tears  and  repentance  ; — and  let  me  say  it — one 
would  then  inherit  the  lands  of  Roldan  capable 
of  reviving  the  fame  of  his  ancestors.  Say  but 
that  word/'  and  she  clasped  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  half  hanging  by  them,  gazed  up  in 
the  face  which  she  pulled  towards  her.  But  her 
looks,  more  eloquent  and  moving  than  her  words, 
were  all  in  vain. 

"  Lady,"  said  Morison,  raising  her  up  as  he 
spoke,  "  you  ask  what  I  cannot  give  !  my  reso- 
lution has  been  told  to  the  hills,  to  the  streams, 
and  to  the  deep  sea ;  it  is  recorded  in  heaven 
—it  is  written  in  hell!— Nay,  more,  I  have 
sworn — and  I  have  leagued  myself  with  those  who 
have  the  power  to  do  it— to  pull  down  the  titled 
of  the  earth,  restore  the  order  of  nature,  and 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  Providence.  A  great 
change  is  about  to  come  on  man— and  wo  to 
those  who  stand  in  its  way  !  France  has  begun 
the  work  of  regeneration,  and  her  armies  are 
about  to  go  forth  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
with  the  sword  in  one  hand  for  tyrants,  and 
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holding  out  the  other  to  welcome  in  a  brotherly 
grasp,  all  who  have  the  souls  to  be  free  and 
equal." 

"And  are  these  your  dreams?1'  exclaimed 
Rose ;  "  then  God  in  his  mercy  pity  you,  for 
they  are  not  only  vain,  but  sinful,  and  cannot 
be  even  attempted  to  be  realized,  without  de- 
luging the  world  with  blood.  And  so  you  are  one 
of  the  apostles  of  that  wild  creed,  which  France 
has  proclaimed  to  the  world,  of  liberty  and 
equality?  I  expected  something  better  from 
your  noble  nature,  and  your  excellent  sense : 
when  I  augured  your  rise  in  the  world,  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  your  nature — not  in  the 
spirit  of  your  love  of  vengeance.  The  wrongs 
you  have  endured  are  blinding  your  judgment ; 
— but  go  on — a  few  years,  perhaps  months — 
will  move  the  cloud  from  your  eyes,  and  show 
you,  that  the  vale  of  flowers,  amid  the  odours  of 
which  you  imagine  yourself  walking,  is  a  vale 
of  blood  ankle  deep ;  while  the  goddess  of  Liberty, 
whom  you  worship,  is  a  female  fiend,  whose 
breath  is  destruction,  and  whose  paths  lead  to 
the  pit."  She  had  withdrawn  her  arms  from  his 
neck  as  she  uttered  this,  and  was  standing  on  one 
of  the  carved  figures  which  inlaid  the  floor  :  — 
c  2 
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she  vanished  from  her  place  as  she  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  Morison,  much  moved,  turned  his  face 
to  the  Elfin-glen,  pondering  on  what  she  had 
said,  but  not  at  all  shaken  in  his  resolutions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  tell  you  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye, 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rome,  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

As  Morison  stept  out  of  the  Ladye  Chapel, 
he  was  met  by  Davie  Gellock  :  the  arms  of 
that  worthy  were  crossed  over  his  bosom,  his 
step  was  measured,  and  his  looks  seemed  charged 
with  some  intelligence,  which  he  was  resolved, 
however,  to  communicate  in  his  own  way. 

"  David,"  said  Morison,  "  we  must  be  gone; 
our  ship  is  in  the  bay,  and  time  presses  as  well  as 
passes.  I  long  to  look  down  from  the  rugged 
Alps  upon  polished  Italy." 

"  I  dare  say  it's  a  grand  sight,"  said  Davie  ; 
"  but  I  shall  make  a  look  frae  Criffel  tap  serve 
my  turn,  I'm  thinking.  No  that  I  regard  either 
fire  or  steel,  for  when  my  blood's  up,  and  it's  no 
ill  to  raise,  I  carena  whether  the  enemy  be  horse 
or  foot." 
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Morison,  experienced  in  the  contradictory  moods 
of  his  follower,  was  silent.  Davie  followed  the 
matter  up,  and  spoke  in  plainer  language.  "  It's 
lang  till  day,  and  ye  canna  stir  till  it's  the  plea- 
sure o'  the  tide ;  ye  have  time  therefore  to  listen 
to  me,  but  ye're  wrapt  up  as  if  ye  had  seen  a 
ghaist,  instead  of  parleying  wi1  a  piece  of  sonsie 
flesh  and  blood,  like  the  Lady  Rose — will  ye 
listen  to  me,  yea  or  nay  ?" 

"And  what  wad  Roger  say,  an'  he  could 
speak  ?  "  was  the  reply  of  Morison. 

"  That's  aye  yere  way,1'  answered  Davie, 
"but  ye  mauna  think  to  put  me  oft' wi'  a  screed 
of  verse.  I'm  thinking  of  changing  my  condition 
— o'  taking  unto  my  self  a  wife —  d"ye  understand 
me  now?" 

"  Indeed  do  I,  Davie ;  and  who  is  to  be  the 
happy  dame  ?  Is  she  of  Scottish  blood  ?" 

"  Aye,  Scottish  blood,  and  auld  blood,  and 
gude  blood,  too,"  said  the  other  ;  "  what  have 
ye  to  say  now  to  bonnie  Mattie  Anderson  ?" 

"  What,  the  heiress  of  Fourmerkland  ?  Davie, 
ye're  a  bauld  chield ;  she  is  a  gleg  one ; — every 
finger  she  has  is  like  a  brier ;  and  as  sharp  as 
needles  and  preens.  I'm  afraid  she'll  scrimp  ye 
o'  yere  cogie,  and  ye  dinna  like  to  be  scrimpit 
of  that,  ye  ken." 
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*'  'Deed  now,  ye  talk  in  that  vinegar  way,  be- 
cause she  wadna  bide  a  brush  of  wooing  frae  you 
lang  syne;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  marry  her — I'm 
a  lad  of  a  sedater  turn — I've  made  my  market 
in  anither  airt ;  can  ye  no  guess  now?  try." 

Morison  perceived  that  Davie  had  some  pro- 
ject in  his  head ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  allow 
him  to  make  the  disclosure  in  his  own  way ;  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  unable  to  divine  what 
he  was  driving  at.  "  Well,  David,  let  me  see," 
said  Morison ;  "  ye  are  indeed  a  lad  of  a  sedate 
mind,  and  light  looks  and  gay  behaviour  are  not 
according  to  your  nature.  There's  Kate  Davison, 
a  discreet  woman,  not  troubled  now  with  the 
levities  of  youth;  has  had  her  mind  purified 
with  three  misfortunes ;  she  will  make  a  capital 
wife." 

"  That's  taunt  the  first,"  answered  Davie. 

"  Kate  is  not  the  woman,  then,"  said  Morison  ; 
"  surely  it  cannot  be  Nanse  Halberson  ?  and  yet 
let  me  tell  you,  a  witch-wife  who  can  reap  riggs 
she  never  ploughed,  milk  cows  that  never  owned 
her  for  mistress,  and  put  wine  in  her  aumry  by 
the  wind  of  her  mouth,  is  not  a  spouse  to  be 
mocked  at.'' 
Davie  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  exclaimed, 

''.sast  -3    t.;;, 
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"  Weel  now,  the  like  of  you,  for  downright 
deevilry  o'  speech,  is  no  to  be  found  atween  Tin- 
wald  and  Tongeland.  Muckle  will  be  the  fun 
that  I'll  lose  by  leaving  ye ;  and  yet  leave  ye  I 
maun  :  I  thought  something  was  gaun  to  happen, 
my  nose  bushed  out  an'  bled,  as  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  Mull  o'  Gallowa." 

A  few  steps  had  only  been  taken  when  Davie 
resumed  the  conversation  :  "  I  'm  saying,  Morison, 
how  did  love  come  on  you  at  first  ?  Did  it  come 
like  a  sweet  smell,  when  the  south  wind  sweeps 
owre  a  bed  o'  roses  and  through  lanes  o1  honey- 
suckle ;  or  did  ye  just  gape  and  swallow  it  like 
sweet  milk  ?  It's  a  fearfu1  thing — but  see  !  here 
she  comes,  her  very  sel',  she  marvels  what  can 
be  come  owre  me,  and  is  come  to  seek  me,  nae 
doubt — bless  her  face  !  it  was  ance  a  bonnie  ane, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  maist  faces  yet." 

"  Why  this  is  Jeanie  Rabson,  ye  gowk  !  vanity 
has  blinded  ye,1'  said  Morison. 

"I'm  nane  sae  blind  as  ye  wad  think  ;  and  if 
it  be  Jeanie  Rabson,  is  it  sic  a  marvel  that  ane 
wi'  a  clear  head  and  as  clear  een  should  see  desert 
in  me  ? — I  may  bless  the  hour  I  was  carried  west 
awa :  had  I  bidden  at  hame,  she  wad  never  have 
found  out  my  merits. — Gudeen  to  ye,  again, 
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heiress ;  ye're  come  to  seek  them  that's  gaye  wil- 
ling to  be  found; — tak  my  arm  for  faut  o'  a  better 
— I  think  my  shadow  looks  na  ill." 

*'  Why,  Davie,  ye're  daft,"  said  the  heiress, 
sharply ;  "  what  d'ye  see  about  me  that  ye  should 
cast  yere  head  so  high,  and  cut  such  fantastic 
capers,  and  glower  and  giggle  sae  in  my  face  ? 
I  protest  yere  breath's  like  the  reek  o'  a  bouking 
of  blankets — fiegh  !  the  fallow's  filthy  as  well  as 
foolish." 

"  Hegh,  woman !"  exclaimed  Davie,  "  but 
we're  grown  desperate  saucy  all  at  anes ;  we  look 
owre  our  nose  as  if  we  saw  something  no  warld- 
like.  We're  sair  altered  within  this  hour;  we 
dealt  in  sweeter  and  safter  words  no  very  lang 
syne ;  wha  was't  that  looked  sae  kirr  and  sae 
cantie  when  I  spake  o'  settling  down  in  Howe- 
boddom,  the  gudeman  o'  the  same,  and  Jeanie 
Rabson  the  gudewife  ?  Lord  woman !  dinna 
begin  wi'  thae  airs  till  ance  we're  married,  and 
then  indulge  in  them  as  ye  like." 

"  Ance  we're  married  !"  exclaimed  the  heiress, 
in  vast  surprise ;  her  lips  parted  with  wonder  and 
her  eyes  opened  wider,  than  when,  as  she  after- 
wards said,  a  hundred  ewe-lambs  were  worried  in 
ae  night  by  the  fox  before  speaning  time.  "  Ye 
strolling  gomeral,  what  has  put  it  into  that 
c3 
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tawty  noddle,  that  Jean  Rabson  of  Howeboddom 
wad  draw  up  wi1  ane  that  has  a  drap  of  gipsy 
.  blood  in  his  body —  even  yersel'  to  me  ? — it  sets 
ye  weel!" 

"  O  heiress,"  said  Davie,  with  something  of  a 
beseeching  tone,  "we're  a'  God's  creatures;  and 
I  can  tell  ye,  lass,  that  I  am  no  accustomed  to  be 
taunted.  My  certie!  the  ladies  of  France  thought 
otherwise ;  I  was  called  the  handsome  Scot. 
Mae  than  ane  o'  them  licked  their  lips  at  me,  but 
I  aye  said,  na,  na,  my  heart  is  in  Scotland.  But, 
heiress,  ye  are  yere  liefu'  lane,  and  I  maun  gae 
hame  wi'  you.  I'se  wan-ant  ye'll  hear  reason 
ayont  the  knowe." 

"  Ye're  a  fule,  and  that's  a  faut,"  replied  the 
heiress.  "  Farewell,  M orison — my  ain  Morison  ! 
I  daurna  trust  my  heart  when  I  speak  to  you,  for 
O,  man  !  ye  hae  scorned  a  bonnie  fortune  and  a 
braw  title ;  and  I  fear  broken  a  heart  that  ye 
should  hae  soothed  and  counselled.  Alas  !  pride's 
come  on  your  side  of  the  hedge  now.  May  God 
keep  his  hands  about  ye,  Morison,  for  ye  hae 
mickle  need  on't !" 

This  unexpected  sally  affected  Morison  and 
exasperated  Davie. 

"  Aye  ye  may  rin!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  looking 
after  the  heiress  as  she  hastened  homewards — 
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"  ye  may  rin  ;  ye  shall  hing  like  a  slae  in  winter, 
till  frozen  on  the  stalk,  before  Davie  puts  out  a 
hand  to  pou  ye.  Whaever  heard  sic  pride  ! — a 
hirsel-hirding  hizzie,  weel  stricken  in  years  :  forty- 
twa  by  the  register  o'  baptisms  ;  lucken-browed  ; 
reel-e'ed,  else  Fm  gleyed  mysel ;  as  spreckled  on 
the  chafts  as  the  wame  of  a  laverock  ;  has  a  kind 
o*1  trail  wi'  the  tae  fit,  if  no  a  limp  wi'  the  tither. 
Od,  I'm  weel  rid  o'.her;  what  an  escape! 
Poor  bird  Davie  was  nearly  grippit  wi'  chaff; 
she's  scarcely  cannie,  for  nought  but  a  cantrip 
could  hae  pou'd  my  senses  sae  aside.  I  may 
tak  myself  by  the  hand  and  shake  it  in  congra- 
tulation." 

These  words  were  uttered  for  Morison  to  hear, 
but  he  heard  them  not ;  he  was  musing  deeply 
on  the  events  of  the  night,  and  weighing  his 
offered  fortune  in  Scotland  with  his  hopes  in 
France.  The  words,  the  looks  of  his  mother, 
when  she  repelled  Lord  lioldan's  offers,  were 
uttered  again,  and  present  to  his  sight,  and  his 
own  selfwill  and  resolute  pride  would  not  allow 
him  to  imagine  that  she  refused  what  her  soul 
approved — that  she  was  offering  up  her  heart's 
blood  on  the  altar  of  pride.  All  had  come  on 
him  so  suddenly,  that  calm  and  temperate  con- 
sideration was  out  of  the  question.  Surprise  and 
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passion  had  united  against  serenity  of  judgment, 
and  yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  when  in 
after  life  he  passed  all  before  him  in  tranquil 
review,  that  to  have  determined  otherwise  would 
have  been  difficult.  He  saw  that  Jeanie  Rabson, 
whom  he  loved,  and  Rose  Roldan,  whom  he 
admired,  wondered  at  his  pride  and  resolution  ; 
but  he  set  down  their  views  to  the  career  which 
the  marriage  of  his  mother  would  have  opened 
up  to  him.  He  did  not  reflect  that  they  might 
be  speaking  from  their  knowledge  of  his  mother's 
heart. 

Absorbed  in  these  dark  reflections,  no  wonder 
that  the  ejaculations  of  honest  Davie  passed 
unheeded ;  but  that  resolute  follower  was  not 
easily  daunted  or  silenced ;  he  made  on  a  sudden 
a  prodigious  hop-step- and-leap  before  M orison, 
exclaiming,  "  Are  we  gaun  to  tie  our  senses  to 
hizzies'  apron-strings  in  Galloway,  when  the  sweet- 
lipped  lasses  o'  Italy  are  just  hanging  like  ripe 
clusters  o'  grapes  ready  for  the  pressing  ?  I'm 
sick  o'  the  sight  o'  that  molehill  called  Criffel, 
and  winna  be  happy  till  I  stretch  my  right  hand 
frae  the  Alps  and  glaum  at  Italy. 

Morison  could  not  but  smile  at  the  changed 
mood  of  his  companion.  "  But  Davie,"  said  he, 
"  how  will  you  escape  from  the  matrimonial 
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apron-string  ?  Will  the  heiress,  think  ye,  per- 
mit such  desperate  adventures  ?  Will  —  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  rally  awa,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  muckle  cares  Davie  for  woman's  scorn  or  for 
man's  wit.  Has  naebody  ever  mistaken  a 
hizzie's  wish  before,  or  thought  themselves  loved 
when  they  werena  liked? — But  whathe  deil  may 
this  be  now  ?  M  orison !  dod,  this  place  has  a 
kittle  name — it  has  been  aye  said  to  be  haunted 
wi'  a  headless  woman — and  though  this  seems  a 
man — and  a  man  it  is. — Od !  what  a  lade  is 
lifted  frae  my  heart. " 

The  person  who  approached  was  sauntering 
like  a  being  without  an  aim ;  his  arms  were 
folded  behind  his  back  ;  his  face  was  now  turned 
to  the  earth ;  next  moment  it  was  contemplating 
the  sky,  and  he  was  muttering  to  himself;  some 
of  the  words  were  audible. 

"  Heard  ye  ever  the  like  ?"  whispered  Davie, 
"  it's  the  ghaist  o'  some  defunct  bard — the  words 
are  awfu' ! " 

"It  is  a  poet,  and  a  bright  one,"  said  Mo- 
rison.  "  You  muse  late,  sir ;  what  subject  is 
present  to  the  fancy  of  Burns  ?" 

The  great  poet  paused,  glanced  hastily  around, 
then  grasping  the  hand  of  Morison,  said,  ^1, 

'  V':    ' 
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have  taken  a  poet's  privilege,  when  I  should 
have  been  watching  defaulters  of  the  revenue  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  but  the  subject  of 
my  meditations  is  neither  the  handsome  Jean, 
nor  the  lovely  Phillis ;  step  this  way,  I  will  tell 
you  more  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood — there  are 
other  eyes  than  those  above."  They  stept  into 
the  wood  which  skirted  the  footpath,  and  paused 
in  a  bower  of  holly. 

"  The  voice  of  Coila  will  be  heard  here  by  me 
alone,"  said  Morison — "  speaks  it  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow  ?" 

"  Of  joy,"  replied  Burns,  "if  you  act  with 
half  the  spirit  which  the  world  ascribes  to  you, 
and  of  sorrow  if  you  linger  long  or  pause ;  in 
a  word,  an  armed  vessel  has  dropt  into  the  Sol- 
way  to-night;  armed  men  have  been  sent  on 
shore;  and  the  emissary  of  France — for  such  they 
call  you — is  watched  by  sea,  and  sought  for  by 
land.  I  could  not  know  of  this  without  a  desire 
to  warn  you — may  my  warning  be  useful ;  may 
you  follow  out  your  bright  career  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  human  nature  !  He  who  wishes  this,  will 
not  live  to  see  it;  the  ground  over  which  he 
walks  gapes  for  him,  but  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  liberty  shall  the  last  song  of  Burns  be  dedi- 
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cated.  Farewell !  "  He  wrung  M orison's  hand 
suddenly — descended  into  the  little  valley,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

Morison,  familiar  with  every  tree  and  stone 
and  precipitous  crag  of  the  Elfin-glen,  through 
which  his  way  ran,  soon  reached  the  abode  of  his 
mother ;  it  was  nigh  midnight. 

"  O,  my  son! ''she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  "  I  have  entreated  Him 
who  can  save  to  hold  you  in  his  keeping ;  for  O  ! 
I  said,  was  he  not  torn  away  from  my  bosom 
when  the  milk  was  scarcely  dry  on  his  lips,  and 
now,  when  thou  hast  permitted  his  return  in 
honour  and  glory,  wilt  thou  allow  him  to  be  torn 
away  a  second  time  ?  And  O  !  Morison,  fear 
the  Lord !  He  will  succour  thee — I  feel  assured 
he  will.  A  light  brighter  than  that  of  the  stars 
kindled  around  me  as  I  prayed,  and  a  wondrous 
courage  and  comfort  were  poured  into  my 
heart,  when  I  mentioned  the  sufferings  of 
my  son." 

He  returned  her  embrace,  and  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers:  her  maids  stood  sobbing,  and  even 
Davie  Gellock,  who  said  his  cheeks  had  never 
kenned  whether  a  tear  was  hot  or  cold  before, 
afterwards  owned  that  he  felt  something  the 
matter  wi'  his  een ;  the  lids  kept  wink,  winking, 
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and  yet,  said  he,  "  it  couldna  be  real  greeting, 
for  he  had  been  flogged  twice  a-day  at  school  and 
didna  greet." 

"  Mother, ''replied  Morison,  "  I  did  not  mean 
my  visit  to  be  a  long  one :  it  must  yet  be  more 
brief  than  I  intended.  I  am  watched  for  by 
land  and  sea ;  and  if  I  stay  for  the  morning's 
light  a  prison  will  be  my  doom.  But  though 
you  may  not  hear  from  me  whither  I  am  going, 
you  shall  hear  of  me,  and  that  with  a  voice  which 
will  tell  Scotland  that  the  son  whom  she  thrust 
rudely  from  her  bosom  has  found  the  safety 
abroad  which  he  was  refused  at  home,  and  may 
one  day  remember  that  she  hunted  him  like  a 
wild  beast  among  her  hills  and  valleys.  God 
bless  you !  and  may  you  not  falter,  but  be  true 
to  your  bastard  boy.  These  twenty  years  have 
I  had  no  father — a  mother  has  made  me  what 
I  am :  and  her  love  is  honour  enough."  lie 
burst  away  from  her,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
interior  with  a  rapidity  which  astonished  his 
companion. 

"  Had  I  been  married,"  said  Davie, "  to  the 
hizzie  of  Howeboddom,  and  asked  for  wings  to 
flee  awa  frae  her,  I  couldna  hasten  faster  than  I 
do  now.  They  gallop  fast  wham  deiis  and 
lasses  drive.  The  latter  may  be  said  to  drive 
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me,  and  I  sairly  suspect  that  the  former  moves 
you,  Morison.  Where  are  ye  gaun,  gin  a  body 
may  speer  ?  " 

Not  a  word,  however,  did  Morison  utter : 
over  hill  and  through  hollow  he  went,  till  Glcn- 
garnock  was  seven  miles  behind  him,  then  de- 
scending into  the  vale  of  Barlochie,  he  paused 
where  it  opens  on  the  sea. 

"  We  have  gained  a  march  upon  them,  we 
have  turned  their  flank,"  said  Davie  in  a 
whisper ;  "I  understand  ye  now." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Morison,  ascending  a  knoll 
which  commanded  the  land  and  sea  to  some 
extent.  "  Yonder  is  the  royal  vessel  which 
hopes  to  take  us  far  up  the  Sol  way,  while 
the  men  whom  she  has  sent  to  seize  us  are 
perhaps  waiting  the  dawn  of  day  to  render  the 
attempt  surer.  But  here  is  our  little  pinnace ; 
let  us  on  board,  give  her  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  if 
wind  and  fortune  befriend,  we  shall  lead  them  a 
chase ;  they  may  as  well  pursue  a  beam  of  the 
sun  as  our  little  ship." 

The  place  in  which  the  shallop  lay  moored 
was  of  great  natural  beauty ;  Morison  might 
have  cast  a  stone  from  side  to  side  of  the  little 
bay,  had  he  been  willing  to  disturb  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  the  spot,  or  unroost  the  sea-fowl 
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that  displayed  their  white  bosoms  from  the  rising 
cliffs  by  which  the  haven  was  bounded  and 
guarded.  In  summer-time,  the  crass  were 

7  O 

strewn  with  foxgloves  and  other  vagrant  flowers  ; 
at  present  they  were  shorn  of  their  beauty  some- 
what, though  the  hazel,  and  holly,  and  barberry, 
still  retaining  their  leaf,  took  away  the  idea  of 
total  barrenness,  while  a  faint  streak  of  light  from 
the  east  touched  the  summit  of  the  cliffs, 
and  announced  to  the  gulls,  sea-mews,  and 
sea-cormorants,  that  day  was  at  hand.  Nor 
did  it  announce  daylight  alone;  it  enabled 
M orison  and  his  companion  to  see  that  the  tide 
was  all  but  full,  while  a  feather  shed  from  the  neck 
of  one  of  the  sea-birds,  as  it  stretched  its  wings 
to  welcome  the  morning,  found  a  breeze  which 
wafted  it  seaward,  and  showed  as  plain  as  with 
a  tongue  that  the  wind  was  propitious.  Nor  did 
the  seamen  who  had  charge  of  this  frail  vessel 
require  to  be  roused  aud  told  what  to  do ;  the 
moment  that  M  orison  stept  on  board  they  rose 
up,  spread  their  sails,  and  taking  up  the  halser 
moved  away  from  land :  the  water  foamed  and 
flashed  aside  and  behind ;  while  the  waves  which 
she  left,  flowed  far  upon  the  shore  of  the 
little  bay,  and  the  foam  with  which  they  were 
edged  spread  itself  out  along  the  spotless  sand 
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like  rich   broad  lace,   flowing   over   the    white 
shoulders  of  some  unconscious  beauty,     itf  i 

"  Deilhae  me,"  said  Davie,  "  but  it's  a  bonnie 
bit !  Weel,  for  snug  nooks,  fairy  spots  and  banks 
on  which  mermaids  love  to  lie  and  toy  with  their 
lang  locks  in  the  moonshine,  there's  nae  isle  in  a' 
God's  ocean  equal  to  our  ain  Scotland." 

M orison  stood  for  a  while  looking  forward  on 
the  course  which  his  little  shallop  was  steering; 
but  his  mind  soon  wandered  from  the  scene 
before  him,  and  he  was  lost  in  rumination  on 
late  events,  when  the  master  touched  his  arm, 
and  said,  '*  Ware-hawk  ! — down,  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake ;  we  are  scented,  and  must  have  a  run  for 
it.  Why,  what  need  was  there  to  stand  up  as  a 
signal-pole  with  a  flag  o'  top,  to  tell  we  were  in 
the  bay  ?  We  must  not,  however,  seem  to  fly, 
else  every  bay  will  shoot  out  its  armed  craft 
against  us,  for  we  lie  like  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
lap  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  each 
of  them  will  try  to  seize  us  by  the  leg." 

Morison  looked  up  the  bay,  and  there,  amid  the 
long  lines  of  sunlight  which  streamed  from  the 
summits  of  the  eastern  hills  upon  the  Solway,  he 
saw  an  armed  sloop  with  all  sails  set,  and  wooing 
the  breeze  which  had  not  then  reached  her,  fol- 
lowing on  the  path  of  his  own  little  bark,  and  from 
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the  bustle  aloft  and  below,  he  guessed  that  she 
smelt  her  prey. 

"  Aweel,"  said  one  of  the  seamen,  dropping  as 
he  spoke  his  line  into  the  water  armed  with  baited 
hooks,  "  gin  I'm  nae  surer  of  catching  a  cod, 
than  yon  chaps  are  of  catching  us,  I  have  small 
hopes  of  aught  fresh  for  breakfast — there  now  ! 
by  St.  Bees,  what  a  whopper !  —  twenty-pun 
weight,  and  as  fat  as  a  parson  !" 

"  It's  a  bonnie  fish,"  said  Davie  Gellock, 
loading  his  pistols  and  sticking  them  in  his  belt, 
"  it's  a  bonnie  fish  ;  T  hope  the  sea-water  winna 
damp  my  powder." 

"  Yell  have  nae  need  for  powder,  either  wet 
or  dry,"  answered  the  seaman.  "  Lord  !  an  it 
come  to  that,  man,  how  d'ye  think  our  cockle- 
shell of  a  shallop,  no  muckle  bigger  than  the  boat 
whilk  auld  Nanse  Halberson  makes  out  of  a  cast- 
off  slipper ;  how  d'ye  think — but  Til  dip  the 
heuk  again,  I  can  but  try — how  think  ye,  this 
eggshell  thing  would  stand  a  shower  of  aim  balls, 
ilka  ane  aughteen  pound  weight  ?  By  my  saul, 
here's  a  second  ane — fellow  to  the  former — this 
is  what  I  ca1  luck.  I  can  see  that  we  are  no  to 
be  ta'en  this  time ;  d'ye  think  that  Providence 
wad  find  us  in  provisions — wad  victual  us  out  like 
an  alderman's  barge,  if  we  are  to  be  captured 
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and  canted  into  the  empty  air,  wi'  a  tow  round 
our  necks  to  hinder  us  from  being  hurt  in  the 
fall  ?— na,  na." 

"  There's  too  much  o'  the  slack,  Robin,  too 
much  o'  the  slack,"  said  the  master ;  "it  don't 
hinder  your  own  hands  but  it  does  the  hands  of 
others ;  don't  you  see  they  are  coming  down  on 
us  like  a  whirlwind — gaping  for  us,  by  goles !  as  if 
they  would  swallow  us ;  bringing  out,  by  the 
piper  !  one  of  their  hollow  customers  on  the  fore- 
castle to  advise  us  to  call  a  halt.  They  won't  be 
such  born  jackasses  sure,  as  to  waste  powder  on  us 
at  this  distance — and  yet  they  are,  by  heaven !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  stream  of  smoke  rushed  sud- 
denly from  the  prow  of  the  approaching  sloop, 
and  before  the  sound  reached  them,  a  ball  came 
dip  dipping  like  a  sea-mew  that  touches  the  top 
of  the  waves  with  its  wings,  then  shakes  the 
moisture  off  again,  and  sunk  some  hundred  yards 
astern.  "  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  master.  "What 
dolts  !  thought  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  could 
have  done  such  a  thing — deserve  to  be  rataned 
seven  leagues  on  old  shelly-coat  Neptune's  back 
for  it — dash  my  old  shoes,  but  here's  more 
wastery  ! — nay,  the  captain  must  be  an  ass — I'll 
warrant  him  some  lord's  son  or  another — a  good 
fellow  mayhap  on  a  bowling-green.  Why  after 
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all  he  takes  good  aim — had  that  iron  messenger 
reached  us,  Robin,  it  would  have  knocked  us  to 
chips — made  shavings  of  us.1' 

The  seaman  to  whom  these  latter  words  were 
addressed,  had  rebaited  his  hook,  committed  it  to 
the  deep,  and  now  stood  watching  it  with  an 
earnestness  of  mind  and  eye,  as  if  no  danger 
pressed  or  approached.  "  Whisht,  whisht,"  he 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  "  he's  nibbling — he's  nib- 
bling— ae  fish  is  hope,  twa  fish  is  hope  doubled ; 
three  fish — and  here  he  is  as  I'm  a  sinner — Lord 
what  a  whale  ! — three  fish — gosh  he'll  whamble 
me,  thirty  pound  weight  if  he's  an  unce — three 
fish  is  success,  whether  it  be  battle  wi'  man  or 
wi'  the  elements ; — now  he's  landed,  and  we're 
safe  :"  and  he  placed  the  three  fish  together,  re- 
garding them  with  a  complacency  in  which  his 
comrades  shdred. 

"  Deil  hae  me,"  exclaimed  Davie,  c<  if  I  can  see 
the  humour  011*1 ;  what  will  three  cod — and  ane 
of  them's  no  a  real  cod,  but  a  dininan — how  will 
three  of  the  best  fish  that  ever  swam  in  Solway 
help  us  in  this  strait  ?  Here's  this  deiTs  buckie 
of  a  sloop  of  war,  ready  to  put  her  net  owre  us 
— and  well  find  it  a  close  herling-bosom,  out  of 
which  there's  nae  chance  of  escape.  But  I'se 
hae  a  kick  at  them.  Here's  my  lang  rifle  whilk 
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I  brought  frae  Hispaniola;  many  a  negro  it  has 
shot  as  well  as  sundry  Spaniards,  and  surely  it 
will  do  as  much  for  yon  damned  pea-jacket  that 
stands  forward,  looking  at  us  through  his  glass  ; 
but  what's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  Sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  mariner 
who  commanded ;  "  nay,  lie  down,  for  that  will  be 
better  ;  what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  d'ye  think  a  goose 
can  catch  an  eagle  ?  we  have  been  dallying,  my 
lad,  merely  to  lay  suspicion  asleep,  but  now  we 
are  taking  to  our  scrapers ;  we  are  stretching  out 
our  wings — see,  how  old  ocean  foams  around 
us — hear  what  a  commotion  the  subsiding  foam 
makes,  like  to  a  thousand  fry  ing  pans." 

Morison  sat  in  perfect  composure ;  he  had  an 
internal  consciousness  that  his  race  was  not  to 
close  at  the  morning  hour,  and  was  busied  in 
raising  those  bright  structures  of  political  gran- 
deur, of  which  all  youthful  spirits  have  visions 
and  revelations.  On  earth,  one  universal  re- 
public in  which  all  would  be  brothers,  mind  tied 
to  mind,  by  the  bonds  of  art,  and  science,  and 
learning,  and  literature ;  all  rank  save  that  of 
nature  abolished,  and  simplicity  and  virtue  re- 
stored ; — such  were  his  visions,  but  they  were  not 
shared  by  any  of  his  present  companions. 
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Davie  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
Morison's  speculations — he,  however,  had  faith 
in  them  at  times.  "  Am  I  no  to  believe,  in  the 
rule  of  three  in  vulgar  fractions,"  he  thus  rea- 
soned, "because  I  canna  work  it  on  the  slate,  or  put 
nae  trust  in  cross  multiplication,  because  inches 
multiplied  by  inches  disna  produce  inches,  though 
I  think  they  should,  since  feet  multiplied  by 
feet  give  feet  ?  These  things  ance  a  mystery  are 
aye  a  mystery,  and  this  liberty  and  equality,  is 
likely  to  remain  a  mystery  wi'  me  too.  For  sup- 
posing now  we  were  a'  as  lang  and  as  handsome 
and  as  strang  as  ane  anither,  losh  what  a  differ- 
ence in  understanding  !  some  are  just  dungeons 
o"1  wit,  while  others  have  nae  as  muckle  sense  as 
a  hen  could  haud  in  her  steeked  neeve."  Davie 
relinquished  his  attempts  at  the  solution  of  poli- 
tical mysteries,  and  thought  again  upon  the  slight 
he  had  endured  from  the  saucy  heiress  of  Howe- 
boddom. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  how  I 
could  be  sae  saft.  I  depended  ov,re  muckle  on 
outward  looks" — here  he  eyed  himself  from 
the  feet  upwards — "  and  owre  muckle  on  the 
fame  acquired  in  helping  Morison  up  the  hill. 
Dod  !  I  thought  an  auld  hen  like  her— for  she's 
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forty  every  hour — an  auld  chuckle,  such  as 
Jean,  wad  hae  luppen  at  me,  like  a  cock  at  a 
grozel." 

The  sloop  of  war  which  held  them  in  chase 
hung  out  signals,  and  from  each  roadstead  in 
sight  armed  boats  or  ships  were  put  in  motion ; 
but  the  wind  from  the  Irish  shore,  the  whole  way 
down  the  channel,  locked  all  in  so  strongly, 
that  no  effectual  attempt  could  be  made  to  inter- 
cept them,  while  a  mist  which  came  creeping 
over  the  sea  as  the  wind  calmed,  screened  them 
at  last  from  sight,  and  baffied  pursuit. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  commander ;  "  thank 
you  for  your  misty  mantle :  had  it  not  been  for 
thee  I  think  Robin's  three  fish  could  not  have 
saved  us.  The  whole  coast  of  merry  old  Eng- 
land is  alive  with  armed  ships." 

"  Haud  your  tongue,  Herbert,"  said  the  Scot ; 
"  dinna  doubt  what  is  doomed.  The  mist  was 
part  of  the  predestination  o1  the  thing.  I  never 
doubted  after  I  got  the  nibble  of  the  third  that 
a'  wad  rowe  right :  I  foretauld  what  has  come  to 
pass." 

"Curse  me,  then,  if  ye  foretauld  that!"  said 
Herbert  pointing  seaward.  "  Who  the  devil  would 
have  thought  it — see  she  shows  her  hull  through 
the  mist  like  a  cathedral,  and  her  masts  look  as 
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if  they  would  bore  a  hole  in  the  sky — but  yarely 
my  lads,  we'll  do  her  yet." 

This  new  alarm  arose  from  a  line-of-battle- 
ship  which  half  burst  through  the  mist,  but 
disappeared  in  a  moment,  though  not  without 
intimating  her  notion  of  their  character  by  a 
couple  of  shots,  which  flew  over  their  heads, 
while  part  of  the  wadding  dropt  on  a  small 
cask  of  powder; — Davie  tossed  it  into  the  sea, 
saying,  "A  spark  and  powder's  hasty  elding." 

"We  are  safe  from  every  thing  but  such  acci- 
dents as  this,''  said.Herbert.  "  By  goles !  had  yon 
lubber  thrown  a  ton  of  his  iron  aboard  of  us,  down 
we  must  have  gone,  in  spite  of  Robin  here  and 
his  Sol  way  cod.  Dash  my  old  shoes  !  I  can't 
credit  these  queer  come-owre-me's ;  I  have  seen 
the  wind  rise  when  I  whistled  on't ;  I  have  seen 
a  fellow  bore  a  hole  in  a  Memel  log  and  draw 
Brabant  wine  from  it,  and  I  have  bought  a  blad- 
der full  of  right  wind  from  an  old  lass  in  Lapland 
— but  three  Solway  cod !  Blow  me  tight,  but 
— that's  a  good  un — it  puts  my  pipe  out." 

To  this  strange  colloquy  M orison  listened  and 
smiled,  for  he  came  from  a  coast  where  many 
wild  maritime  beliefs  lingered,  nor  was  he  wholly 
free  from  such  influences ;  he  had  heard  sounds 
at  night  on  the  Solway-side,  which  he  could  not 
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imagine  to  be  of  this  world,  and  had  seen  lights 
in  the  haunted  glens  which  he  could  not  recon- 
cile with  matters  earthly. 

"  Hou  that's  nought!"  said  Davie,  "there's 
Nanse  Halberson  for  a  blaw  of  tobacco  wad 
send  me  a  wind  to  waft  me  frae  the  Indies 
to  the  Pole;  and  as  for  drawing  wine  frae  a 
tree,  what  mair  marvel  is  it  than  drawing  nut- 
brown  ale  frae  the  bearded  barley?  But  if  ye 
want  to  hear  o'  real  marvels  ye  should  gang  to 
auld  Fluke  Faulder,  of  Allonbay  ;  he  built  a 
bark  whilk  wind  could  nae  upset,  wave  swallow, 
nor  fire  burn ;  I  have  seen  him  in't  when  a'  the 
winds  of  heaven  were  let  loose  on  the  Solway — 
when  the  sea-mew  couldna  keep  i'  the  air,  and 
the  very  fish  were  blawn  out  o'  the  water — there 
he  rode  singing  like  a  mavis.  Dod  !  he  has 
had  fish  at  Kirkcudbright-cross,  when  neither  a 
Maclellan  nor  a  Maculloch — twa  o'  the  bauldest 
names  in  Galloway — dared  man  a  boat  or  dip  a 
haave." 

"Right,  dash  my  wig,  right !"  exclaimed  the 
master,  "  I  knows  old  Faulder — have  had  many  a 
rouse  with  him  on  the  Kentish  shore — he's  like 
me, — knows  every  coast — fears  neither  keelman 
nor  kelpie ; — man  nor  mermaid — has  a  heart  as 
sound  as  a  new  nine-inch  cable,  and 's  generally 
i)  2 
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as  drunk  as  the  Baltic — I  knows    old  Faulder 
well." 

During  these  odd  colloquies, 
of  the  like  kind,  the  shallop 
without  interruption;  the 
though  the  first  flight  of  the 
to  breeze  and  sun,  the  air  was  hazy,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  beyond  gunshot  distance.  On 
the  second  night  of  their  voyage  the  ah-  grew 
dark,  the  sea  gurly,  and  the  wind  stooping  down 
by  fits  lifted  up  foam  and  spray  and  scattered 
them  thickly  through  the  air,  and  made  exposure 
unpleasant.  On  the  left  too,  they  heard  the 
uproar  of  waves  among  the  rocks,  and  now  and 
then  they  could  observe  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
England,  over  whose  cliffs  the  white  foam  was 
riung  far  inland.  "  God  have  a  care  on  us  !" 
exclaimed  Davie  Gellock,  "  whatna  fearfu1  flare's 
yon  ?  there's  a  ball  of  fire  hung  in  the  heaven  as 
big  as  a  hundred  moons  ;  yon  cowes  a' — it  comes 
for  nae  good ;  some  nation  or  some  individual  is 
about  to  kick  the  bucket." 

"  By  goles,  now  !"  exclaimed  the  master,  "  but 
this  is  funny :  your  ignorance  is  as  deep  as  an 
unplumbed  sea.  Aye  indeed  it  is  a  wondrous 
light !  bless  the  head  that  conceived  it  and  the 
hand  that  lighted  it  v  but  for  it,  ten  thousand 
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thousand  men  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  or  been 
dashed  on  the  rocks.  Hark  !  don't  you  hear  the 
growling  of  Qi|Bi"g  sea-monsters ;  they  are  angry 
that  we  hav^B  ^wled  down  their  gullets? — bless, 
say  I,  thatf  HpEddystone." 

Davie  smiled  his  shoulders,  "  And  what  is't 
after  a'  "  cried  he,  "  but  a  bourack  o'  stanes  and 
a  cruzie  o'  oil  on  the  tap  on't  ? — dod !  there's 
little  that  I  see  wordy  of  blessing  about  it ;  it's 
just  a  light  and  sac's  a  bawbee  candle." 

The  land  of  France  was  a  welcome  sight ;  they 
anchored  in  a  little  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  about  the  dawn  of  the  third 
morning  of  their  adventurous  voyage,  and  Morison 
and  Davie,  having  bid  farewell  to  their  com- 
panions, set  forward  without  delay  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  army,  which,  under  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  was  about  to  precipitate  itself  upon 
Italy.  Morison  observed  that  a  change  had 
already  commenced  in  the  kingdom ;  confidence, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Child  of  Destiny,  was 
beginning  to  return ;  music  and  dancing  were 
renewed  in  the  villages ;  men  were  busied  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  manufactories ;  and  that  dread 
engine,  the  guillotine,  had  ceased  to  exercise  its 
-edge  on  the  necks  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men.  As  they  neared  the  frontier  long  lines  of 
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artillery  filled  the  way  ;  squadrons  of  horse  fol- 
lowed, while  regiments  of  foot  might  be  observed 
in  the  distance,  marching  along  the  ground, 
which,  swelling  from  the  plains,  formed  the  base 
of  those  stupendous  mountains  which  sunder 
France  and  Italy. 

Morison  halted  at  the  door  of  a  cabaret ;  two 
or  three  horses  bridled  and  saddled  stood  in  the 
small  court,  and  their  owners,  occupying  a  room 
in  the  interior,  were  enjoying  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy. They  were  young  men ;  officers,  evi- 
dently of  rank ;  Morison  seated  himself  at  a 
small  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
called  for  refreshments ;  nor  did  he  remark, 
for  some  time,  that  they  were  conversing  about 
a  matter  which  interested  him. 

"  Well,  no  matter,"  said  one,  "  widow  or  maid 
she's  a  handsome  one,  and  since  our  general  loves 
her,  I  drink  her  health." 

'•  Yes,"  replied  a  second,  "  but  her  first  hus- 
band was  an  enemy  to  the  republic ;  his  wife  had 
put  it  into  his  head  that  she  was  to  be  an  em- 
press, and  the  born  fool  imagined,  forsooth,  that 
he  would  be  emperor,  and  as  a  republic  did  not 
seem  the  right  road  to  such  honour,  he  turned 
traitor ;  I  saw  his  head  nipt  neatly  off  by  old 
Mother  Guillotine.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the 
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contrary,  sir  ?"  addressing  Morison,  "  I  see  by 
your  eye,  that  you  wish  to  contradict  me." 

All  eyes  were  in  a  moment  turned  on  Morison. 
"  I  have  but  this  to  say,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  that  I 
knew  General  Beauharnois,  and  France  will  ere 
long  own,  that  she  destroyed  one  of  her  bravest 
leaders  without  cause  " 

"  Which  means,"  answered  the  other,  "  that 
I  have  told  what  is  untrue  ;  your  words  must  be 
justified  with  your  sword." 

"  They  shall  not  want  such  justification,  should 
it  be  necessary,"  said  Morison,  "  but  I  have  not 
accused  you  of  falsehood;  I  have  but  said  that 
France  acted  unjustly." 

"  I  might  have  forgiven  a  personal  reproach," 
replied  the  other  fiercely,  "but  he  who  insults 
my  nation,  must  keep  a  sword  ready  to  justify 
it; — mine  is  out,  sir !  follow,  else  I  shall  strike 
you  where  you  sit." 

"You  shall  not  need,  sir,"  replied  Morison, 
following  the  other.  They  were  not  well  over  the 
threshold  till  they  crossed  weapons,  and  foot  to 
foot,  and  hand  to  hand,  engaged  with  equal 
ardour,  and  with  equal  skill.  The  Frenchman  at 
first  made  light  of  his  antagonist  and  seemed 
anxious  to  disarm  him,  and  so  close  the  contest 
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without  blood :  he  soon  found  this  to  be  no  safe 
experiment ;  an  attempt  or  two,  from  which  he 
did  not  escape  without  a  wound,  admonished  him 
that  he  had  met  his  match :  but  this  pleased 
rather  than  enraged  him  ;  he  rejoiced  that  he  had 
found  one  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  smiled  on 
M  orison,  as  with  equal  activity  and  skill  he 
eluded  or  warded  the  rapid  and  scientific  thrusts 
which  he  made.  For  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  the  combat  lasted,  and  though  the  French- 
man was  taller  and  stronger,  and  equally  active, 
he  had  obtained  no  advantage  over  the  Scot, 
to  whose  hand  the  sword  seemed  as  natural  as 
the  claw  is  to  the  eagle ;  nay,  victory  appeared 
to  incline  to  the  latter,  when  the  trumpets  which 
sounded  clamorously  to  horse  interrupted  the 
combat. 

"  There's  my  hand,  sir,  and  we  are  friends  if 
you  like  it,"  said  the  Frenchman  sheathing  his 
sword ;  "  Has  your  country  any  more  such  ? 
France  has  but  one  Lannes." 

"  My  isle,"  said  Morison,  receiving  his  hand 
warmly,  "  has  not  one  who  would  not  defend  the 
honour  of  the  unhappy  dead." 

Lannes  held  out  both  hands — "  Shame,"  he 
said,  "  that  a  stranger  should  love  better  than  I, 
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what  is  noble  and  heroic  !  We  are  friends  from 
this  moment,  if  you  had  slain  my  younger 
brother." 

"  Nay,  you  must  admit  me,  sir  islander,  to 
your  friendship,  also,"  said  one  of  the  comrades  of 
Lannes,  tossing  the  snowy  plumes  of  his  helmet 
as  he  spoke,  "  Murat  loves  a  fine  swordsman." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Now  therefore,  kings,  be  wise  :  be  taught, 

Ye  judges  of  the  earth  : 
Serve  God  in  fear,  and  see  that  ye 

Join  trembling  with  your  mirth. 

THE  PSALMS 


THE  snow  had  left  the  vales  ;  the  trees  were 
bursting  into  bud  ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  were 
holding  their  heads  southward;  the  birds  were 
carolling  from  bush  and  bough,  and  the  sun, 
waxing  warmer  and  warmer,  was  awakening  new 
beauty  and  fresh  fragrance  every  hour.  We 
dare  not  say  that  the  French  marched  with 
unconscious  feet  and  eyes  over  the  loveliness  of 
the  fields,  and  under  the  pure  blue  canopy  of 
heaven,  for  there  were  thousands  in  their  ranks 
who  looked  with  a  poet's  eye  and  felt  with  a 
poet's  heart,  and  who  in  their  meditative  moments 
would  not  have  presumed  to  tread  down  a  flower 
rudely  —  but  an  ardour  unfelt  before  kindled  their 
minds;  they  were  on  a  crusade  on  behalf  of 
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liberty ;  each  soldier  believed  that,  compared 
to  himself,  the  highest  prince  was  a  reptile; 
and  all  their  talk,  and  all  their  songs,  were 
about  conquering  kingdoms,  crushing  thrones, 
and  setting  the  feet  of  freemen  on  the  necks  of 
kings.  In  this  high-wrought  and  ecstatic  mood, 
they  were  not  likely  to  regard  much  on  what 
they  trod;  yet,  when  the  vales  of  Italy  appeared 
like  a  dream  of  paradise  at  their  feet,  as  they 
gazed  from  the  uplands,  they  held  out  their 
hands,  as  if  to  grasp  their  new  inheritance,  and 
pronounced  it  a  more  exquisite  France. 

This   new    and   coveted    inheritance,    though 
inhabited  by  slaves,  was  not  to  be  had  without 
violence  and   blood ;    all  nations  did  not  bend 
the  knee  to  the  idol  Liberty;   nay,  some  boldly 
avowed  their  love  for  the  old  patriarchal  mode  of 
government,   and  preferred  the  splendour  of  a, 
monarchy  to  the  simple  beauty  of  a  republic.     It 
seemed   to  be  the  opinion  of  common   soldier, 
captain,  and  commandant,  that  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  differ  from  the  creed  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  all  matters,  civil,  domestic,  political, 
and  religious,  were  not  only  slaves  and  the  sons 
of  slaves,  but  had  forfeited  all  right  to  breathe 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  or  inherit  the  earth.    Now 
the  people  of  the  lovely  land  on  which  those  new 
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teachers  of  happiness  at  present  looked,  were  an 
indolent  race,  who  loved  to  crush  the  rich  clus- 
ters of  the  grape,  lie  in  the  shade  of  their  own 
fig-trees,  and  enjoy  the  melody  of  the  breezes  and 
the  music  of  the  birds.  Though  descended  from 
the  conquerors  of  the  earth,  a  few  centuries  of  quiet 
in  their  luxurious  climate  had  tamed  the  fierce 
spirit  for  which  the  world  once  had  not  room ;  nay, 
they  had  in  their  turn  yielded  to  a  people  whom 
they  stigmatized  as  barbarous ;  and  the  blue-eyed 
Germans  now  held  rule  over  the  inheritance 
of  the  Scipios  and  Caesars,  and  were  prepared 
to  dispute  the  advance  of  Napoleon  and  his 
fiery  republicans,  with  arms  to  which  they  were 
inured,  and  with  a  discipline  in  which  they  fully 
confided. 

With  the  sea  on  the  right,  and  the  Alps 
on  the  left — his  army  partly  extending  along  the 
narrow  plain,  and  occupying  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains — the  Child  of  Destiny  advanced.  He 
was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms,  some  of  whom  his  sagacity  had  picked  out 
of  the  ranks,  while  others  had  before  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  stood  second 
to  him  alone  in  the  estimation  of  their  country. 
The  sun  was  nigh  setting,  when  reaching  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  which  occupied  a  rough  steep  hill  that 
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partly  commanded  the  line  of  march,  Morison 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  promised  land, 
where  the  sordid  soldier  hoped  for  gain,  the 
higher  minded  for  glory,  while  not  a  few  regarded 
it  as  the  true  native  soil  of  a  republic,  since  that 
of  Rome  had  rooted  there  so  deeply. 

When  Morison  entered  the  ruin,  he  found 
Napoleon  surrounded  by  many  of  his  best  officers. 

"Ha!  Roldan,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  art  as 
welcome  as  a  good  sword  is  to  a  practised  hand. 
There  Italy,  beauteous  Italy,  lies  like  a  virgin 
on  a  bed  of  lilies  ;  the  boldest  wooer  is  surest  of 
success.  We  are  all  resolved  to  contend  for  her 
charms  to-morrow.1" 

"  She  is  unlike  other  beauties,"  answered 
M orison,  "  if  she  is  averse  to  a  nocturnal  visit ; 
but  the  Austrian  is  nigh,  and  seems  unwilling 
that  others  should  approach  her  couch." 

"  Is  he  so  gallant,"  said  Napoleon,  "  as  that  ? 
But  Roldan,  my  friend,  you  have  been  in  soft 
society  since  I  saw  you — you  have  learned  the 
figurative  language  of  love,  and  speak  of  iron 
matters  as  maidens  do  of  laced  mantuas." 

"  He  won't  fight  the  worse  of  that,"  said 
Lannes;  "we  tried  our  swords — not  on  the  air, 
General,  like  the  young  heroes  of  Ossian — and 
my  report  is,  that  better  never  bore  a  brand." 
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"  Ah  !  if  he  fought  with  Lannes,  and  lives  to 
tell  it,  he  is  sufficiently  brave  for  any  deed  of 
daring — but  I  must  have  a  look  at  these  same 
Austrians."  So  saying,  Napoleon  ascended  the 
shattered  staircase  of  the  castle,  and  seating 
himself,  with  some  dozen  or  so  of  his  leaders, 
on  the  summit,  looked  seaward  and  landward — 
on  his  own  armed  battalions,  drawn  up  in  close 
and  compact  order,  within  grasp  as  it  seemed  of 
his  hand,  and  the  equally  compact  but  disunited 
masses  of  the  Austrians,  occupying  the  vale  which 
opened  wider  and  wider  before  him. 

The  evening  was  serene;  the  sun  had  with- 
drawn from  the  valley  land,  and  his  yellow  light 
dyed  the  tree  and  tower  tops,  and  descended 
halfway  down  the  mountains.  Cities,  with  spires 
and  palaces  and  churches  of  polished  marble, 
appeared  in  the  distance ;  magnificent  ruins, 
whose  floors  had  echoed  to  the  steps  of  ^  the 
Caesars,  rose  amid  corn-fields.  To  him  who 
thought  but  of  the  ancient  of  days,  the  land 
supplied  ample  matter  for  reflection ;  while  for 
those  to  whom  the  present  was  every  thing,  and 
the  past  nothing,  there  was  enough  of  beauty 
to  excuse  even  rapture. 

As  Napoleon  gazed  earnestly  upon  the  scene, 
his  attention  was  called  to  a  power  which  hitherto 
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he  had  overlooked:  one  of  his  divisions,  hastening 
to  take  up  its  ground,  approached  the  shore, 
when  a  vessel,  which  till  now  had  lain  like  a 
sleeping  turtle  on  the  waters,  suddenly  hoisted 
British  colours,  and  at  the  same  moment  sent  a 
shower  of  iron  ashore  among  the  masses  of 
infantry.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute  for 
the  general  of  the  division  to  withdraw  his  men 
from  the  range  of  the  ship's  broadside,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bring  up  a  dozen  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  returned  the  shower,  and  com- 
pelled the  ship  of  the  line,  for  such  it  was,  to 
move  further  into  the  ocean. 

"  These  countrymen  of  thine,  Roldan,"  said 
Napoleon,  with  a  smile,  "  are  brave  fellows  on 
the  waters ;  when  we  have  settled  the  business  of 
the  earth,  we  shall  have  time  to  talk  to  them 
about  the  rights  of  man  on  the  waves." 

"  Settle  the  business  of  the  whole  earth ! " 
cried  Murat ;  "  to  do  that  we  must  all  mount 
on  horseback,  and  fight  at  a  gallop." 

When  Murat  of  the  white  plume  said  this,  he 
took  off  his  helmet,  allowed  his  long  hair  to  fall 
over  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
whole  height,  seemed  to  challenge  admiration, 
for  he  was  not  unconscious  that  his  form  was 
elegant,  his  horsemanship  surpassing,  and  his 
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skill  with  the  sword  all  but  unequalled.  Beside 
him  stood  Lannes,  whom  those  of  a  classic  turn 
called  the  Ajax,  and  those  of  a  romantic  one, 
the  Roland  of  the  camp.  He  was  tall  and  mus- 
cular, and  formed  for  feats  of  agility  and  strength  : 
he  seemed  careless  about  the  niceties  of  dress ; 
yet  he  was  neat,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  de- 
lighted in  weapons  of  the  finest  quality  and  most 
exquisite  workmanship  ;  for  he  carried  not  only 
a  blade  of  the  rarest  temper,  but  also  a  brace 
of  pistols,  inlaid  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  skil- 
ful in  matters  of  beauty.  Far  different  from 
these  republican  heroes  both  in  person  and  equip- 
ments, was  their  already  celebrated  leader :  his 
person  indeed  was  finely  shaped,  but  it  was  under 
the  middle  size ;  while  his  clothes  seemed  made 
at  a  venture,  and  appeared  rather  to  he  heaped 
upon  him,  than  to  dress  him.  He  carried  a 
sword  of  an  ordinary  fashion  at  his  side,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  coat  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  were  delineated  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try now  held  by  the  French  and  Austrian  armies. 
Morison  looked  less  anxiously  on  the  enemies' 
masses,  than  he  looked  on  Napoleon  and  his 
comrades  in  arms  ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  it  was  a  daring  adventure,  to  beard  disci- 
plined troops,  and  officers  gray  in  experience, 
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with  soldiers  raised  yesterday,  led  by  officers 
whose  honours  had  been  all  won  in  a  couple  of 
campaigns. 

Napoleon  appeared  to  read  his  looks.  "  Well, 
and  what  think  you  of  it,  citizen  Roldan  ?  Will 
exact,  but  nerveless  tactics  prevail  against  the 
fiery  ecstasy  of  such  charges  as  ours  ?  we  shall 
dissipate  them  like  a  cobweb." 

"  They  will  resist  us  the  less,"  replied  Mori- 
son,  "  that  they  are  dispersed  in  divers  masses; 
we  may  sweep  away  one,  before  the  next  can 
come  to  its  support." 

**  Why  you  have  studied  war,  Roldan,"  said 
his  general ;  "  I  must  keep  you  at  my  right 
hand  to-morrow,  were  it  but  to  see  Murat  of  the 
white  plume  charging  with  all  his  chivalry,  and 
Lannes  rushing  like  one  of  your  own  impetuous 
streams,with  nothing  on  earth  equal  to  the  strength 
of  staying  him.  They  would  have  been  blazoned  in 
eternal  glory,  had  they  lived  and  warred  in  the 
days  of  Homer  or  Ossian." 

"  Who  knows,"  said  Lannes,  "  but  having 
fought  under  the  eye  and  command  of  Napoleon, 
may  be  of  greater  blazon  ?  for  myself,  I  care  but 
to  conquer,  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  and  my 
highest  wish  is  to  die  in  the  achievement  of  some 
great  victory  where  he  is  the  leader." 
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Napoleon  was  touched  with  this  ;  he  seized  the 
hand  of  Lannes,  and  said,  "  I  found  thee  a  dwarf, 
and  now  thou  art  almost  a  giant ;  bloody  will  be 
the  field,  when  thy  valour  fails.  If  I  outlive 
thee,  I  shall  have  such  blazonment  of  thee,  as 
inspired  song,  and  inspired  marble  can  make, 
but  we  have  the  world  to  divide  first." 

An  officer  who  had  hitherto  been  silent  smiled, 
as  he  said,  "  The  desire  of  my  brother  Lannes, 
is  not  in  the  strict  spirit  of  citizenship  ;  a  true 
Frenchman  fights  but  to  defend  his  country,  or 
confer  his  birthright  on  others ;  he  has  no  per- 
sonal views.  I  love  my  general  much,  but  I  love 
my  country  and  liberty  more.  Fie  on  thee, 
Lannes  !  thou  art  sinning  the  sin  of  idolatry." 

"Ho,  ho!  citizen  Bernadotte!"  exclaimed 
Murat,  "  are  these  your  notions  still  ?  a  new  light 
is  awakening  upon  us,  we  have  been  long  enough 
ruled  by  the  ink-horn  and  pen,  and  tied  up  in 
red  tape.  Gad  !  it  is  time  for  the  sword  to  rule  a 
little.  Are  we  to  be  checked  in  our  march,  and  bid 
face  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  by  a  little  club  of 
attorneys  ?  No,  no,  the  army  is  the  Convention, 
the  general  is  the  President,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  rushing  of  the  cavalry-  not 
inaptly  represent  the  noisy  eloquence  which  used 
to  stun  me  when  I  listened  in  the  galleries." 
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"  Right,  Joachim,  right !"  exclaimed  Lannes, 
"  I  was  born  in  a  bivouac,  amid  knapsacks  and 
swords — my  music  is  the  fife— my  law  is  the 
sword— my  general  is  the  deity  whom  I  worship, 
and  were  he  to  bid  me  charge  the  devil  on  his 
burning  throne,  I  should  even  venture  on  the 
brimstone.  I  have  heard  of  Conventions  and 
Councils  of  Five  Hundred :  but  here  we  have  a 
council  of  fifty  thousand.  What  rare  advice, 
general,  shall  we  give  poor  old  dotard  Italy,  to- 
morrrow !" 

"  My  children,"  said  Napoleon,  "  ye  all  speak 
well;  each  according  to  nature;  but  some  of 
you  have  spoken  rashly  of  the  powers  which 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  France.  Bernadotte, 
here,  is  a  citizen  after  the  mould  and  sentiment 
of  Sparta ;  Joachim,  there,  loves  to  wave  his 
white  plumes  in  the  van,  and  rush  on  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  without  being  at  all  querul- 
ous in  the  matter  of  quarrel ;  while  Lannes,  honest 
Lannes,  has  never  been  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  aristocrat  and  a  republican ;  yet  he  is 
his  country's  gallant  soldier  for  all  that ;  and  I 
must  excuse  his  freedom  of  speech,  since  I  know 
his  heart  is  steadfast  and  true." 

The  brow  of  Bernadotte  became  clouded,  "  Ig- 
norance," said  he,  "  citizen  Lannes,  agrees  ill 
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with  freedom ;  it  is  the  business  of  each  citizeri 
to  know  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  country, 
and  to  practise  it  strictly.  That  man  cannot 
truly  enjoy  the  glory  of  independence,  who  is 
unable  to  define  what  it  is.  Come  to  my  tent, 
and  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  instructing  thee — 
thou  art  a  gallant  soldier." 

"  Ay,  go,"  said  Napoleon  calmly,  "  Berna- 
dotte  will  teach  you  all  the  varieties  of  French 
liberty  and  equality;  you  will  learn  that  the 
citizens  of  ninety  thought  differently  from  those  of 
eighty-nine;  that  those  of  ninety-one  changed 
their  creed  from  that  of  the  year  preceding ;  that 
honest  nine- two  called  ninety-one  a  knave ;  while 
ninety-three  reckoned  his  elder  brother  a  rogue; 
then  came  cut-throat  ninety-four,  followed  by 
his  son  ninety-five,  and  their  constitution  was 
planned  in  proscription,  and  consolidated  by  the 
guillotine.  Oh  !  he  will  read  you  such  a  lesson 
on  constitutions,  and  sing  you  the  long  song 
of  the  revolution  with  all  the  varieties.  No, 
Bernadotte — take  my  friend  Roldan  to  your  tent, 
and  illumine  his  ignorance  with  your  lights ;  but 
leave  me  my  Lannes — I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
him." 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  army  was  in 
motion  :  it  was  the  aim  of  Napoleon  to  precipitate 
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his  masses  on  a  point  where  the  Austrian  array 
was  weak,  and  crush  and  dissipate  them  in  de- 
tail. To  accomplish  this,  great  activity  was 
necessary.  "  I  wish  to  spoil  your  shoes,  rather 
than  spill  your  blood,  my  lads,"  he  said  to  the 
grenadiers,  led  by  the  intrepid  Lannes,  as  they 
rushed,  rather  than  marched,  past  him.  "  Murat," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  another  white  plume  for 
you,  should  you  stain  that  one  with  smoke — sent 
by  a  fair  hand  too."  Low  bowed  the  delighted 
soldier  to  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and  crimsoned 
to  the  eyes,  for  he  knew  that  Napoleon  alluded 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  "  Bernadotte,  my  friend," 
he  said,  taking  the  hand  of  that  great  general, 
"  we  shall  see  to-day  the  result  of  those  mathe- 
matical combinations  of  battle  which  we  have 
studied  together.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  ex- 
pedition is  the  second  great  rule  in  our  new 
tactics — we  should  pray  for  the  swiftness  of 
eagles."  The  division  quickened  its  pace.  "  It 
is  not  necessary,"  said  Napoleon,  "  to  urge  the 
impetuous  Lannes ;  his  sword  is  ever  flaming 
in  his  hand,  and  his  soul  ever  burning  in  his 
body  for  action :  I  found  him  in  the  ranks, 
but  what  could  keep  down  such  a  spirit,  save  a 
monarchy  ?  I  have  seen  him  do  as  many  won- 
drous deeds  as  would  help  an  epic  to  enough 
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of  the  marvellous  ;  I  have  no  other  fear  but  that 
in  some  bloody  and  doubtful  day — having  done 
more  than  man  dan  do— he  will  attempt  the  im- 
possible, and  die.  Your  moment  of  action  is 
coming,  Roldan,  why  I  vow  you  are  as  impatient 
as  Murat  or  Lannes." 

The  looks  of  Morison  were  fixed  on  the 
motions  of  the  Austrian  arrny  ;  they  were  moving 
in  three  masses  ;  the  intervals  between  the  divi- 
sions were  large,  and  though  the  commanders 
were  manoeuvring  so  as  to  close  up  the  spaces 
and  unite  the  whole  into  one  body,  the  move- 
ments were  so  slow,  that  to  a  ready  and  quick 
adversary,  they  presented  several  vulnerable 
points,  of  which  no  advantage  was  yet  taken. 
Monson  opened  his  palm  and  then  closed  k,  and 
drawing  down  his  brows  till  his  large  bright  eyes, 
more  than  half  concealed,  glimmered  like  kind- 
ling fires,  exclaimed  unconsciously — "  Time  was, 
time  is,  and  time  will  soon  be  no  more." 

"Ha!"  said   Napoleon,    "I    ask  but  a   mi- 
nute  more— and  I  have  got  it,   by  heaven  !- 
Hark,  hark !    Is  that  thunder,  or  the  sound  of 
artillery?" 

"  Thunder,  I  think,"  replied  Morison. 
"  Yes,  my  young  friend,  it  is  thunder—  but  it 
is   the  thunder  which  blood  foUows.     See,  see ! 
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it  is  the  Child  of  victory  !  Gods  how  astonished 
the  Austrians  are  at  yon  unlooked-for  apparition; 
Massena,  from  thee  let  all  Frenchmen  come  and 
learn  the  art  of  executing  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
thunderbolt  our  new  combinations  of  war."  The 
march  of  Massena,  screened  for  a  league  by  woods 
and  knolls  and  ravines,  was  unperceived  by  the 
enemy  till  the  moment  they  sought  to  close  their 
columns,  and  then  he  rushed  upon  them  with 
horse  and  foot  through  the  smoke  and  hail  of  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

Two  divisions  of  the  enemy  were  thus  held  at 
arm's  length,  till  the  third  was  assailed  and 
crushed;  Lannes  forced  his  way  through  the 
very  centre  of  their  position :  Murat  with  all 
his  cavalry  made  repeated  charges  on  their  flanks: 
Bernadotte  seized  eminence  after  eminence,  to 
which  the  reeling  enemy  looked  for  shelter;  and 
the  mighty  mass  forced  into  the  vale,  and  vexed 
by  sword,  by  bayonet,  and  by  shot,  weltered  this 
way  and  that,  like  a  whale  in  the  ocean,  into 
whose  exhausted  body  harpoon  after  harpoon  is 
thrust  and  thrown, 

In  the  midst  of  this  singular  strife,  the  half  of 
one  of  the  Austrian  divisions,  which  Massena 
sought  to  intercept,  forced  its  way  through  a 
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wood,  hitherto  deemed  impenetrable,  and  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  ravine,  which  till  now  concealed 
them,  formed  on  the  open  and  level  ground,  and 
pouring  in  a  volley  upon  Murat  and  his  cavalry, 
levelled  their  bayonets  and  charged.  The  emi- 
nence— a  craggy  one — on  which  Napoleon  stood, 
lay  almost  in  the  line  of  their  fire,  and  the  balls 
came  whistling  through  the  air  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  while  others  sank  into  the  sward  almost 
at  his  feet,  and  threw  the  earth  and  grass  about 
him.  The  French  for  a  few  minutes  were  on  this 
point,  sorely  pressed,  and  Murat,  whose  snowy 
plume  hovered  amid  the  dark  smoke  of  battle, 
like  a  white  dove  sailing  amid  the  eddying  reek 
of  a  burning  city,  poured  charge  after  charge 
without  effect. 

"  But  where  now,  Roldan  ?"  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon, detaining  him  by  one  of  the  golden  cords 
of  his  oeneral's  dress,  "  stav,  my  friend ;  let 

&  *  * 

Murat  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may." 

Morison  pointed  with  one  hand  to  the  French 

reserve,   and   with    the   other   to   the    Austrian 

division. 

"  And  where  will  my  army  be  in  an  hour,  if  1 

risk  my  reserve  ?  My  combinations  were  perfect, 

but  my  officers  lack  foresight;  stay,  my  friend." 
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Morison  almost  struggled  to  go,  and  while  Napo- 
leon detained  him  by  the  golden  cord,  a  musket- 
ball  severed  it  in  two. 

"  Go,"  exclaimed  the  general,  "  destiny  de- 
cides for  you  !"  And  he  looked  at  the  tassel 
which  was  left  in  his  grasp,  and  then  at  Morison, 
who  hastening  to  the  reserve,  led  them  to  the 
charge ;  the  woody  ravine  through  which  the 
Austrian  column  had  so  lately  marched,  received 
back  their  bleeding  and  diminished  ranks,  and 
the  victory  was  achieved. 

Thus  the  reluctant  gate  of  the  garden  of  Italy 
was  opened,  and  in  streamed  the  conquerors  to 
pluck  the  fruit  and  revel  among  the  flowers. 
The  followers  of  Napoleon  were  all  of  the  right 
martial  stamp  :  France,  at  that  period,  obtained 
for  her  battles  young  men  of  talent  and  charac- 
ter :  she  did  not  recruit  among  the  jails,  nor  the 
houses  of  correction,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
heroes  out  of  the  unhanged  blackguards  of  her 
land.  Neither  did  she  seek  for  leaders  among 
the  rich  and  the  influential  alone:  the  brave  and 
the  sagacious  rose  from  the  ranks  into  -com- 
mand, and  most  of  her  great  leaders  were  of 
humble  birth.  The  first  burst  of  her  revolution 
brought  all  the  genius  of  the  land  into  action ; 
merit — merit  alone  was  regarded;  and  but  for 
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that,  Bernadotte  would  have  died  in  the  ranks ; 
Murat  would  have  continued  a  private  trooper ; 
and  Napoleon  himself,  risen  no  higher  than  a  cap- 
tain of  engineers.  The  mighty  tree  of  the  aristo- 
cracy blighted  with  its  shade  all  that  grew  beneath, 
but  when  it  was  stricken  down  and  consumed 
with  fire,  the  sun  again  warmed  the  earth  and 
nature  resumed  her  free  functions. 

"  1  watch  my  men  in  quarters,  on  march,  and 
in  battle,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  he  who  is  the 
best  and  bravest,  is  marked  out  for  promotion — 
the  dull  and  the  inapt  are  not  stamped  for  ad- 
vancement." 

But  though  Napoleon  had  entered  the  garden, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  pluck  the  fruit  nor  enjoy 
the  flowers  without  opposition  The  Austrians 
were  stunned  rather  than  vanquished ;  new  troops, 
led  by  other  generals,  came  pouring  out  of 
Germany ;  but  the  Child  of  Destiny  triumphed 
over  them  by  valour  as  well  as  by  science;  and 
in  two  or  three  decisive  battles,  told  the  world 
that  the  new  republic  had  produced  a  system  of 
martial  tactics,  arid  a  soldier,  before  whom  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  the  world  would  be  com- 
manded to  bow.  The  thrones  of  Italy  trembled ; 
nor  was  the  spiritual  Prince  of  St.  Peter's  without 
his  fears ; — he  thought  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
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the  protestant  followers  of  the  catholic  Bourbon, 
and  shuddered  amid  his  infallibility,  lest  his 
temples  should  be  profaned,  and  his  treasury 
ransacked,  by  men  who  doubted  every  thing  and 
believed  nothing.  Nor  must  we  conceal,  that  he 
heard  too  with  alarm,  that  the  French  leader  had 
a  taste  for  rare  manuscripts  and  pictures  and 
statues,  and  had  already  in  the  spirit  of  equal 
division,  dispatched  paintings  as  well  as  prisoners 
— statues  as  well  as  flags,  to  France.  How  to 
stay  this  armed  torrent  His  Jffoliness  was  unable  to 
divine :  the  saints  had  been  so  often  appealed  to 
without  profit,  that  he  put  no  trust  in  their  medi- 
ation; and  he  bethought  him  of  appeasing  this  new 
Alaric  through  the  medium  of  gold.  He  was 
however  too  wily  to  move  in  the  matter  him- 
self: he  heard  with  joy  of  the  arrival  of  a 
British  nobleman  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  him 
he  confided  some  of  his  fears,  and  the  whole  of 
his  offers  The  island  envoy  was  too  proud  or 
too  pious  to  accept  the  gold  of  the  church  for 
his  mediation,  but  he  obtained  an  ample  remission 
for  sins  past,  of  which  he  gave  in  a  large  list,  and 
indulgence  for  the  future,  and  then  took  his  leave 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  the 
French  leader. 

The    bridge  of  Lodi  had  been  passed,   and 
E  2 
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Napoleon  was  about  to  advance,  when  he  was 
informed  that  a  confidential  friend  of  His  Holiness 
desired  an  interview  with  him  in  a  neighbouring 
palace. 

"  Ha  ! '""  exclaimed  he ;  "  but  destiny  will  not 
allow  ;  the  Austrian  menaces  me,  yonder  fly  his 
eagles :  I  am  on  the  edge  of  battle ;  moreover  I 
am  infected  with  the  philosophical  heresy,  and 
may  not  be  amenable  to  the  admonitions  of 
mother  church.  Go  thou,  my  friend  Roldan  ; 
thy  heresy  wears  the  venerable  aspect  of  two 
centuries,  and  this  holy  man  may  be  less  severe 
with  thee  than  with  a  new  schismatic.  What  is 
the  costume  of  the  negotiator? — wears  he  the 
cardinal's  cap  ?  " 

Napoleon  uttered  all  this  carelessly,  and  while 
he  was  busied  examining  a  map  of  the  country 
with  a  pair  of  compasses — Murat  whispered  a 
word  in  his  ear. 

"  Ah  !  then  Roldan  is  the  fit  person ;  the 
idea  came  by  inspiration.  But  hold  ! — here  you 
engineer,  what  is  your  name  ?  Is  this  a  lake  or  a 
valley? — you  should  draw  more  clearly." 

"  Neither;"  briefly  answered  the  draughtsman  ; 
"  it  is  a  bit  of  marshy  ground — passable  for  foot 
— difficult  for  horse." 

"  So,  so,  that's  good;  you  are  an  observant 
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officer ;  I  shall  know  your  face  again  when  the 
hour  of  promotion  comes— that  is,  if  the  ground 
answers  to  the  description.  Well,  Roldan,  and 
what  says  the  ambassador  ?" 

"  You  have  not  given  me  my  instructions  yet, 
general ;  give  them,  and  I  shall  be  expeditious ; 
for  the  hour  of  battle  approaches." 

Napoleon  applied  again  his  compasses  to  the 
map  and  scale ;  his  looks  cleared  up  as  he  mused ; 
he  looked  with  a  smile — an  omen  of  victory— 
around  him,  and,  seeing  Morison,  said,  "  Hear 
all — promise  nothing:  if  we  are  threatened, 
threaten  again  :  away  with  thee,  Roldan.  Nay, 
stop,  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  thee  that  this  suppliant 
on  behalf  of  His  Holiness  is  one  of  your  own 
island  nobles ;  you  will  find  him  cold  and  tall  as 
a  rock  of  ice,  as  Ossian  expresses  it ;  go  to  him. 
But  stay — you  must  not  approach  him  as  you 
are,  lest  he  should  say  his  countrymen  are  not 
honoured.  Take  your  general's  truncheon — let 
two  eagles  be  borne  before  you ;  Junot,  you 
can  write  in  a  volcano,  note  down  the  proposals  ; 
and  Roldan,  let  fiery  expedition  be  your  guide — 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  battle,  and  want  you." 

The  way  to  the  palace  lay  through  a  grove 
of  statues;  there  the  austere  composure  and 
poetic  loftiness  of  Grecian  sculpture,  mingled 
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with  the  more  literal  transcripts  from  life  by  the 
Romans,  while  figures  and  groups  of  the  later 
Italian  school  which  sought  to  unite  the  qualities 
of  several  styles,  and  rose  at  least  to  the  pic- 
turesque, abounded.  With  these  were  mixed 
fig  trees  so  old-looking  and  so  large  that  their 
boughs  may  have  sheltered  the  austere  dames  of 
the  Caesars,  or  afforded  shade  to  the  wild  warriors 
of  Alaric ;  here  and  there  too,  a  broken  column 
or  a  defaced  capital  gave  intimation  that  luxury 
was  no  new  thing  to  this  domain,  while  fountains 
invisible  amongst  the  woods,  threw  up  their 
streams  of  water  into  the  sunny  air,  and  diffused 
freshness  over  lawn  and  garden  and  grove. 

"A  fine  place,"  said  Junot,  "for  a  battle; 
these  statues  and  trees  to  protect  the  flank ; 
that  old  temple  in  the  wood  for  our  left  to  rest 
on  ;  and  this  mansion — palace,  what  d'ye  call  it  ? 
— to  form  the  key  to  our  position.  I  wonder 
that  Napoleon,  who  is  fond  of  such  associations 
overlooked  a  station  so  classical." 

Morison  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  Would  you 
bait  a  bull  in  a  bed  of  lilies?  Is  there  not 
enough  of  waste  land  in  Italy  to  fatten  with  blood, 
that  you  should  desire  to  make  this  lovely  spot 
into  a  slaughter-house  ?  Why  some  of  these  sta- 
tues have  the  stamp  of  an  immortal  sentiment  upon 
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them,  and  he  who  would  wantonly  deface  them, 
must  have  a  body  out  of  which  the  spirit  of 
God  has  walked : — but  here  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  doors  of  the  audience-room  stand 
open — let  us  enter." 

The  hall  into  which  M  orison  and  Junot  were 
ushered  was  a  magnificent  one.  Architecture 
had  called  on  her  companions,  sculpture  and 
painting,  to  aid  in  its  splendour,  and  so  beauti- 
fully had  each  striven  for  the  mastery,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  which  had  triumphed. 
The  columns  and  architraves — nay  the  walls, 
were  of  rich  and  variegated  marble,  wrought 
with  geometric  accuracy  and  pdlished  like  mir- 
rors :  the  statues  of  the  elder  chiefs  of  Italy  stood, 
each  serenely  in  his  place,  nor  did  the  pictures, 
amid  all  the  vividness  of  their  expression,  disturb 
the  tranquil  elegance  intended  by  the  master- 
mind which  planned  it.  All  around  too,  stood 
cabinets  of  rare  books  and  rarer  manuscripts ; 
and,  as  if  the  fragrance  of  the  terraced  garden, 
down  the  slopes  of  which  the  open  windows 
looked,  had  not  been  sufficient,  scents  of  the  most 
delicate  kinds  had  been  showered  about  till  the 
whole  smelt  like  the  morning  air  passing  over  a 
bed  of  flowers,  out  of  which  the  sun  is  drinking 
the  dew.  In  the  centre  of  this  dazzling  hall 
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stood  Prince  Parmiano,  shining  in  velvet  and 
gold,  and  fanning  the  carpet  with  his  plumed 
hat;  other  Italian  dignitaries  stood  nigh,  while 
the  centre  was  occupied  by  a  tall,  pale,  handsome 
man,  richly  but  plainly  dressed.  Morison  bowed; 
the  other  bowed,  and  bowed  too  to  Junot,  who 
advancing  at  the  same  time,  stood  beside  Morison 
and  seemed  willing  at  least  to  share,  if  not  usurp 
his  mission. 

A  deep  flush  passed  over  the  youthful  and 
handsome  features  of  Morison,  as  he  looked  on 
his  father,  for  it  was  Lord  Roldan  who  stood 
before  him — while  his  lordship,  looking  at  Junot, 
said,  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  holy  head  of  the 
church — in  whose  hands  are  the  keys  of  hell  and 
heaven — at  whose  breath  kings  reign  or  cease  to 
reign — 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  exclaimed  Junot,  dashing  to  the 
floor  a  large  china  vase,  which,  full  of  ambrosial 
essences,  scented  the  place.  "Go  tell  the 
hoary  impostor,  who  holds  in  imagination  the 
keys  of  apartments  above  and  below,  that  we  are 
on  our  march  to  Rome,  and  will  scatter  his 
kingdom  into  as  many  fragments  as  there  are 
chips  of  that  gilded  potsherd  on  this  palace- 
floor.  I  marvel,  General  Roldan,  that  you 
could  submit  to  such  a  description  of  a  mere 
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mortal ! "  When  Junot  had  done  this,  he  sat 
down  abruptly  in  a  state  chair  in  which  the 
princes  of  the  land  were  anointed,  making  his 
sword  rattle  against  the  inlaid  cabinets,  and 
pulling  out  a  piece  of  cartridge-paper,  sullied 
with  gunpowder,  and  mending  a  pencil,  ex- 
claimed, "  To  business,  General  Roldan  !  to 
business !  Napoleon  waits,  and  a  battle  abides 
us!" 

This  rude  episode  was  not  unwelcome  to 
Morison:  he  was  for  a  moment  oppressed  by 
feelings  which  he  could  not  master ;  he  regained, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  his  accustomed  composure, 
and  turning  to  Lord  Roldan,  said  in  a  calm 
voice,  "  Address  yourself  to  me — -I  am  General 
Roldan." 

Lord  Roldan  bent  on  Morison  a  look  almost 
amounting  to  fierceness,  and  turning  to  the 
prince,  said,  "  Are  the  destinies  of  Italy,  and  the 
interests  of  nations,  confided  to  this  person  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  man,  my  lord,"  said  Morison ; 
"  if  you  are  more,  say  it,  that  I  may  make  obei- 
sance— I  respect  the  gods — 

"  Good,  good  !"  muttered  Junot,  "  Gad,  Nap 
willsmile  at  this — there  it  is,  written  down." 

"  I  am  of  ancient  blood  and  of  unspotted  birth, 
E  3 
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and  so  far  am  I  superior  to  the  person  who 
stands  before  me." 

"  My  lord,"  answered  Morison  "  make  the 
most  of  your  advantages  ;  their  lease  is  nigh  run ; 
the  time  is  at  hand,  when  sense,  and  worth,  and 
genius  will  resume  their  sway,  and  hereditary 
rank,  whether  of  prince  or  of  peer,  will  be  thrown 
aside  as  a  piece  of  rent  apparel.  You  seem  sur- 
prised that  the  destinies  of  nations  should  be 
confided  to  one  so  humble ;  v.  hat  is  it  but  the 
natural,  the  inborn  right  of  man  asserting  mental 
superiority.  I  am — thanks  to  the  crimes  of  rank 
—-now  of  a  nation,  which  casting  down  all  dis- 
tinctions which  fraud  or  folly  raised,  places  its 
children,  real  or  adopted,  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  bids  them  run  the  race  of  fame  fairly. 
Had  your  lordship  been  one  of  the  runners,  I 
say  not  that  you  would  have  been  surpassed, 
but  you  would  at  least  have  won  your  honours 
yourself,  instead  of  receiving  them  from  your 
ancestors." 

"  Good  again,1'  muttered  Junot,  who  thought 
on  Tiis  own  rise  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  "  Why 
Roldan  speaks  like  one  inspired — but  this  fine 
madame  Equality,-  whom  he  worships  has  her 
favourites,  and  that  he'll  find — have  I  written 
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that  down  ? — let  it  stand  for  the  sake  of  its  truth. 
I  marvel  what  this  will  all  end  in?" 

"And  are  these  your  visions  ? "  exclaimed 
Lord  Roldan.  "  Why  did  the  Spiritual  Prince 
of  the  Earth  send  me  to  parley  with  a  nation 
of  madmen,  who  cannot  perceive  that  God,  in 
his  wisdom  or  in  his  wrath,  has  'made  men 
unequal  in  strength  and  stature,  mental  and 
bodily.  Liberty  !  why  should  such  a  passionate 
and  erring  creature  as  man  have  a  boon  which 
he  has  not  the  soul  to  enjoy  ?  Equality  !  why 
should  men  shed  seas  of  blood  to  establish  what 
cannot  exist  ?  The  very  violence  by  which  they 
seek  it  is  an  assurance  that  it  cannot  be ;  they 
ask  for  it  in  arms,  yet  cannot  observe,  that  in  their 
obedience  to  discipline  and  leaders,  they  are 
worshipping  the  very  idol  which  they  desire  to 
pull  down." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Junot :  "  some  now  would  call 
that  sophistry ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  an 
army  under  strict  command  presents  but  a  poor 
image  of  liberty.  It's  fine  talking  of  equality 
with  a  staff-officer ;  I  have  put  that  down  too ; 
it  will  amuse  the  little  corporal.'1 

"  I  come  not  here,  my  lord,"  said  Morison,  "  to 
discuss  whether  the  one  half  of  mankind  should 
have  saddles  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  their 
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lips,  that  the  other  half  who  are  booted  and 
spurred  may  ride  them;  but  I  come  to  hear 
what  His  Holiness  has  to  say : — be  brief." 

"  When  I  undertook  the  office  of  mediator," 
replied  Lord  Roldan,  haughtily,  "  I  imagined 
that  I  should  have  an  interview  with  men  of 
birth  and  breeding,  with  whom  I  could  converse 
without  feeling  degraded; — but,  lo !  one  of  the 
delegates  of  this  great  republic,  one  and  indivi- 
sible, is  a  vulgar  trooper,  raised  from  the  ranks 
for  a  fit  of  random  courage — the  cheapest  of  all 
commodities;  and  the  other — " 

"'  The  other,  my  lord,"  replied  Morison,  "  is 
one  who  never  knew  a  father — was  abandoned  to 
a  cold  and  unfeeling  world — was  thrust  out  of  a 
land  where  he  all  but  begged  his  bread,  that  he 
might  die   unknown  in  obscurity ;    and  is  now 
in  high  command   and    unbounded    trust,    and 
hopes  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  he  shall 
help  to  make  the  men  of  his  own,  his  native  isle 
as  free  as  the  wind  of  their  own  mountains ;  and 
teach    the   proud   aristocracy  to    value   humble 
worth."    He  pulled  his  sword  half  out   of  his 
sheath  as  he  said  this,  and  thrust  it  back  with  a 
clang  which  made  all  present  start,  save  the  stern 
messenger  of  His  Holiness. 

Lord  Roldan  turned  to  the  prince,  and  said, 
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"  The  devil  was  the  first  democrat,  and  all  that 
man  got  by  it  was  the  loss  of  paradise  :  it  was  a 
light  which  led  to  hell,  and  not  to  heaven.  So 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  men,  who  with 
the  sword  in  their  hands,  and  with  benevolence 
on  their  lips,  go  forth  to  the  nations;  calling  out 
with  every  blow,  '  Liberty  and  Equality  ! '  Vain, 
vulgar  desperadoes  !  do  they  hope  to  extinguish  a 
light  which  heaven  kindled  a  thousand  years  ago  > 
Adieu,  Messieurs  Republicans,  I  break  off  our 
parley." 

"  Farewell !"  said  Morison  ;  "  but  as  we  are 
about  to  advance,  and  we  move  as  though  we 
were  winged,  this  passport  will  protect  you  and 
yours  from  all  interruption." 

Lord  Roldan  folded  his  arms,  bowed  a  refusal, 
and  retired.  Morison  and  Junot  hastened  after 
Napoleon,  whom  they  found  on  the  advance 
against  the  grand  army  of  Austria,  now  concen- 
trating its  columns  to  give  or  receive  the  attack. 

"Ha,  Roldan  !  you  are  welcome  back!"  said 
Napoleon,  "  here  I  place  you  at  my  bridle  rein — 
you  are  always  cool,  and  your  courage  is  equal 
to  your  judgment ;  you  may  be  needed  in  one  of 
those  closing  attacks,  with  which  I  wind  up  my 
battles.  Come  Junot,  read  your  notes  to  me — 
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what  said  the  ambassador,  and  what  was  the 
answer  of  General  Roldan  ?" 

Junot  read  his  notes,  omitting  nothing ;  Na- 
poleon laughed — bit  his  lip,  or  looked  stern. 

"  Well,  this  island  lord  of  thine  is  a  bold  man, 
I  must  needs  say;  he  cannot  be  one  of  your 
chiefs  created  for  his  wealth — for  a  successful 
speculation  in  the  funds — or  because  he  holds 
shares  in  a  fruitful  canal — or  from  being  a  partner 
in  that  splendid  bubble,  called  the  bank.  No, 
no,  this  lord  has  some  soul  in  him.  Who  is  he, 
General  Roldan  ?" 

"  He  is  my  father,  sir,"  answered  the  other 
composedly. 

"  Your  father  !  Light  of  heaven  !  of  what  are 
you  proud  islanders  composed  ?  And  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  son — and  such  a  son  !  I  shall 
never  I  fear  be  able  to  work  that  strange 
people  into  my  scheme  of  a  general  republic. 
Here,  Junot,  hurry  after  Lord  Roldan ;  say, 
Napoleon,  the  leader  of  the  French,  sends  him 
this  ring  from  love  of  his  son,  and  out  of  respect 
to  his  own  dauntlessness."  Junot  bowed,  and 
departed  on  the  spur. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  strayed, 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  played, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 

DRYDEN. 

WITH  the  whirlwind  on  which  Napoleon  rode, 
when  he  swept  army  after  army  of  the  Austrians 
from  Italy,  our  narrative  has  little  to  do ;  every 
battle  confirmed  that  great  leader's  confidence  in 
the  infallibility  of  his  mathematical  system  of 
tactics,  and  called  forth  the  high  qualities  of  the 
subordinate  chiefs.  Morison  became  one  of  his 
distinguished  leaders — he  was  equally  cool  and 
intrepid — his  presence  of  mind  never  forsook 
him,  and  though  he  had  headed  some  desperate 
attacks,  and  fought  in  the  very  tempest  of 
battle,  he  escaped  unharmed ;  his  men  loved 
him  not  more  for  his  skill  and  courage,  than 
for  his  determined  republican  principles,  and 
the  gaiety  of  his  nature. 
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In  establishing  himself  thus  favourably,  we 
must  not  conceal  that  he  was  aided  largely  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  honest  Davie  Gellock, 
who  had,  by  some  sort  of  natural  freemasonry, 
rendered  himself  acceptable  to  all,  from  the  chief 
who  commanded  to  the  humblest  that  obeyed. 
Since  his  repulse  by  the  heiress  of  Howeboddom, 
he  had  given  all  his  matrimonial  notions  to  the 
wind ;  he  fought,  and  talked,  and  sang  and 
danced,  like  one  possesst  with  the  spirit  of  three 
Frenchmen ;  he  was  skilful  in  mimicry,  too, 
and  having  a  natural  talent  for  caricature,  exhi- 
bited such  specimens  of  his  skill,  as  made  him 
the  life  of  every  bivouac ;  for  it  is  a  truth,  that 
the  humble  love  to  ridicule  the  high. 

It  happened  on  the  advance  of  Napoleon  into 
the  papal  territories,  that  the  division  commanded 
by  Morison  led  the  van,  and  halted  for  the  night, 
in  a  wood  within  a  day's  march  of  Loretto.  The 
army  had  executed  this  movement  with  un- 
looked-for rapidity  :  the  light  troops  extended 
along  the  whole  line  of  forest,  which  separated 
the  barren  from  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
district,  and  occupied  the  road,  which  sweeping 
through  the  woodland  connected  Loretto  with 
Invola,  where  the  soldiers  of  the  Holy  See  had 
just  suffered  a  sharp  defeat.  No  sooner  were  the 
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troops  placed  in  bivouac,  than  the  moon  came 
forth  clear  and  bright,  accompanied  by  many 
stars;  some  of  the  soldiers  pleased  themselves 
with  pacing  up  and  down  with  folded  arms, 
discoursing  on  the  deeds  they  had  done,  and 
the  adventures  which  they  hoped  yet  to  achieve  ; 
others  threw  themselves  heavily  down,  and  sunk 
into  the  slumber  which  fatigue  easily  finds ;  while 
the  greater  portion  prepared  their  supper,  fur- 
bished their  arms,  or  consumed  the  fore-part  of 
the  night,  in  conversing  about  their  enemies, 
and  their  own  leaders. 

That  the  French  were  so  far  in  advance, 
seemed  to  be  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  for 
the  village  maidens  sung  loudly  as  they  drove 
then*  cows  homeward,  while  the  vine-dressers 
echoed  them  back  ;  and  mirth  abounded  in  the 
land. 

Morison  had  established  his  tent  under  the 
portico  of  an  old  temple;  fruit-trees  grew  in 
wild  disorder  around,  while  the  vine  threw  its 
tendrils  and.  hung  its  clusters  over  the  highest 
columns,  and  formed  those  fine  combinations 
which  landscape  painters  love  to  display  in  their 
compositions.  He  folded  his  arms  over  his 
bosom,  and  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  paced  to  and  fro, 
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revolving  in  his  mind  the  vicissitudes  of  his  past 
life,  and  wondering  what  was  for  him  in  the 
future.  His  thoughts  wandered  to  his  native 
glen,  and  to  his  mother's  bosom  ;  nor  did  they 
exclude  the  Lady  Kose,  whom  he  in  fancy  saw 
seated  on  the  battlements  of  Roldan  tower,  en- 
joying the  fragrance  of  the  evening,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  moon  on  hill  and  sea.  He  was 
not  without  suspicions  that  he  had  done  unwisely 
in  scorning  the  advances,  nay  offers,  which  Lord 
Roldan  had  made  to  his  mother ;  and  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  do  this  from  a  feeling  which 
began  to  grow  within  him,  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  freedom,  some  of  the  French  rulers  and 
leaders  were  aiming  at  absolute  power,  and  were 
likely  to  achieve  it.  The  burning  zeal  of  the 
soldiery  for  Liberty  and  Equality,  had,  he  ob- 
served, begun  to  cool ;  the  establishment  of  new 
republics  was  indeed  talked  of,  and  the  fraternal 
embrace,  and  the  tree  of  Liberty,  and  the  cap  to 
match,  were  common  figures  of  speech ;  but 
acts — acts  were  what  he  reasoned  upon,  and 
many  of  these  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  with 
true  republican  principles. 

In  his  reverie  Morison  strayed  into  the  wood, 
and  approached  so  close  to  one  of  the  bivouacs, 
that  he  could  overhear  all  that  the  soldiers  said. 
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Their  talk  was  about  the  matters  of  the  campaign, 
nor  did  they  seem  to  care  who  heard  them,  for 
they  spoke  loud  and  bold.  "  You  talk  like  a 
shaven  monk,"  said  the  first  soldier;  "a  shaven 
monk,  who  worships  beads,  and  crosses,  and 
pastoral  crooks.  The  philosophic  mind  disregards 
all  that  trumpery ;  these  are  the  stock  in  trade 
by  which  cunning  men  have  contrived  to  cheat 
and  bamboozle  the  world  :  when  we  reach  Loretto, 
we  shall  clean  out  the  whole  kit,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Spontoun."" 

"  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  a  second  soldier,  "what 
strange  plunder  we  shall  have.  One  will  burden 
himself  with  a  whole  holy  manger — the  greater 
ass  he.  Another  will  fill  his  knapsack  with  the 
holy  Infant's  pap-spoons ;  a  great  baby,  unless 
they  are  of  gold ;  while  little  Macmanus  here — 
long-tailed  Manus,  as  we  call  him,  will  seize  the 
holy  saucepan  that  boiled  the  first  potato,  and 
run  away,  the  thief  of  the  world,  with  a  silver 
mother  of  Jesus." 

"  You  are  all  fools  and  born  idiots  ! "  exclaimed 
a  third.  "  Know  ye  not  that  there  are  cups  of 
gold  set  round  with  diamonds,  for  our  Ladye  to 
drink  out  of ;  bracelets  of  the  like  metal  for  her 
ladyship  to  wear;  ay,  and  slippers  which  will 
show  you  how  to  pick  your  steps  in  the  darkest 
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night,  from  the  diamonds  in  which  they  are  set : 
some  of  these  shall  find  their  way  into  little 
Martin  of  Tours's  knapsack,  or  I  am  no  true 
soldier." 

"  But  I  hear,  lads,"  said  a  fourth  of  those  free 
companions,  "  that  it  will  be  no  go  after  all :  the 
holy  people  of  Loretto  have  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  sighs  and  sheds  tears  for  the  sins 
of  the  people ;  and  it  is  said,  she  will  smite  us 
as  the  angel  did  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  when  we  wake  in  the  morning  we 
shall  be  all  dead  corses." 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  a  filling  of  cups  and 
glasses  took  place;  some  of  them  were  drained, 
and  the  conversation  was  renewed.  "  I  confess," 
said  one  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  "  that  I 
like  not  the  errand  on  which  we  are  bound ;  the 
sword  is  a  sharp  reformer,  and  he  that  is  con- 
vinced through  fear  is  a  suspicious  convert.  Had 
we  continued  to  dethrone  kings  and  erect  repub- 
lics, all  would  have  been  well ;  but  I  have  not 
shaken  off  respect  so  fully  for  holy  mother  church, 
as  to  like  this  inroad  upon  her.  Bourbon,  you 
know,  was  killed  in  the  sack  of  Rome." 

"  Ay,  and  so  might  the  little  corporal  too, 
lads,"  said  a  second  sharp-shooter,  "  were  he  to 
run  madly  into  the  line  of  shot,  as  Bourbon  did  ; 
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gad  !  he  is  more  scientific  than  that ;  I  have  seen 
him,  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  pencil,  lay 
down  a  plan,  by  which  a  strong  place  was  taken 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood ;  he  excels  all 
leaders,  ancient  and  modern ;  he's  the  man  for 
my  money,  and  should  he  set  up  for  himself, 
here's  a  rifle :  I  say  no  more." 

"You  talk  of  his  compasses  and  his  pencil !" 
exclaimed  a  third  of  the  same  band,  "  see  here, 
look  at  that,  'tis  Napoleon's  invention ;  with 
that  I  heard  him  say,  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
quer the  world' — cause  why  ? — in  that  little  cake, 
the  essence — the  strength  of  a  stone  of  beef  is 
compressed  ;  an  ounce  weight  will  make  six 
gallons  of  soup,  and  with  soup  we  can  face  the 
devil." 

"  Conquer  the  world  !"  said  a  fourth,  "  I  think 
we  have  conquered  enough ;  we  have  done 
more  in  one  campaign,  than  any  army  of 
modern  times,  and  I  wish  to  return  to  my  cot- 
tage and  garden  in  Champagne;  I  was  plucked 
out  of  my  little  paradise  by  that  cursed  con- 
scription." 

To  the  no  small  astonishment  of  Morison, 
the  voice  of  Davie  Gellock  rose  from  the  midst 
of  the  group,  not  in  a  low  tone,  soliciting  notice, 
but  commanding  attention.  "  We  are  nae  better 
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than  a  wheen  born-fools !"  exclaimed  that  wor- 
thy, "  we  put  the  tricolour  in  our  caps,  take  a 
sword  in  our  hands,  and  peril  our  best  blood — 
and  what  for  ? — I  ask  the  question,  what 
for?"— 

"  What  for,  Monsieur  Gellock,"  said  a 
soldier  of  Picardy.  "  Why,  for  dame  Freedom, 
to  be  sure :  Divel !  do  you  think  we  don't  know 
what  we  are  about  ?" 

•'  Ye  imagine  ye  ken  what  ye  are  driving  at," 
answered  Davie,  "  but  deil  gae  down  my  crapin, 
cloven  foot  an'  a',  if  it's  the  intention  of  our 
leaders  to  let  us  build  up  a  republican  bou- 
rack  among  the  saunts  and  sinners  o'  Italy, 
as  we  jaloused  :  na,  na.  Will  ye  tell  me  now, 
what  makes  our  little  corporal  collect  a'  the 
bonnie  Madonnas  and  saunts,  and  Christs  that 
are  limned  on  canvass,  cast  in  silver,  or  cut  in 
stane,  and  send  them  aff  to  France  ? — I  ask  ye 
the  plain  question — now,  deil  a  ane  o'  ye  can 
tell.  Why  then,  its  just  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  Pope  of  Rome  in  Paris,  wi'  a'  his 
images  about  him,  and  compelling  us  to  fall 
down  and  worship — and  what's  waur,  pay  for 
absolution  for  sins,  whilk  others  compelled  us 
to  commit.  I  wad  therefore  council  ye  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  :  to  think  that  a 
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ganging  foot  should  ay  be  gathering,  and  no 
be  carried  into  the  clouds  wi'  grand  philosophic 
notions  anent  liberty  and  equality ;  but  remem- 
ber that  we  have  backs  to  be  clothed  and  bellies 
to  be  filled,  and  that  as  naebody  has  been  fed 
by  ravens  since  the  time  of  Elijah,  we  have 
mair  need  to  trust  to  ourseP.  Let  us,  therefore, 
with  ready  hands  and  unscrupulous  consciences, 
visit  this  little  Sanctum  of  Lorretto,  the  images 
there,  I  am  tauld,  are  just  loaded  wi'  diamonds, 
like  ane  of  thae  trees  wi'  figs ;  and  should 
ony  ane  o'  ye  hae  conscientious  gripings,  being 
Catholics,  even  turn  owre  the  silver  or  the 
gowden  commodity  to  me,  I  am  a  Presbyterian 
and  not  scrupulous."  The  auditory  burst  into 
loud  laughter  at  Davie's  speech. 

"  He's  a  droll  dog  !  but  we  never  know  whe. 
ther  he  is  merry  or  serious." 

Morison  smiled,  and  passed  onward  to  where 
he  heard  the  soldiers  of  other  bivouacs  in- 
dulging themselves.  The  trees  were  lofty ;  the 
sward  was  soft  and  velvety ;  he  now  and  then 
paused,  and  looked  at  the  stars  glimmering 
through  the  canopy  of  boughs  overhead,  or 
glanced  at  the  flower  out  of  which  his  foot 
crushed  a  fragrance,  new  as  well  as  grateful  to 
him ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  contemplated 
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the  wild  birds  of  the  air  that  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  sheltered  branches,  and  looked  down  dis- 
turbed at  the  sight  of  an  intruder  on  their  soli- 
tude. All  at  once,  the  sound  of  horses  urged 
to  the  gallop,  came  on  his  ear:  then  there 
was  a  halt ;  voices  in  fierce  altercation  were 
heard  ;  pistol-shots  fired ;  and  finally,  the 
scream  of  a  lady  in  distress  and  terror,  made 
the  wood  re-echo.  Morison  hurried  forward, 
and  bursting  fiercely  through  the  tangling  vines 
upon  a  bend  of  the  road,  the  cause  of  all 
the  outcry  became  visible.  A  party  of  riflemen 
and  cuirassiers  had  established  their  bivouac 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  public  way,  and  were 
rifling  travellers  whom  ill-fortune  and  ignorance 
of  the  military  occupation  of  the  country  had 
thrown  into  their  hands.  One  of  the  servants 
who  had  resisted,  was  killed ;  a  cuirassier  lay 
dying  beside  him ;  some  dozen  or  so  were 
rifling  the  luggage,  while  three  others  were 
contending  for  a  lady,  who,  with  her  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  dilated 
and  gleaming  with  indignation  and  terror,  and  a 
pistol  in  her  hand,  stood  against  a  tree,  uttering 
shriek  upon  shriek. 

As  a  sharpshooter  put  forth  his  hand  to  seize 
her,  a  cuirassier  struck  his  arm  down  exclaiming, 
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"She  is  mine,  by  all  the  saints  of  Italy  and 
France  to  boot! — didn't  I  pull  her  from  her 
horse?" 

"You  be  flogged  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  seiz- 
ing the  cuirassier  by  the  belts,  "  I'll  shake  ye 
out  of  your  boots  in  a  moment,  by  all  the  gods 
ancient  and  modern ! — the  girl's  mine,  I  cut 
down  the  fellow  who  defended  her." 

"She  shall  belong  to  neither,"  said  the 
third,  "  you  have  wives  in  France  and  I  am 
single ;  besides,  you  are  illiterate  asses  and  won't 
understand  her  tongue — don't  you  hear  that  her 
very  shriek  has  a  foreign  sound?" 

"  Then  I  swear  she  shall  belong  to  us  all," 
exclaimed  the  cuirassier.  This  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  other  two,  and  they  were  about  to  seize  her, 
when  Morison  burst  upon  them,  saying  sternly, 
"Back,  villains  !"  throwing  the  foremost  off  with 
such  force  that  he  reeled  three  paces  and  fell  with 
a  violence  that  made  rising  painful.  The  second 
bowed  and  disappeared  ;  but  the  third,  in  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  not  recognising  his 
chief,  plucked  a  pistol  from  his  belt;  it  was 
struck  down  and  the  sword  at  his  throat,  when 
the  affrighted  lady  sprung  into  her  deliverer's 
arms,  and  murmuring,  "Morison,  Morison!" 
fainted  in  his  bosom. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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The  voice  made  his  heart  thrill :  he  gazed  in 
her  face,  now  as  pale  as  death,  and  saying, 
"  Rose !  Lady  Rose ! "  staggered  to  the  bank,  and 
placing  her  among  the  flowers  undid  her  head 
gear,  exclaiming,  "  O  for  a  drop  of  water  !"  Wa- 
ter was  in  a  moment  brought — in  the  helmet  too 
of  the  cuirassier  lately  so  fierce  and  rude  ;  the 
rough  soldier,  kneeling  on  one  knee  as  he  pre- 
sented it,  held  down  his  head  and  said,  "  Ah  !  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Lady,  and  yours  too,  General 
Roldan."  The  soldiers  quitted  their  plunder 
to  gaze  on  a  scene  of  a  softer  kind,  and,  as  life 
and  consciousness  returned,  such  a  flush  of 
loveliness  came  with  them  as  moved  the  hardest. 

"  She  is  English,  I  swear,"  cried  one  of  the 
cuirassiers,  "  the  Island  skins  are  as  white  as 
lilies  washed  in  dew." 

"Whether  white  or  brown,"  said  a  second, 
she  has  handsome  limbs  any  way  :  and  see  how 
long  and  round  her  neck  is !  Our  general'* 
in  luck  to-night  when  such  a  dove  has  flown 
into  his  bosom !" 

Rose  gazed  on  Morison,  next  on  the  armed 
men  around  him,  and  then  on  her  servants,  one 
of  whom  lay  dead  and  the  other  stood  sorely 
wounded.  She  started  up — spoke  to  them — 
named  them — laid  her  hands  on  them — and 
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looking  on  her  fingers  reddened  with  their  blood 
said,  "  This  is  the  reward  of  faithfulness.  Oh 
Morison,  are  these  fierce  soldiers  thine  ?" 

Other  witnesses  were  nigh :  the  bivouac, 
which  was  enlivened  by  Davie's  eloquence,  heard 
the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the  noise  of  strife,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot ;  the  foremost  was  the  re- 
doubted Davie.  His  eyes  opened,  as  he  after- 
wards declared,  as  wide  as  saucers,  and  his 
mouth  gaped  like  a  mill-door,  when  he  beheld 
the  Lady  Rose  in  the  arms  of  Morison,  and  dead 
men  lying  around.  "Wha  o'  ye  now,"  ex- 
claimed Davie,  looking  fiercely  on  rifleman  and 
cuirassier,  "  has  had  the  audacity  to  meddle  with 
this  lamb?" 

"  I  did  it,"  said  a  sharpshooter,  "  and  what 
have  you  to  say  to  it  ?  I  yielded  to  the  general, 
but — "  and  he  stept  towards  Davie  with  a 
menacing  look. 

"The  devil  ye  did  !"  said  Davie,  and  spring- 
ing upon  the  soldier  locked  his  arms  round  him, 
and,  heaving  him  off  the  ground,  bestowed  a 
squeeze  upon  him  such  as  a  bear  bestows  on 
those  who  bereave  her  of  her  whelps,  and  then 
flinging  him  violently  down,  bade  him  gather 
himself  up  at  his  leisure.  He  lay  without  mo- 
tion while  Davie  triumphantly  exclaimed,  "  We 
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are  forbid  to  use  lead  or  steel  in  our  quarrels, 
sae  there's  nae  martial  law  infringed,  but  an  I 
had  used  baith  he  could  nae  hae  had  the  starch 
ta'en  better  out  of  him." 

The  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  hurrying  horse 
was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  Napoleon, 'with 
Murat  and  Lannes,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
"  Ha,  Roldan  !  what  is  this  ?  Ah,  a  lady  ! 
I  understand  —  and  a  fair  one — an  Islander 

too  r 

Rose  stept  forward,  and  looking  composedly 
at  Napoleon  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  an  Islander :  a 
traveller  too,  and  of  a  sex  with  whom  the  brave 
wage  no  war :  but  these  men  attacked  me  on 
this  spot,  slew  one  of  my  servants,  and  would 
have  been  rude  to  myself  but  for  the  coming  of 
General  Roldan." 

Napoleon  looked  on  the  lady  and  on  Mori- 
son,  then  turning  to  Murat  said,  "  Joachim,  they 
are  as  like  each  other  as  twin  stars." 

"  I  never  beheld  a  face,  save  one,  so  beautiful," 
replied  Murat ;  "  how  Lannes  gazes  on  her !  had 
he  been  one  of  the  spoilers  Roldan,  would  have 
had  a  task  equal  to  storming  a  town  to  have 
regained  her." 

Morison  meanwhile  had  been  forming  his 
own  resolution.  "  Here,  Davie,"  he  said,  "  and 
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thou  too,  my  friend,"   laying  his  hand  on   the 
shoulder  of  the  cuirassier,  from  whose  helmet  the 
water  still  dropped,    "  take  each  of  you  six  men 
in  whom  you  can  trust ;  follow  me  to  my  tent, 
and  there  form  a  guard  for  this  lady's  protection, 
and  answer  with  your  hearts'  blood  for  her  safety. 
—General,  when  that  is  done,  I  attend  on  you." 
Napoleon  bowed    to  Morison,   and  lower   to 
Lady  Rose,  as  they  walked  towards  the  tent.  "  I 
like  this,"  said  the  chief;  "  my  friend  Roldan's 
quite  a  hero— a  hero  for  the  muse  of  Ossian.  These 
tender  incidents  soften  the  iron  aspect  of  war ; 
they  impart,  too,  a  chivalrous  daring  to  a  man  of 
an  imaginative  temperament;  I  shall  bid  Roldan 
thunder  in  the  van,  or  rush  on  with  the  reserve, 
in  the  very  next  battle.  But  Lannes,  my  friend  ! 
you  heed  me  not  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  thinking,"  said  Lannes,  "what 
a  lucky  fellow  Roldan  is ;  he  began  in  romance, 
and  something  romantic  still  follows  him  ;  a  sor- 
ceress in  Hispaniola  told  him  he  would  become 
great,  and  great  he  becomes  accordingly.  I  wish 
some  one  would  consult  the  stars  for  me,  and 
show  me  a  career  as  bright." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  said  Napoleon,  his  brow 
darkening  slightly  as  he  spoke. 
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"You,  General?"  exclaimed  the  other — "can 
you  read  the  planets  ? 

"  I  can  guess,"  answered  Napoleon ;  "  I  have  a 
star — all  men  of  mark  have  stars — and  you, 
Lannes,  have  one — I  see  it  now — yonder  it  is 
beside  my  own  !  how  brightly  they  blaze  and  move 
brilliantly  together  through  the  sky.  But  what 
do  I  behold !  one  is  suddenly  extinguished,  while 
the  other  continues  its  course  undimmed." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  exclaimed  Lannes :  "  let  my 
course,  like  yon  shooting  star,  be  bright  to  the 
last ;  but," — and  he  looked  round  ere  he  said,  in 
a  low  earnest  voice — "  you  will  be  lord  of  Eu- 
rope first." 

Napoleon  seized  him  by  the  ear,  gave  it  a 
gentle  pinch,  and  answered,  "  What  words  are 
these  ?  citizen  Lannes — you  know  not  the  harm 
they  might  do  you." 

"  The  day  is  gone  for  that,"  replied  the  other 
cheerfully ;  (t  it  is  not  likely  that  one  of  Napo- 
leon's followers  will  allow  dame  Guillotine  to  take 
her  will  of  his  neck  ;  her  grips  are  not  so  pleasant 
as  were  the  grips  of  yon  island  girl  round  the  neck 
of  Roldan— -I  never  saw  him  look  confused  be- 
fore." 

"  And  likely  may  never  see  him  so  again,11  said 
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Napoleon ;  "  I  love  Roldan — his  courage  is 
great,  his  presence  of  mind  equal  to  my  own,  and 
the  quickness  of  his  conceptions  is  surpassed 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  execution — yet,  he  is  a 
riddle  ;  there  is  something  mystical  and  undefined 
about  him ;  he  already  begins  to  look  coldly  on 
our  career ;  his  head  is  filled  with  the  chimeravS 
of  liberty  and  equality,  and  he  expects  to  see 
thrones  pulled  down,  and  republics  reared,  after 
every  victory.  And  yet  mark  the  inconsistency 
of  the  man  ;  I  but  hinted  to  him  the  other  day  of 
the  probability  of  an  army  being  despatched  into 
his  own  little  isle  of  pedlers :  he  coloured  up ;  a 
light  came  into  his  eye,  such  as  I  have  witnessed 
when  he  was  doing  some  desperate  deed;  he 
looked  on  me  and  said, 

'  O  never  but  by  British  bands 
Shall  British  wrongs  be  righted.' 

A  noble  sentiment,  yet  a  strange  one  for  him  to 
utter,  who  is  the  child  and  the  champion  of  uni- 
versal liberty  and  equality." 

"  Does  your  Maj  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  ex- 
claimed Murat,  '•'  talking  of  thrones  has  confused 
my  brain — do  you  march  on  Loretto  and  Rome 
to-morrow,  General?" 

"Yes,  Prince  Murat,"  replied  Napoleon,  laugh- 
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ing.  "  Do  you  desire  to  be  created  a  Cardinal  ? 
I  shall  have  something  in  my  power,  and  will  wil- 
lingly oblige  thee,  Joachim,  for  who  can  forget 
thy  impetuous  valour — thy  whirlwind  charges  ?" 

"  My  taste  does  not  lean  churchward,"  said 
the  other  laughing ;  "  I  am  happier  in  the 
vortex  of  battle,  when  sword  strikes  fire  on  sword, 
and  plume  nods  madly  on  plume,  than  on  the 
marble  floor  of  a  palace,  or  on  the  bloomy  mead 
when  maidens  are  merry,  and  music  of  birds  and 
instruments  fills  all  the  air." 

Meanwhile  Morison,  aiding  with  his  hand  the 
hesitating  steps  of  Lady  Rose,  conducted  her  to 
his  tent,  and  seated  her  amid  an  armful  of  flowers, 
which  his  followers  had  gathered  to  perfume 
the  place.  Davie  brought  in  the  travelling 
gear — he  stood  first  on  the  right  foot,  then  on  the 
left — fidgetted,  rubbed  his  flinty  palms  till  they 
almost  produced  fire,  and  at  last  burst  into  a 
loud  chuckling  laugh.  "  What  ails  ye,  David  ? " 
inquired  Morison;  "there's  something  wrong 
when  ye  laugh." 

"  Wrang !  "  exclaimed  his  follower,  "  there's 
nought  wrang;  all  is  right;  but  this  is  the 
queerest  of  all  cdd-come-shortlies.  Catch  a  hizzie, 
and  make  her  a  handmaid;  that  cowes  a'! — " 
David's  exclamations  were  interrupted  by  a 
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cuirassier  and  a  rifleman  entering  the  tent, 
holding  between  them  a  handsome  girl,  some 
sixteen  years  old  or  so.  Her  large  black  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  dress, 
simple  as  it  was,  disordered,  and  she  gazed  as 
though  she  dreaded  that  in  every  one  she  beheld 
an  executioner. 

The  two  soldiers  looked  to  one  another — 
glanced  at  Lady  Rose  and  Morison,  and  each 
seemed  desirous  of  saying  something.  "  Ambrose, 
art  thou  struck  dumb,  man  ? "  said  the  rifle- 
man ;  "  where  is  the  speech  you  promised  to 
make  to  the  lady  ?  there  she  sits,  like  a  white 
dove  whose  plumage  some  raven  has  ruffled : 
speak,  man,  or  shut  your  mouth  for  ever." 

"  Lady,"  said  the  cuirassier,  thus  admonished, 
"  all  my  fine  words  flew  away  when  I  came  to 
the  tent-door.  My  comrade  and  I  felt  so  heartily 
ashamed  for  our  rudeness,  that  we  resolved  to 
atone  for  it  somehow :  so  thinking  that  damsels 
such  as  your  loveliness  would  like  don't  abound 
in  the  camp,  we  e'en  set  out  on  a  forage,  and 
had  the  luck  to  catch  this  little  black-eyed  cot- 
tager ;  she  was  singing  like  any  nightingale,  but 
her  song  sank  into  a  scream  when  we  went  right 
bolt  on  her,  and  carried  her  off.  Here  she  is, 
lady,  and  should  she  not  suit,  we'll  e'en  catch 
F  3 
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another  handmaiden  for  you.  O,  that  we  should 
ever  have  presumed  to  touch  the  lady  whom 
our  general  loves."  So  saying,  they  thrust 
the  maiden  forward.  She  was  not  at  all  unwilling 
to  escape  from  such  handling,  but  smiled  as  she 
went  up  to  the  seat  of  Lady  Rose,  folding  her 
hands  over  her  bosom,  and  bowing  her  head,  as  if 
approving  of  the  strange  transfer  which  had 
been  made. 

No  sooner  were  the  two  soldiers  gone,  than 
Rose  assured  the  young  Italian  that  no  wrong 
should  be  done  to  her,  and  that  General  Roldan 
would  see  that  she  was  placed  safe  again  under 
the  roof  of  her  friends.  This  composed  her  at 
once  ;  she  trimmed  her  ruffled  dress,  set  her 
loosened  ringlets  in  order,  and  after  two  or  three 
turns  about  the  tent,  began  to  let  her  tongue 
slip  into  one  of  her  country's  delightful  melodies, 
though  a  sob  or  two  saddened  the  sound. 
"  Weel,  thae  French  are  queer  creatures,"  said 
Davie;  as  he  went  out;  and  returned  again  to  the 
tent ;  "  there's  courtesy  in  cutting  o"*  throats  as 
weel  as  in  kissing ;  they  hae  a1  sic  a  turn  for  the 
polite,  and  how  gleg  as  they  are  at  it  too  !  they'll 
do't  in  half  the  time  an  Englishman's  thinking 
on't.  Wha  wad  hae  thought  of  gripping  a  servant- 
quean  out  o1  compliment  to  ane  their  general 
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likes  ?  Here's  mair  o'  the  same  sort  o'  courtesy." 
As  he  muttered  this,  he  placed  a  basket  full  of 
fruit  at  the  feet  of  the  young  lady,  with  wine,  and 
all  such  delicacies  as  the  land  afforded,  and  then 
said,  "  Hard  blows  were  given  and  received  in 
the  market  where  these  grapes  were  found ; 
pistol-shots  and  sword-clash  were  rife  when  that 
wine  was  got  from  the  cellar.  Ye  would  think 
the  spirit  of  love  had  seized  on  our  whole  division ; 
for  away  they  flew  east  and  west  to  collect  delica- 
cies for  your  supper.  Od  !  Lady  Rose,  if  you 
asked  for  ane  o'  yon  crimson-lined  clouds  for  a 
couch,  and  twa  o'  yon  brilliant  stars  for  candles, 
they  wad  try  and  get  them  for  ye." 

Davie  stood  sentinel  at  the  tent-door ;  the  sol- 
diers had  retired  to  their  different  watches,  and 
no  one  was  present  save  the  Italian  girl,  when 
Morison  and  Rose  ate  fruit,  tasted  wine,  and 
entered  into  conversation. 

"  This,  Lady  Rose,  is  but  a  rude  way  of  show- 
ing respect,"  said  Morison  ;  "  but  we  are  on  our 
march  from  one  battle-field  to  another,  and  sim- 
plicity is,  with  us,  the  most  attainable  of  all  the 
graces." 

She  looked  on  Morison,  and  answered :  "  This 
rude  respect  shows  the  regard  the  soldiers  have 
for  their  general ;  their  compliments  are  poetic, 
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and,  as  they  come  from  the  heart,  they  are  wel- 
come. I  was  prepared  for  this,  from  all  I  have 
seen,  and  all  I  have  heard/1 

"  But  by  what  accident,  lady,  did  you  travel 
on  a  road,  rendered  dangerous  by  the  occupation 
of  a  conquering  army  ;  and— but  I  should  have 
asked  that  first,  how  could  you  think  of  coming 
into  Italy  in  times  so  changeful  and  perilous  as 
these?" 

"  I  accompanied  Lord  Roldan  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  business  of  a  private  nature  to  transact 
with  his  Holiness  ;  and  then  I  came  with  him, 
•when  he  bore  a  message  to  your  haughty  com- 
mander, which  was  frustrated  by  the  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  one  whom  they  call  Napoleon's  right 
naud." 

'•'No.  lady,"  replied  Morison,  "  the  pride  was  not 
on  my  part ;  but  had  our  guardian  angels  inter- 
course with  man  depended  on  it,  I  had  not  acted 
otherwise."  He  folded  his  arms  as  he  said  this, 
and  looked  the  sentiment  he  uttered. 

"Morison,"  said  Rose,  "I  shall  not  thank 
you  for  having  saved  me  from  dishonour,  be- 
cause I  know  you  would  have  wrought  the  same 
deliverance  for  any  other.  But,  O  !  if  you  would 
render  that  deliverance  more  pleasing,  relax  I 
pray  you  somewhat  of  that  stern  creed,  of  which 
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the  sentiment  just  uttered  is  a  dark  one.  Your 
blood  seems  of  fire ;  your  wrongs  have  added  a 
delirium  to  your  thoughts  ;  Lord  Roldan  is  not 
wilder  and  madder  in  his  notions  of  blood  and 
lineage,  than  you  are  in  your  scorn  of  all  that 
the  world  has,  till  within  this  week  I  may 
say,  reverenced." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  hej  "  I  acknowledge  it; 
it  is  my  pride ;  it  is  what  I  live  for ;  it  is  what  I 
may  die  for :  but  I  shall  seek  it  unto  death.  It 
was  wrongs — wrongs,  lady,  done  to  her  whom  I 
all  but  idolize ;  wrongs  too,  offered  to  myself — 
repeatedly  offered — which  stung  my  heart,  and 
opened  my  eyes,  and  caused  me  to  see  that  the 
evil  spirit  of  hereditary  rank  was  the  idol  to 
whom  mother  and  son  were  sacrificed.  That  idol 
shall  be  cast  down,  as  sure  as  yon  moon  belongs 
to  heaven — as  sure  as  that  wine  was  expressed 
from  the  grape,  and  as  sure  as  my  right  foot 
touches  the  earth ! "  he  statnped  as  he  said 
this — "  or  Morison  Roldan  shall  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

"  Morison,"  said  Rose,  laying  her  hand  on  his, 
"make  no  rash  vows — swear  not  I  entreat  you  in 
this  mistempered  mood ;  the  world  is  in  a  change- 
ful temper — your  new  republic  may  be  cast  down 
by  the  very  hands  which  reared  it.  .  You  are 
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moving  in  the  midst  of  armed  men,  and  hear  but 
their  war-cries,  and  are  not  aware  that  the 
chief  who  leads  you  is  employing  the  spirit  and 
the  swords  of  the  republicans  to  achieve  an  em- 
pire for  himself." 

Morison  paced  up  and  down  his  tent,  his  looks 
were  troubled,  and  something  seemed  to  press  on 
his  mind.  "  I  have  dreaded  this,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "a  change  has  indeed  come  over  the 
spirit  of  this  conquering  army ;  the  soldiers 
attach  themselves  to  individual  commanders ;  it 
is  now  no  longer,  '  Live  the  Republic  f  but, 
'  Live  Napoleon  !'  Nay,  in  their  very  songs,  the 
soldiers  talk  of  pulling  the  Attornies  out  by  the 
neck,  and  placing  their  leader,  the  Child  of 
Destiny,  as  he  calls  himself,  in  their  stead.  All 
the  generals  save  Bernadotte  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage— the  republic  depends  on  the  breath  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  the  stamp  of  the  boot- 
heel  of  Napoleon." 

Rose  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind : 
"  I  was  one  of  those,"  she  said,  "  who  rejoiced 
when  you  were  torn  by  force  from  your  country, 
because  I  had  such  an  opinion  of  your  mind 
and  spirit,  that  I  believed  great  good  would 
come  out  of  what  you  deemed  insufferable  evil — 
nay,  look  not  so  suspiciously  on  me ;  your  life  was 
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cared  for,  and  men  were  with  you,  whom  the  cal- 
lous ruffian,  employed  to  kidnap  you,  would  have 
contended  with  in  vain.  But,  alas !  all  was 
frustrated  by  the  dread  doings  which  took  place 
in  Hispaniola;  you  were  thrown  into  the  vor- 
tex of  a  revolution,  which  has  swallowed  up 
the  worth  and  the  virtue  of  France ;  the  tide  is 
now  flowing  east,west,  north,  and  south,  like  a  lava 
inundation,  to  burn  up  other  countries.  That 
you  use  your  power  worthily,  I  am  prepared  to 
hear ;  but  is  it  meet,  and  is  it  not  tyrannous  to 
force  other  nations,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to 
adopt  maxims,  the  worth  of  which  remains  to  be 
proven,  and  constitutions  which,  even  in  France, 
change  like  the  fashion  of  men's  clothes  ? 

Morison  smiled  at  her  energy,  and  answered, 
';  I  had  no  choice,  I  was  flung  into  this  raging 
ocean  of  change,  and  had  to  swim  if  I  desired  to 
live.  Behold  me  a  leader ;  had  I  remained  in 
my  own  land,  what  would  the  bastard  boy  have 
been  ?  the  lobster- coated  lackey  to  some  upstart 
peer,  or  a  barefooted  watcher  of  sheep  on  the 
hills,  with  a  peeled  stick  and  a  plaid.  No,  no, 
lady,  the  good,  notwithstanding  the  evil,  has  been 
great,  which  the  revolution  has  wrought ;  it  has 
taught  kings,  that  thrones  are  not  safe  which  are 
not  supported  by  the  people ;  it  has  told  a  hundred 
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millions  of  men,  by  how  few  they  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  enslaved  ;  and  it  has 
proved,  that  when  princes  become  enemies,  and 
nobles  leave  the  land,  enough  of  worth,  and 
courage,  and  genius  can  be  found  in  shieling 
and  cottage,  to  save  an  empire  and  increase  its 
glory." 

"  All  this  I  may  allow  to  be  true,"  answered 
Rose ;  "  but  Morison,  as  we  sailed  thither,  we 
heard  of  rumours  of  camps  established,  and  navies 
equipping  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Are  we 
to  be  honoured  with  the  Jacobinic  embrace  in 
the  vale  of  Glengarnock,  and  have  Dominie  Mil- 
ligans  school  kept  by  honest  Ambrose,  who  has 
invented  a  new  way  to  find  handmaids  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  rude  interruption 
experienced  in  your  journey  has  not  deprived 
you  of  your  inclination  for  raillery.  Now  lady,  I 
bestow  this  tent  on  you  and  your  little  hand- 
maid ;  you  will  find  couches  on  which  repose  is 
sometimes  found — my  duty  calls  me  elsewhere, 
yet  the  tent  will  have  its  watchers — Good  night, 
and  may  your  slumbers  be  sweet !" 

It  was  now  nigh  midnight,  all  was  still  around, 
and  save  the  snort  of  a  bridled  steed,  or  the 
greeting  of  the  sentinels,  novight  indicated  that 
breathing  thing  was  there,  much  less  that  ten 
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thousand  armed  men  lay  ready  at  a  signal  to  start 
into  energy  and  action.  As  Morison  paced  to 
and  fro  before  and  sometimes  behind  his  tent, 
musing  on  her  whom  the  tent  contained,  and  on 
his  own  singular  destiny,  a  low  dull  creeping 
sound  came  at  times  from  a  distance  to  his  ear ; 
it  was  not  the  wind  among  remote  trees;  neither 
was  it  the  rushing  of  waters ;  but  it  seemed  the 
hum  of  a  multitude  of  marching  men.  "  D'ye 
hear  that  ?"  said  Davie,  in  a  scarce  audible  voice, 
to  Morison. — It's  the  sough  of  men  and  horse  : 
and  it  comes  out  o'  the  airt,  wherein  no  half  an 
hour  since  three  lights,  one  white,  one  blue,  and 
one  red,  were  thrown  up  halfway  to  heaven,  and 
these  were  followed  by  twenty  pale  ones — there's 
some  devilry  in  the  wind,  I'll  warrant." 

"Ay,"  said  Morison,  "it  is  the  enemy — the 
three  lights  indicate  the  French  colours,  and 
the  twenty,  the  thousands  which  they  imagine 
compose  our  advance — they  think  to  surprise  us 
— they  will  find  us  prepared." 

As  he  said  this,  he  ascended,  or  rather 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ancient  temple  where 
his  tent  was  pitched,  and  standing  on  the 
summit,  gazed  wistfully  over  the  line  of  forest 
and  the  distant  valley.  The  air  was  calm  and 
clear;  nought  was  to  be  seen;  but  on  leaping 
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from  one  of  the  broken  columns  to  the  ground, 
he  said,  "  David,  they  are  close  upon  us ;  the 
mist  of  the  valley  and  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
cover,  as  with  a  mantle,  their  line  of  march — 
there  are  many  horse,  and  I  heard  the  slow 
grinding  of  the  artillery  wheels — they  come,  con- 
fiding in  their  numbers,  into  the  very  lap  of 
our  position ;  we  will  welcome  them  with 
fire  and  steel."  He  whispered  a  few  words  to 
his  follower,  who  nodded  intelligence,  and  dis- 
appearing among  the  trees  aroused  his  men. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste; 
there  were  advancings  into  line,  while  the  artil- 
lery already  in  position,  concealed  by  the  growing 
wood,  and  by  fences  of  cut  boughs,  lay  ready  to 
pour  forth  a  tempest  of  iron.  Morison  seemed 
to  be  every  where  present.  "  Stand  fast,  my 
lads,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  along  the  front, 
which  lay  like  a  crescent  with  its  horns  towards 
the  enemy  :  "  stand  fast  and  they  are  all  ours." 

His  men  answered  with  smiles,  and  with  a 
slight  flourish  of  sword  and  musket,  and  one  of 
the  veterans  said,  "  My  comrades  and  I  have 
a  request  to  make  of  General  Roldan : — keep  out 
of  the  line  of  shot — you  have  told  us  what  to  do, 
and  the  lads  of  Lodi  will  do  it/1 

Nor  was  Davie    idle ;    he   aroused    his  com- 
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panions  ;  a  circle  of  sand-bags  and  sacks  of  corn 
were  heaped  head-high  around  the  tent  where 
Rose  lay,  in  undisturbed  slumber  :  "  This  will 
keep  her  from  the  accident  of  a  stray  ball,'1  mut- 
tered Davie,  "  and  we  are  strong  enough  to  beat 
off  a  hasty  attack." 

Something  of  "approaching  danger  seems  to 
have  been  presented  to  her  in  a  dream  :  for  she 
moved—  started  half  from  her  couch,  and  then 
murmuring  "  M  orison,"  sunk  again  in  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine, 

- 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  lassie  ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  gang, 
A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 

BURNS. 

S&W 

THE  slumber  in  which  we  left  the  Lady  Rose 
was  of  short  duration,  though  all  the  sounds  and 
smells  around  her  wooed  to  repose.  The  steps 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  forest  sward  were  scarce 
audible;  the  murmur  of -the  breeze  among  the 
boughs,  laden  with  fragrance  and  with  fruit,  was 
lulling  and  grateful:  the  small  grasshopper-like 
chirrup  of  the  field-mouse,  as  it  nibbled  the 
new  fallen  fruit,  was  pleasant  to  an  ear  fasti- 
dious in  sounds  ;  and  all  nature  seemed  anxious 
to  indulge  beauty  with  the  repose  she  so  much 
required. 

The  sudden  burst  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery ; 
the  clang  of  many  trumpets  ;  the  warning  sum- 
mons of  innumerable  drums,  and  that  thrilling 
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cry,  which  two  armies  set  up  when  they  make  the 
onset,  awoke  her  at  once,  and  awoke  her  too  in 
terror,  which  she  sought  in  vain  to  conceal. 
"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  cried,  "  and  where's  Mo- 
rison  ?" 

"  'Deed  my  lady,"  said  the  comforter  Davie, 
"ye  are  just  as  safe  as  if  ye  were  in  Roldan 
tower ;  deil  a  ball  was  ever  cast,  can  come 
through  these  ramparts ;  and  where  is  Morison, 
said  ye  ?  just  where  I  should  like  to  be  ;  looking 
down  the  leviathan  thrapple  o'  that  great  beast, 
war ;  and  ruling  ten  thousand  men,  who  will 
move  as  he  moves,  and  do  as  he  does." 

Rose  hastily  adjusted  her  dress,  and  with  her 
little  handmaiden,  whom  the  rough  hand  of  war 
had  lately  bestowed  oa  her,  stood  ready  to  move 
should  it  be  necessary.  * 

"She's  a  glorious  creature  !"  said  one  of  the 
riflemen,  looking  at  her  over  the  rude  rampart 
which  fenced  her  in,"  and  while  there's  a  ball  in 
my  piece,  and  blood  in  my  veins,  she  shall  be 
safe." 

Danger  for  the  present  appeared  to  be  distant; 
Morison  had  received  the  first  rush  of  the  enemy 
with  equal  resolution  and  bravery,  and  lapping 
their  flanks  with  fire,  and  charging  their  front 
with  foot  and  horse,  repulsed  them  with  great 
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loss,  and  maintained  his  position,  which  was 
strong  and  seemed  so :  for  the  forest  prevented 
the  assailants  from  perceiving  either  the  exact 
posture,  or  number  of  their  enemies. 

"  We  are  quit  of  them  for  this  time,  Rol- 
dan,"  said  Murat,  as  they  returned  to  their 
position,  restoring  their  bloody  swords  to  their 
sheaths. 

"They  will  return  presently,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  they  see  we  refrain  from  pursuing  them 
and  will  calculate  we  are  weak ; — and  here  they 
come  !"  His  eyes  as  he  spoke  sparkled  with  that 
intense  light,  which  the  lion's  eye  emits  as  he 
leaps  on  the  hunters. 

The  leaders  of  the  enemy  concluded  that  at 
most  two  divisions  of  the  French  impeded  their 
way,  and  bringing  forward  more  horse,  with  all 
their  cannon,  arid  throwing  out  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers on  front  and  flank,  advanced  once  more 
to  the  combat. 

"  What  makes  you  hesitate  ?"  exclaimed  a 
priest,  "  your  feet  are  on  your  native  soil ;  the 
bones  of  your  fathers  lie  around  you ;  your  wives, 
your  mistresses,  your  mothers,  and  your  children, 
are  praying  for  your  success,  and  will  ye  dare  in 
such  a  cause  to  dread  the  aspect  of  death  ?  For- 
ward !"  and  the  intrepid  monk  ran  barefooted 
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before  them,  and  crucifix  in  hand,  died  in  the  act 
of  breaking  through  the  French  line. 

"  Why  halt  my  people  ?"  exclaimed  a  second 
monk,  bearing  a  banner  in  his  hand.  "  Do  you 
doubt  the  aid  of  the  saints  ?  have  ye  not  faith  in 
the  miraculous  image  of  our  Ladye  ?  I  tell  ye 
lead  shall  fly  harmless  over  you,  and  steel  shall 
smite  you  in  vain  ;  for  your  cause  is  that  of  the 
church,  and  ye  war  with  that  philosophic  heresy, 
which  is  the  second  born  of  Satan,  as  sin  was  the 
first."  Thus  urged,  the  squadrons  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued,  in  which 
all  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  which  marked 
the  commander,  were  required  to  make  good  the 
French  position. 

Meanwhile  some  of  those  who  would  rather 
conquer  by  stratagem  than  seek  success  where 
the  peril  of  blood  is  great,  penetrated  along  the 
French  flanks,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  rear 
of  their  position.  Two  hundred  or  so  of  those 
cautious  warriors  came  towards  the  tent  where 
Rose  sat,  and  though  several  of  them  fell  in  the 
advance,  the  remainder  reached  the  rampart 
which  enclosed  her,  and  conjecturing  that  it  con- 
tained the  military  chest,  summoned  more  of 
their  comrades,  and  attacked  the  guard,  who 
amounted  to  about  fifty  men.  The  assailants 
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were  encouraged  in  this  by  the  sound  of  battle, 
which  drew  nearer  and  nearer :  balls  came 
crashing  through  the  forest,  strewing  the  ground 
tvith  leaves  and  boughs ;  —  it  seemed  that  the 
French  were  retreating,  and  that  the  old  temple 
and  tent  would  likely  become  the  scene  of  the 
last  struggle.  Some  such  thought  crossed  the 
mind  of  Davie ;  he  threw  down  part  of  the 
rampart,  and  said  "  Lady — Lady  Rose,  we 
maun  retire :  Morison  wants  us.  Besides,  I 
dread  that  thae  papist  deevils  will  get  the  better 
o"1  us  if  we  bide  ony  longer." 

As  he  spoke,  the  attack  which  Davie  dreaded 
commenced.  Now  the  Lady  Rose  had  all  the 
courage  which  belonged  to  her  name ; — in  this 
moment  of  danger  she  neither  wrung  her  hands, 
tore  her  hair,  beat  her  bosom,  nor  yelled  dolor- 
ously: she  snatched  up  Morison's  pistols,  and 
bursting  from  assailants,  joined  the  guard,  and 
called  on  them  to  stand.  Her  youth,  her  beauty, 
the  melody  of  her  voice,  and  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  emit  liquid 
fire,  struck  some  of  the  foremost  with  awe; 
nor  were  they  willing  to  level  their  rifles  at 
her,  lest  they  should  offend  a  saint — for  of  this 
world  they  scarcely  deemed  her.  "  Stuff,  non- 
sense, gammon,"  cried  one  into  whose  ear  his 
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comrade  whispered  his  fears.  "  Our  Ladye  for- 
give you  !  d'ye  think  Saint  Beatrice  would  forget 
herself,  and  take  part  with  the  heretics  ?  This 
will  show  you  what  stuff  she  is  made  of;"  but  as 
he  levelled  his  rifle,  a  ball  struck  him  on  the 
forehead,  and  stretched  him  lifeless.  "  I  was 
right,"  muttered  his  comrade,  and  began  to  retire, 
exclaiming  "  We  are  warring  against  heaven,  my 
countrymen  ! " 

But,  notwithstanding  the  flight  of  the  super- 
stitious, and  the  bravery  of  the  guard  of  the  young 
lady,  she  was  in  peril,  when  the  rush  of  horses' 
feet  were  heard,  boughs  crashed,  a  stern  voice  cried 
"Advance !  "  and  Napoleon  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  leaped 
from  his  horse,  took  Rose  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"Thou  island  heroine,  thou  art  fit  to  be  empress 
of  the  earth — fit  to  be  companion  to  my  Josephine, 
who  has  a  soul  lofty  and  great  as  thine  own.'"1 
All  the  courage  which  danger  had  called  up, 
vanished  now,  and  the  woman  with  her  feelings 
returned;  she  dropt  her  pistols — both  had  been, 
and  not  idly,  discharged ;  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  disordered  tresses,  and  stood — and 
scarcely  stood,  so  much  was  she  opprest  by  the 
presence  of  that  dread  chief  whom  she  had 
.  VOL.  in.  G 
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already  learned  to  call  The  Child  of  Destiny. 
"  Lady,"  he  ?aid,  with  a  voice  like  music,  and 
one  of  those  irresistible  smiles  which  could  win 
the  way  to  the  roughest  heart — "  Lady,  your 
introduction  to  Napoleon  has  been  where  cere- 
mony could  not  be  considered ;  but  you  are  safe ; 

* 

nay,  you  owe  it  to  yourself.  Roldan  is  victor, 
and  here  he  comes  to  say  so." 

The  tide  of  war,  after  a  fierce  overflow,  had 
been  rolled  back ;  and  Morison,  his  face  dyed 
with  gunpowder,  and  his  dress  soiled  with  the 
contest — for  he  had  been  where  strife  was  hot — 
came  on  his  reeking  horse,  and  leaping  at  once  to 
the  ground,  removed  his  helmet,  and  bowing  to 
Rose,  said,  "  Thank  Heaven,  lady,  you  are  safe  !  " 
She  looked  wistfully  on  him  :  Napoleon  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  He  is  as  beautiful  as  a  youthful 
Mars  :  I  shall  have  a  statue  of  him  there  as  he 
stands,  from  the  chisel  of  my  friend  Canova.  And 
of  thee  too,  lady  ;  thou  art  a  scarcely  more  beau- 
tiful Roldan."  Rose  blushed  at  the  greatness  of 
these  compliments,  and  seemed  anxious  to  retire. 

"  Alas !  "  said  Morison,  who  interpreted  her 
looks,  "  what  would  I  give,  dearest  Rose,  to  see 
thee  where  no  harm  could  reach.  Napoleon, 
you  can  help  me ;  the  road  is  open  to  Rome,  and 
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who  would  dare  to  disobey  an  order  from  your 
right  hand  ?" 

"  Why  few,  I  believe,  in  Italy,"  answered  the 
chief.  "  But  stay ;  day  is  already  brightening ; 
nay,  the  edge  of  the  sun  is  above  the  ocean—- 
the birds  too  are  abroad  in  the  air,  as  well  as 
the  bees,  and  we  shall  have  sunshine  to  show  us 
where  our  enemies  lie,  and  light  us  in  our 
deliberations."  These  words  were  not  well  ut- 
tered when  the  whole  air  rung  with  cheers  and 
shouts,  and  still  the  acclamations  increased.  "  See 
what  all  this  is  about,  Murat,"  said  Napoleon. 
"  Has  the  Directory  recalled  us  ?  "  he  continued 
with  a  sneer.  "  They  have  been  less  forward 
with  their  orders  since  we  refused  to  divide  the 
army  with  Kellerman.  Ha!  are  the  days  of 
knight-errantry  returned.  Here  are  gentle  war- 
riors. I  should  know  that  form  ! "  It  was  a 
vision  which  called  forth  these  latter  words — a 
vision  of  beauty.  Two  young  and  handsome 
maidens  came  jewelled  from  the  bosom  to  the 
knee ;  their  locks  beautifully  braided  into  small 
lines  and  wound  gracefully  about  the  head.  The 
lady  who  succeeded  these,  accompanied  by  a 
score  of  handsome  youths  completely  armed,  was 
of  a  riper  and  more  dignified  beauty.  Neither  had 
she  called  in  the  aid  of  jewels  to  adorn  her,  but 
G  2 
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trusting  to  the  elegance  of  her  form,  to  the  sweet 
yet  commanding  dignity  of  her  Juno-like  looks, 
rode  on  in  conscious  superiority  towards  the  young 
chief  of  the  French  army,  the  Child  of  Destiny 
himself. 

Burnished  helmet  and  plumed  hat  left  their 
wearer's  heads  as  she  advanced.  Napoleon  co- 
loured like  a  bridegroom  on  his  way  to  the  altar  ; 
and  stepping  forward,  exclaimed,  "  Welcome  my 
Josephine  !  this  is  a  fit  place  to  receive  you — it  is 
the  field  of  victory." 

"  On  what  other  field  could  you  have  received 
me,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  future  empress,  "  On  every 
hill,  in  every  vale,  and  on  the  banks  of  every 
stream  where  Josephine  has  passed  since  she 
entered  Italy,  she  traced  the  victorious  footsteps 
of  her  Napoleon.  Ha  !  General  Roldan — my 
young,  my  fervent  friend — I  am  glad  to  see  you 
at  my  hero's  right  hand,  and  sharing  with  him  the 
glory  of  victory." 

"  If  I  had  not  heard  of  Roldan's  courage 
and  genius  through  my  Josephine,"  said  Napo- 
leon, bowing  to  both,  "  I  should  have  had  the 
merit  of  remarking  them  myself;  for,  since  we 
gained  Monte-Notte,  not  a  day  has  passed 
that  he  has  not  displayed  the  readiness  of  his 
invention  and  the  energy  of  his  mind.  But  I 
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have  a  duty  to  do :  I  wish  I  were  poet  enough  to 
do  it  gracefully.'1 

As  Napoleon  said  this  he  took  the  Lady  Rose 
by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  forward,  said,  "  My 
Josephine  discovered  a  hero :  I  have  discovered 
a  heroine.  I  present  her  to  you.  We  sometimes 
see  shapes  in  smoke  and  faces  in  clouds,  do 
you  see  no  one's  soul  looking  through  these 
eyes  ? " 

Josephine  took  Rose  in  her  arms,  saluted  her, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  I  see  a  more  gentle,  a  more 
angelic  Roldan." 

"Gentle!"  exclaimed 'Napoleon,  "I  wish 
you  had  but  seen  her  an  hour  ago.  A  squadron 
of  the  enemy  came  rather  close;  her  guard 
outnumbered,  began  to  retreat  :  not  so  my  he- 
roine :  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand,  these  dove's 
eyes  emitting  lightning,  and  stamping  like  Mars 
himself,  she  cried  '  Come  on  !'  I  heard  her — I  saw 
her.  Ah  !  were  it  not  that  Roldan  and  Lannes 
would  do  nothing  but  gaze  on  you  in  battle,  and 
forget  that  they  are  heroes,  I  would  bestow  a 
division  on  you  Lady  Rose." 

"  What,  and  art  thou  a  Rose  too,  as  well  as 
Josephine  !  But  thou  art  a  British  rose,  fair  as  a 
lily,  and  she  is  a  darker  flower,  and  shows  on  her 
cheek  the  salute  of  the  sun  of  her  own  glowing 
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clime.  Thou  art  my  sister.  I  mark  thee  for  my 
own." 

Morison  advanced.  "  Lady,"  he  said  to  Jo- 
sephine, "  you  have  eased  my  heart — and  I 
should  have  said  so  sooner  but  these  battle  adven- 
tures of  ours  unfit  us  to  appear  in  such  a  pre- 
sence. Welcome  to  Italy.  Ah  !  oftentimes  have 
i  seen  our  great  chief  look  back  to  sunny  France 
and  sigh — he  will  look  forward  now. 

At  this  moment,  the  intrepid  Lannes,  who 
carried  away  by  his  impetuous  valour,  had  urged 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  came  "  stewed  in  haste  " 
— his  horse  in  a  foam,  and  himself  wearing  from 
helmet  to  spur,  the  tokens  of  a  heady  strife. 
"  I  bear  in  my  left  hand  peace,"  he  said  to  Na- 
poleon, "  and  I  bear  in  my  right  hand  war ; 
should  you  choose  the  former,  the  Church  will 
take  you  to  her  ample  bosom,  forgive  you  all  your 
errors,  call  a  saint  by  your  name,  and  grant  abso- 
lution to  your  followers.  Should  you  choose  war, 
she  bids  me  say,  that  she  will  use  her  spiritual 
artillery,  as  well  as  the  carnal  sword,  and  bolt  and 
bar  the  gates  of  heaven  against  you,  and  deliver 
you  and  your  army — horse  and  foot — over  to 
Satan.  I  think  these  were  all  the  words;  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  have  sent  commissioners 
to  know  your  pleasure.  The  eagle  Napoleon 
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sits  with  the  dove  Italy  in  his  claw,  and  the 
raven  and  the  crow  come  to  croak  him  out  of  his 
meal." 

"  Bravo !    Lannes,  you  grow  poetical,"   said 

Napoleon. 

"  You  will  find  my  words  true,  notwithstand- 
ing,1' said  the  rough  soldier;  "but  if  you  follow 
my  counsel — have  I  liberty  to  give  it?" 

"  Out  with  it,  man,"  answered  Napoleon,  "  out 
with  it,  were  it  but  to  help  us  to  a  laugh/' 

"Why  then  it  is  this:  defy  the  Emperor, 
laugh  at  the  Pope,  allow  us  to  crown  you  and 
Josephine  king  and  queen  of  Italy,  and  depend 
on  the  army  for  keeping  your  throne  against  the 
world." 

"  You  are  facetious  to-day,  Lannes,"  said 
Napoleon,  with  something  between  a  rebuke  and 
a  smile  on  his  countenance ;  "  go  look  to  your 
division — you  have  acquired  a  right  to  a  step  in 
command  by  your  bravery.  I  almost  wish  I 
were  a  prince,  that  I  might  bestow  half  my  king- 
dom on  my  gallant  followers." 

The  armistice  thus  oddly  intimated  was  pro- 
claimed at  mid-day ;  the  army  fell  back,  conducted 
by  Murat  and  Lannes,  accompanied  by  Jo- 
sephine and  her  ladies ;  Napoleon  himself,  with 
Morison  and  Massena ;  men  whose  heads  were 
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required  in  political  arrangements,  lingered  be- 
hind, and  followed  with  the  rear  division.  In  pur- 
suing their  way,  through  one  of  the  many  groves  of 
that  fine  land,  two  of  Josephine's  pages  came,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  mistress,  invited  the  chief 
and  his  comrades  to  an  entertainment— a  table 
in  the  wilderness. 

"What  can  this  be?"  said  Napoleon  to  Mori- 
son  :  "  some  poetic  repast  I  suppose  —  some 
elegant  whim  of  my  Josephine.  I  hope  our  fair 
islander  will  aid  in  rendering  it  agreeable."  They 
entered  a  lofty  avenue  of  trees,  which  conducted 
them  to  one  of  those  majestic  temples  reared  by 
the  Romans,  whose  dreams  in  all  things  were  of 
eternity.  Time,  superstition,  and  barbarians  rude 
and  civilized  had  warred  upon  its  solid  masonry 
in  vain ;  the  sublime  portico,  towered  above  all 
the  surrounding  forest,  while  a  statue,  austere, 
majestic,  and  colossal ;  wearing  an  immortal  sen- 
timent amidst  ruin,  still  occupied  its  pedestal  in 
the  centre.  All  this,  was  at  the  moment  we  speak 
of,  concealed  ;  but  as  Napoleon  approached,  a 
veil  which  screened  it,  as  a  mist  hides  the  moun- 
tain side,  was  withdrawn,  and  displayed  a  sight 
which  took  him  by  surprise. 

The  steps  up  to  the  temple  were  strewn  with 
flowers  ;    garlands  of  roses  hung  halfway  to  the 
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ground  from  the  shattered  pediment,  while  the 
columns  were  wreathed  with  laurel  from  capital 
to  base.     On  the  summit  waved  flags  taken  from 
the  Austrians  and  Sardinians ;  and  within  the 
portico  were  placed  two  splendid  seats  with  the 
eagle  standards  on  each  side,  and  that  no  one 
might  mistake  the  meaning,  on  one  was  written 
Napoleon,    on    the    other    Josephine.       Tables 
covered  with  fruits,  and  fragrant  with  wine  ex- 
tended from  these  places  of  honour,  with  seats  for 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  with  the  addition 
of  two  veterans,  marked  out  for  promotion ;  one 
of  whom  had  saved  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
other  had  planned  the  storming  of  a  difficult 
redoubt,  and  executed  it  with  a  bravery,  which 
called  forth  the  applause  of  friend  and  foe.     The 
Lady  Rose  sat  at  the  knee  of  Josephine,  and 
Morison,  Lannes,   Murat,   and  Massena,    were 
nigh  Napoleon.     Multitudes  of  common  soldiers, 
gathered  round,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands 
applauded   the    scene,    shouting   the  names    of 
their   favourite    leaders,    among    whom    that    of 
Roldan  was  remembered. 

While  all  was  joy  and  gaiety,  a  soldier  from 
the  top  of  the  temple,  unseen  himself,  lowered 
down  a  chaplet  of  laurel  by  an  invisible  thread, 
and  so  well  was  it  managed,  that  it  touched 
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the  head  of  Napoleon  before  he  perceived 
it.  This  was  received  with  loud  shouts ;  but 
when  an  imperial  crown  of  laurel  was  lowered  by 
the  same  hand,  many  stern  voices  were  heard  in 
disapprobation,  and  the  chief  with  a  smile  placed 
it  on  one  of  the  eagles. 

"  Liberty  and  Equality  !"  shouted  a  hundred 
voices,  "  Vive  la  Republique  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Napoleon,  "  these  are  fine 
words,  and — once  carried  a  meaning." 

"  Silence .'"  exclaimed  Lannes,  with  a  voice 
which  might  have  been  heard  amid  the  dis- 
charge of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  "  Silence 
soldiers  !  you  cry  Liberty  and  Equality  !  but  I 
cry  a  hot  war  and  rapid  promotion.  You  shout, 
long  live  the  Republic !  I  shout,  perish  all  who 
hinder  the  sword  from  holding  rule  in  the  earth — 
live  the  army  of  Italy!"  He  would  have  said 
more,  but  was  interrupted  by  shouts,  accompanied 
by  the  waving  of  pennons,  swords,  and  plumes  ; 
and  also  by  the  coming  of  two  ambassadors  one 
from  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  from  the  Pope, 
whose  private  orders  were  to  obtain  peace  at  any 
sacrifice. 

Napoleon  smiled  as  they  approached,  and  said  to 
Massena, "  I  was  lately  told  by  an  Austrian  officer 
—one  of  the  minute-step  school— that  I  gained  my 
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battles  contrary  to  all  rules.  I  shall  receive  these 
men  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  fight— let  them  ad- 
vance. Now,  sirs,  what  say  you ;  explain  your 

errand." 

The  Austrian  looked  at  the  strange  scene  be- 
fore him,  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  Napoleon,  said, 
'<  The  Emperor  honours  you  as  a  great  soldier  ; 
he  would  gladly  be  at  peace  with  France,  and— 
he  continued  in  a  low  voice,  "  as  republics  are  no- 
toriously unkind  to  those  who  merit  most,  he 
bids  me  say  that  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Em- 
pire is  too  low  for  your  merit,  but  he  has  nothing 
higher  to  ofter." 

"  Sir  Austrian,"  said  Napoleon  sternly,  "  my 
reply  is,  that  I  would  rather  be  the  humblest 
citizen  of  a  free  republic,  than  the  head  of  a 
despotic  empire  ;  you  are  answered.  Now,  sir 
Priest,  what  may  your  mission  be?" 

«  If  I  spoke  for  myself,"  said  the  monk,  "  I 
should  say,  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof;  that  we  are  his  servants,  and 
thou  and  thy  men  our  vassals,  and  that  thy  foul 
croddess  of  liberty  should  be  worshipped  in  St. 

O  » 

Peter's  instead  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  before  that 
I  became  a  suppliant  to  such  a  man  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  libertine  army." 

"Ha!    sir   Monk,"   said   Lannes,    "another 
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word  and  thou  art  in  purgatory.  Dost  think 
that  these  columns  are  cloisters  and  the  conquer- 
ing Napoleon  a  country  wench  come  to  confess 
her  folly?" 

"  Peace,  Lannes,"  said  Napoleon,  "  peace  ! 
But  what  have  you  to  say  for  him  of  Rome — 
the  Prince  and  Priest  ?  " 

"  From  my  Prince  and  Priest,  as  thou  art 
pleased  to  call  His  Holiness,  the  infallible  head  of 
God's  visible  church,  I  have  milder  words ;  for  I 
serve  a  meek  old  man,  who  loves  devotion,  and 
shudders  at  strife,  and  would  rather  surrender 
some  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  some 
of  its  wealth,  than  bring  sorrow  upon  his  people, 
or  cause  the  effusion  of  blood."" 

It  seemed  fated  that  Josephine  should  have 
other  guests  than  those  she  had  invited. 
Trumpets  sounded  at  a  distance :  the  soldiers  ran 
on  all  sides  to  see  who  the  new  comers  might  be ; 
and  Bernadotte  and  Murat,  at  a  signal  from 
their  chief,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
chosen  soldiers  to  welcome,  to  watch,  or  to  seize 
the  intruders.  It  was  two  deputies  commissioned 
by  the  Directory  to  bear  its  commands  to  the 
Citizen  General  and  his  followers,  and  as  they 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  ascendancy 
which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  acquired  over 
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the  army,  they  comported  themselves  with  a 
haughtiness  which  they  wished  to  be  felt. 
"  Spirit  of  Equality  !  what  do  I  see  ?"  said  the 
first  deputy.  I  approach  not  a  simple  leader  of 
the  citizens  of  the  august  Republic,  but  a  king 
throned  among  his  vassals." 

"  Say  on,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  snare  not." 
"  And  what  do  I  see,"  said  the  second  deputy, 
"  but  a  crown  prepared  for  the  head  of  the  Ci- 
tizen General.  Brother  let  us  do  our  duty.  I 
grieve  for  this  valiant  soldier.  How  sad  will  the 
dames  of  Paris  be  when  he  bares  his  neck  to  the 
guillotine  !" 

The  impetuous  Lannes  burst  out :  "  Half  the 
shoulders  in  France  shall  want  heads,  and  the 
women  of  Paris  wade  ankle  deep  in  the  blood  of 
men  before  Napoleon's  neck  be  bared  for  the 
guillotine  !  JNor  do  they  deserve  to  wear  theirs 
for  a  moment  who  talk  of  such  things.  Ay,  frown 
Napoleon,  and  frown,  too,  deputies  of  the  Di- 
rectory, but  I  know  the  feelings  of  the  army. 
By  the  sun  of  heaven !  were  I  to  report  your 
words  to  these  seventy  thousand  men,  they  would 
feed  the  ravens  with  you  first — then  march  for 
Paris— and — "  M  orison  gave  the  vehement 
soldier  a  violent  pinch  which  caused  him  to 
turn  roughly  about. 
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Napoleon,  in  a  voice  like  music,  soft,  gentle, 
and  pleasing,  thus  addressed  and  smoothed  down 
the  deputies  : 

"  Citizens,  you  win  the  public  ear  and  gra- 
tify the  nation  by  your  sense  and  your  elo- 
quence ;  by  your  winning  manner  and  your  cour- 
tesy; we  win  the  public  favour  by  the  rapidity 
of  our  marches  and  the  sharpness  of  our  blows ; 
we  must  make  allowance  for  one  another ;  a 
soldier,  who,  like  the  valiant  Lannes  there,  has 
made  his  name  the  terror  of  Italy ;  whose  sword 
hung  like  a  burning  comet  over  their  camps 
and  cities,  portending  destruction;  he  has  ne- 
glected to  file  his  tongue  and  to  pick  his  words : 
you  will  have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  excuse 
his  hasty  expressions.  As  for  the  seats  which 
Josephine  and  her  husband  now  occupy,  they 
come  from  the  love  of  our  soldiers  to  one  who 
has  never  led  them  but  to  victory :  nothing  was 
meant  injurious  to  the  majesty  of  the  people." 
The  deputies  were  soothed  and  satisfied. 

While  this  was  passing,  Josephine  whispered 
the  Lady  Rose,  "  How  noble  Roldan  looks  !  you 
must  be  proud  of  your  friend ;  he  is  in  the  way 
to  fame  and  glory." 

"  Friend  !"  said  Rose,  "  alas  !  he  refuses  to 
be  the  friend  of  my  house ;  he  wishes  to  stand 
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alone ;  and  scorning  the  alliance  of  a  noble 
name,  desires  to  be  known  only  as  his  own 
maker," 

"  Ah  Rose,  my  love,  cannot  two  bright  eyes 
— cannot  a  sweet  tongue — cannot  good  sense  and 
great  loveliness,  persuade  your  cousin  to  relax  in 
his  rigid  notions  T"1 

"  Cousin,  lady  !"  answered  Rose,  colouring. — 
"  A  mystery,  which  nought  I  fear  can  now  ex- 
plain, hangs  over  my  birth  :  if  I  am  allowed  to 
call  myself  his  sister,  it  is  honour  enough  for  me 
— aye,  or  for  any  one." 

"  Ah,  I  see — I  understand,"  said  Josephine ; 
"  but  surely  it  was  not  revealed  to  me  in  a  dream 
that  you  are  the  child  of  the  younger,  and  not 
of  the  elder  brother." 

Twilight  came,  and  Morison,  stunned  with  the 
rumours  and  with  the  conferences  of  the  day, 
walked  out  of  the  camp,  and  entered  a  small  and 
very  beautiful  valley,  to  muse  on  his  situation, 
and  retire  into  his  own  thoughts.  It  was  a  place 
famed  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  story  ; — 
statues  of  gods,  and  fauns,  and  satyrs,  and 
nymphs,  had  given  place  to  cypresses,  cells  for 
anchorets,  and  figures  of  men  whipped  and  tor- 
mented by  fiends,  male  and  female.  Morison  felt 
an  awe  steal  over  him  ;  he  thought  of  the  haunted 
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glens  of  his  native  Scotland ;  of  the  forms  with 
which  fear  peopled  them,  and  was  looking  suspi- 
ciously into  a  darksome  nook,  and  shaping  the 
sounds  which  he  heard  into  words,  and  the  sha- 
dows into  figures,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
arm — he  started  and  made  a  motion  towards  his 
sword. 

"  It  is  your  General,"  said  Napoleon.  Mo- 
rison  looked  on  him — in  his  face  melancholy 
and  sternness  were  mingled.  "  Continue  your 
walk  Roldan,"  he  said,  taking  his  arm — "this  is 
enchanted  ground; — nay,  smile  not ;  superstitious 
belief  is  common  to  all  nations,  nor  have  the 
classic  regions  of  Italy  escaped  from  it  more  than 
the  wild  rough  glens  of  Caledonia." 

They  walked  a  few  paces,  till  they  reached  a 
a  broken  column: — "  Here,"  continued  Napoleon, 
l<  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyls  stood  ;  and  over  this 
vale  were  scattered  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  Fate. 
But  a  God-Child  was  born,  and  fate  spoke  no 
more  in  verse ;  the  tongue  which  it  used — but 
Roldan,  you  mark  me  not. — 

*'  I  do,  I  do,"  said  Morison,  eagerly,  "  your 
legend  would  create  a  sense  of  hearing  in  a 
stone." 

"  Well,  the  fame  which  belonged  to  this  place  of 
old  has  not  forsaken  it :  when  I  quitted  the  camp, 
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and  walked  into  this  vale  alone,  I  could  see  in 
the  looks  of  my  soldiers  that  they  credit  the 
general  rumour,  how  I  take  my  orders  for  battle 
from  a  supernatural  source.  Have  you  not 
heard  of  Orthon,  the  brown  spirit,  who  visits  my 
couch  at  night,  visible  to  myself  alone,  and  points 
with  his  long  lean  fingers  the  way  to  success  and 

victory  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  fiction,"  answered 
Morison  ;  "  some  of  the  soldiers  believe  it." 

"  Ha !  then  in  this  spiritual  counsellor  thou 
hast  thyself  no  trust  ?  Are  there  no  such  goblins 
in  Scottish  belief?  " 

*«  They  were  believed  in  once,  but  knowledge 
has  withdrawn  the  veil  with  which  ignorance  ren- 
dered ordinary  things  dark  and  terrible.  Surely 
the  wise,  the  philosophic  Napoleon,  cannot  believe 
that  he  has  intercourse  with  a  goblin  !  " 

Napoleon  paused  in  his  walk,  and  grasping 
Morison  by  the  arm,  said,  "Tell  Murat  and 
Lannes,  ay,  or  Junot,  that  you  reckon  the 
familiar  spirit  which  visits  Napoleon  a  dream,  and 
be  challenged  for  your  pains.  But  since  you 
believe  not  in 

•  Airy  shapes  which  syllable  men's  names,' 

what  sayest  thou  to  the  language  of  the  heavens? 
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Dost  thou  observe  yonder  star  ?  See  how  large 
and  round,  and  luminous  it  is !  it  is  alone  and 
seems  to  set  the  mountain  summit  on  fire :  it  is 
the  Napoleon-Star."  tj  i-w 

"  You  mean,"  said  Morison,  "  that  men  call  it 
after  you :  not  that  it  has  made  its  appearance 
because  of  your  birth,  to  indicate  your  for- 
tunes." 

"  I  see,"  said  Napoleon,  "  that  thou  art  an 
unbeliever  in  all  things.  Roldan,  listen  to  me. 
In  the  hour  in  which  I  was  born,  even  while  my 
mother  lay  in  the  birth-time  pang,  yonder  bright 
star  rose  for  the  first  time  in  the  west,  and  with 
its  radiance  lightened  and  alarmed  the  whole  isle. 
Even  before  I  gave  indications  of  the  spirit 
which  is  in  me,  the  old  people  of  Corsica  pointed 
it  out  to  me,  and  said :  '  Behold  thy  star,  Napo- 
leon, it  is  laden  with  glory.'  When  fortune  is 
propitious,  its  light  is  almost  insufferable,  but  when 
I  am  in  sickness  or  in  peril,  it  grows  wan.  Dost 
thou  not  remember  when  crossing  at  midnight, 
the  foaming  Tagliamento,  the  waters  mastered 
me,  and  but  for  thee  I  had  been  lost;  I  saw  my 
star — how  pale  and  how  waning  it  looked.'" 

Morison  could  not  for  his  soul  forbear  smiling. 
Napoleon,  who  perhaps  did  not  look  for  any  ex- 
pression of  his  faith  in  the  goblin  counsellor, 
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seemed  to  have  expected  full  credence  for  his 
star,  and  was  offended  at  the  unbelieving  look, 
with  which  it  was  received. 

"Ha!  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  "beware 
how  you  scorn  spiritual  intelligences ;  why  now, 
I  could  prove  to  you  the  existence  of  my  demon 
counsellor  at  once ;— shall  I  ?  dare  you  desire 
such  revelation  ?" 

"  Proof  is  exactly  what  is  desirable,"  replied 
Morison,  "  and  belief  cannot  live  in  my  bosom 
without  it." 

"  Well  then,  Roldan,  the  first  tells  me  that 
the  Lady  Rose  is  your  cousin,  not  your  sister,  as 
many  say  and  some  believe— that  you  are  in  love 
without  knowing  it,  and  that  her  words  and  looks 
are  rendering  you  cold  and  lukewarm  in  the  great 
cause  of  Liberty  and  Equality." 

"  So  much  for  the  demon,"  answered  Morison, 
with  a  momentary  flush  of  face,  "  of  what  com- 
plexion is  the  intelligence  of  your  star.  Oh, 
Napoleon  !  well  did  the  poet  exclaim, 

•  What  an  impostor  genius  is ! '  ' 

"  Why  then  my  star,"  said  Napoleon,  "in  the 
midst  of  its  brilliant  course,  last  night,  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  comet ;  shot  out  a  train  of  fire 
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which  lightened  towards  Egypt  and  the  far  east, 
portending  peace  to  Italy,  and  war  to  the  land 
which  its  aspect  menaced." 

"  May  I  answer  like  a  man,"  inquired  Mori- 
son,"  or  do  you  desire  me  to  worship  your  gob- 
lin, pay  court  to  your  star,  and  interpret  all  ac- 
cording to  your  own  wish  ?" 

"  As  you  please,  General  Roldan,"  said  the 
other,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  I  wish,1'  said  Morison,  "  that  your  demon 
were  an  admissible  witness  in  a  case  of  myste- 
rious paternity  ;  should  the  Lady  Rose  resist  my 
plea  of  relationship,  where  shall  I  find  the  spiri- 
tual counsellor  of  Napoleon  to  cite  him  on  my 
behalf?  But  your  demon  says  I  am  becoming  cold 
in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Equality  ;  now  my 
answer  is,  Liberty  and  Equality  are  but  mere 
sounds  with  Napoleon  himself:  he  who  has  dreams 
of  dictatorships  and  of  kingly  crowns  will  not  be 
molested  with  visions  of  Liberty  and  Equality. 
Is  not  my  surmise  as  accurate  as  that  of  your 
goblin  ?" 

Napoleon  pinched  Morison's  ear,  and  said, 
"  Go  to — go  to — Roldan,  you  are  quick-sighted, 
as  well  as  quick-witted  ;  we  are  friends  in  spite  of 
the  conjectures  of  man  or  fiend." 

As  he  said  this,  Napoleon  took  a  stride  or  two, 
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muttered  some   inaudible  words,  and  then  said, 
«  Well,  but  the  star— now  for  the  star." 

"  O  !  the  star  appeared  for  all  who  were  born 
on  the  same  night  that  Napoleon  was  born.  Per- 
haps some  dreaming  poet  of  that  hour  sets  down 
the  star  to  the  account  of  his  verse;  perhaps 
some  miserable  fisherman,  on  whose  birth-hour  the 
star  vouchsafed  to  twinkle,  blesses  it  as  his  own 
light  whilerhe  hauls  in  his  net  with  an  additional 
fish  in  its  meshes.  No,  no— yonder  star  is  per- 
haps a  new  world  more  magnificent  than  our  own 
from  which  God  has  withdrawn  the  veil  of  five 
thousand  years.  For  what  it  foretold  last  night 
of  peace  in  Italy  and  war  for  Egypt,  I  could 
speak  more  accurately,  had  I  read  the  despatches 
which  the  Child  of  Destiny  has  received,  not  from 
the  moon,  but  from  the  Directory— not  from 
the  comet,  but  from  Carnot." 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  "  said  Napoleon  ;  "  you  will 
have  faith  in  my  star  some  day  ;  it  will  kindle  on 
my  way  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  on  the 
spicy  mountains  of  Asia,  the  hot  sands  of  Egypt, 
the  snowy  uplands  of  Russia,  and  the  green  vales 
of  Britain. " 

"Never!"  Morison  quickly  replied;  "never 
on  the  latter  ;  the  sea  will  float  with  dead  bodies, 
and  every  step  you  take  will  be  on  a  slain  man, 
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before  French  is  taught  in  Glasgow,  and  you  are 
throned  at  Dun-Edin  !  " 

"  We   must    do  what   our   destiny   directs," 
answered  Napoleon  ;   "  and  so  good  night." 

On  his  way  to  the  camp,  Morison  found  the 
Lady  Rose  and  her  Italian  attendant,  walking 
amid  a  bed  of  flowers,  which,  untouched  by  the 
soldiers  in  forming  their  bivouac  because  of  their 
fragrance  and  beauty,  had  caught  her  eye :  she 
held  one  or  two  of  them  in  her  hand,  when 
Morison  said,  "Lady,  our  fortunes,  and  our  births 
are  different,  yet  what  means  fate  in  bringing  us 
so  strangely  together  ?  Nay,  look  not  down,  turn 
not  away,  nor  think  me  cold  or  estranged;  I 
dared  not  trust  myself  much  in  your  presence : 
I  am  disowned — disinherited.  I  — " 

"  Morison,"  said  the  Lady  Rose  calmly,  "are 
we  not  Brother  and  sister  in  misfortune  ''.  a  cloud 
hangs  over  your  birth,  a  mystery  hangs  over 
mine.  The  world  has  called  us  brother  and 
sister  :  what  can  tie  hearts  closer — what  ties  can 
be  dearer ! " 

"  I  dare  not  accept  the  relationship  thus  ge- 
nerously conferred  on  me,"  said  Morison ;  "  \ou 
are  of  high  descent — I  am  a  creature  of  yesterday ; 
a  chance  seed  dropt  by  the  wind  ;  who  shall  say 
from  what  airt  it  came  ?  I  have  much  to  do, 
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Rose,  before  the  world  will  admit  me  to  the  place 
to  which  you  have  advanced  me." 

She  smiled  as  she  replied,  "  Nay,  dwell  not 
so  much  on  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  you,  lest 
men  say,  you  are  afraid  lest  your  noble  blood 
should  lessen  your  personal  merit.1' 

"  I  did  not  expect  such  graciousness,"  said 
Morison,  much  moved. 

"  Nay,"  answered  Rose,  "  I  have  selfish  views 
in  it ;  but  let  me  whisper  what  I  have  to  say,  for 
stones  in  our  glens  have  ears,  and  so  have  the 
trees  of  Italy.  I  foresee  in  the  career  of  this 
Child  of  Destiny  of  yours— a  military  tyranny — 
a  dictator— an  emperor  :  this  expedition  to  Egypt 
will  veil  his  views  in  Europe  for  a  time;  but 
when  he  returns,  nay,  perchance  sooner,  Morison 
Roldan,  my  brother,  will  have  seen  that  the 
liberty  he  has  been  worshipping  is  a  demon,  and 
equality  a  dream.  And  then  he  will  think  of  his 
sister  Rose. — "  Tears  dropt  from  her  eyelids  as 
she  uttered  this  and  hurried  away,  refusing  to 
listen  to  his  answer,  for  she  saw  his  soul  was  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  heart  on  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


From  yonder  pyramids,  tweuty  centuries,  behold  your  actions. 

KAPOLEON. 


THE  same  sun  which  shone  so  brightly  on  the 
departing  sails  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
as  to  be  numbered  among  Napoleon's  suns,  shone 
also  on  the  bay  and  braes  of  Glengarnock  ;  but 
the  light  lay  quiet  on  the  unruffled  waters, 
and  on  the  eternal  hills,  and  no  one  imagined 
that  it  shone  for  any  higher  purpose  than  to 
warm  the  air,  and  call  forth  the  herbs  and  flowers. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  ewes  and  lambs  and  dogs, 
lay  enjoying  the  warmth ;  the  vessels  lay  motion- 
less on  the  water ;  the  sea-mews  sat  as  moveless 
on  the  wave  as  they  did  on  the  rocks  ;  nay,  so 
much  did  this  silence  impress  itself  on  the  mind, 
that  a  district  rhymer  averred  in  verse,  that  the 
song  of  the  lark  had  more  of  heaven  in  it,  and 
the  voice  of  the  streams  less  of  earth  than  usual. 
This,  however,  has  been  considered  a  touch  of 
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nationality:  the  sun  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
shine  exclusively  for  Napoleon,  and  a  supple- 
mental ray  or  two  was  claimed  for  old  Scotland 
and  perhaps,  with  equal  justice. 

How  this  stillness  happened  in  a  land  of  clouds 
and  streams  and  echoing  hills,  learned  men  may 
explain  ;  one  tongue  in  the  district,  and  that  by 
no  means  a  musical  one,  was  at  least  unstilled  ; 
it  belonged  to  our  old  clamorous  acquaintance, 
Nickie  Neevison.  She  squalled  like  a  sea-mew 
along  the  shore :  she  croaked  like  a  hoodie-crow 
on  the  hills ;  her  tongue  jingled  as  loud  as  the 
fire-bell  in  the  street  of  the  village,  nor  could  she 
confine  her  din  to  those  places,  but  made  her 
way  to  the  Elfin-glen,  lifting  her  voice  louder  at 
every  step.  Whenever  she  approached  a  house, 
or  observed  any  one  coining,  she  shouted  out, 
"  Terrible  news  !— terrible  news  !  He's  away  to 
the  land  of  Egypt— he's  off  to  the  house  of  bond- 
age. O  waurthan  a'!  waur  than  a'! — his  refusing 

o 

to  be  laird  of  Howeboddom — to  be  Lord  of  Rol- 
dan  was  nought  to  this.  O  had  he  come  hame 
but  and  drained  Locher ;  or  set  up  a  steam- 
engine,  or  planned  a  railroad  to  the  moon — but 
the  land  of  Egypt ! — God  have  a  care  of  us  ! 
How  will  he  wade  the  Red  sea,  and  walk  through 
the  Wilderness  ?'' 

VOL.    III.  H 
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These  mysterious  words  called  forth  the  miller 
of  Glengarnock — he  added  his  exclamations  to 
those  of  Nickie,  "  The  land  of  Egypt — horrid 
be't .'  horrid  be't !  — the  house  of  bondage  !  pro- 
digious, woman :  but  this  is  horrid  ! "  He  turned 
the  water  off  his  mill-wheel,  and  walked  onward 
with  Nickie. 

Out  came  Dominie  Milligan  from  his  school — 
his  exclamations  were  equally  loud  and  more 
learned.  "  Oh,  wonderful  are  thy  ways  !  won- 
derful are  thy  ways  !  Morison  will  now  clear  up 
the  scripture  to  the  confusion  of  all  doubters; 
he  will  go  to  the  grave  of  Pharaoh-  N echo.  He 
will  see  the  serpent  of  Aaron,  called  by  the 
poet,  the  serpent  of  old  Nile ;  he  will  learn  tid- 
ings of  the  plague  of  flies — peradventure  of  that 
of  lice." 

"  Filthy  bodie  !"  muttered  Nickie. 

"  He  will  also  measure  the  Red  sea,  taste 
manna,  eat  lentils,  catch  locusts,  and  see  if  the 
waters  of  Marah  be  like  the  wells  of  Moffat." 
The  Dominie  joined  the  other  two,  and  marched 
for  the  glen. 

Hugh  Heddles,  Esquire,  of  the  firm  of  Hed- 
dles,  Treddles,  Warp,  Waft,  and  Company,  heard 
these  exclamations  amid  the  din  of  his  machinery : 
out  he  came ;  was  told  the  wondrous  tale,  and 
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said  calmly,  "  It  is  not  at  all  wondrous ;  what 
is  sailing  in  a  well  found  ship  to  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  compared  to  the  marvel  of  having 
gathered  the  disobedient  waters  of  this  idle  stream 
into  one  current  and  poured  them  upon  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  the  establishment  of  H ed- 
dies, Treddles,  Warp,  Waft,  and  Company,  by 
which  this  whole  country  is  to  be  exalted  and 
enriched  ?  We  must  write  to  Morison,  though, 
and  get  him  to  send  home  a  specimen  of  the 
cotton  cloth  in  which  the  seven  queens  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  are  embalmed.  I'm  told  it  is  an  oriental 
twill."  So  saying,  he  returned  to  his  mills. 

Nanse  Halberson  was  that  morning  on  her  way 
with  Jeanie  Rabson,  to  hear  the  tidings  of  Mo- 
rison which  the  night  before  had  reached  the 
Elfin-glen  ; — at  the  meeting  of  the  roads  they 
found  Nickie,  the  miller,  and  the  Dominie. 
"O  Nanse,  woman!'' exclaimed  Nickie,  "grand 
news,  brave  news  for  you,  M orison 'soif  to  Egypt, 
and  he'll  bring  ye  hame  ane  of  the  rods  of  the 
magicians  to  work  your  cantraips  wi' — it  will  beat 

hemlock  hollow." 

""I. 

"  And   O  Jeanie  Rabson,"  said  the  Ddninie, 

"  ought  we  not  to  rejoice  that  sae  devout  a  lad 

and  sae  gospel-learned,    is  gane  to  that  ancient 

country ;  the  cradle  of  the  scripture  ?     O  what 

H  2 
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grand  expositions  I  will  now  be  able  to  give  on 
the  cloud  of  darkness  by  day  and  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  and  on  the  temptation  of  Joseph, 
and  on  Pharaoh's  lean  kye.  O  Jeanie,  the  kye  of 
Starkstarvit,  of  whilk  ye  said  ye  could  count  ilka 
rib,  were  Martinmas  marts  compared  to  them. 

"  Fool  bodie !"  said  Nickie,  "  that's  no  the 
weird  and  the  mister  of  the  matter.  Wha  shall 
break  the  sad  tidings  to  Mary  Morison  ?  wha 
shall  tell  her  that  her  ae  bairn — her  only  jo  and 
deary,  is  awa  to  the  land  of  the  plague  and  the 
pestilence  ?  Wha  shall  tell  her  but  me,  and  O, 
I '11  do't  cannily.  Mary, I'll  say,  dinnabe  alarmed ; 
for  though  the  sea  is  rough  and  deep,  and  the 
sand  of  Egypt  like  melted  lead,  and  the  wind 
comes  with  neither  rain  nor  dew  on  its  wings,  but 
bearing  blight  and  famine  ;  and  though  the  swords 
of  the  enemy  are  sharp  and  their  shot  poisoned,  and 
there's  nae  food  but  paddockstools,  and  nae  drink 
but  camel  water,  yet,  Mary,  the  Lord  is  strong, 
and  can  work  miracles  as  weel  now  as  of  old,  and 
though  Morison  is  in  kittle  company,  ye  canna 
tell  where  a  blister  may  light.  There  now  !  J 
think  I  can  manage  the  matter  discreetly."  And 
Nickie  looked  right  and  left  for  approbation. 

"  Prodigious,  woman !  But  that  wad  be 
horrid!"  exclaimed  the  miller. 
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"  Thou  art  one  of  Job's  comforters,"  muttered 
the  Dominie. 

"  Ye  may  save  your  tender  heart  all  this 
anxiety,"  said  Jeanie  Rabson,  "  for  Mary  Morison 
knew  the  whole  yestreen." 

"  She  maun  hae  hired  an  aerial  post-mistress 
then,"  said  Nickie  Neevison,  "  for  I  am  sure  the 
tidings  came  na  by  land.  But  I'll  e'en  awa  up  to 
the  castle,  and  learn  if  they  hae  had  speerings  of 
our  bonnie  Lady  Rose  and  Lord  Roldan." 

"  You  are  forestalled  there  too,"  said  Nanse. 
"  Where  should  our  bonnie  Lady  Rose  and  Lord 
Roldan  be  but  in  their  ain  castle.  See  ye  not  yon 
barge  anchored  in  the  bay  ;  and  see  ye  not  the 
banner  of  the  house  of  Roldan  flying  on  the 
Eagle  tower  ?  " 

"  Nickie  Neevison's  deaf — Nickie  Neevison's 
blind !"  exclaimed  Nickie,  humbled  to  the  earth  on 
finding  that  her  intelligence  was  cold ;  so  away  she 
went  in  another  direction  to  spread  the  news  that 
Lord  Roldan  and  the  Lady  Rose  had  come  home 
in  a  ship  made  by  the  witchcraft  of  Nanse,  and  that 
the  same  power  that  accomplished  this  would  nae 
doubt,  she  said,  waft  Morison  away  and  bring  him 
safely  hame— "  for  the  deil's  aye  gude  to  his  am."" 

While  these  rumours  were  floating  about  the 
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hills  and  dales  of  Glengarnock,  the  flotilla  which 
bore  our  hero  and  his  fortunes  was  wafted  by 
favourable  winds  towards  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Napoleon,  Murat,  Lannes,  Desaix,  Morison, 
and  two  or  three  learned  men,  whose  object  was 
to  explore  the  antiquities  of  the  land,  were  all 
in  one  vessel.  They  sat  on  deck  looking  on 
isles  and  shores  memorable  in  classic  story.  A 
veil  of  mist,  which  concealed  the  isle  of  Candia, 
was  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  and  the  "  Land  of 
Jupiter — the  land  of  Jupiter  !"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  all  who  were  learned  enough  to  know  that 
the  Thunderer  was  nursed  among  the  rocks  of 
that  far-famed  isle. 

"  Now,"  said  Lannes  to  Napoleon,  "  where 
lies  this  land  of  Egypt  which  we  have  all  heard  so 
much  of,  where  we  are  to  have  towns  and  estates  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  some  El  Dorado  or  other,  like  that 
which  we  read  of  in  the  only  book  I  ever  read — 
Candide." 

"  O,"  said  Napoleon,  with  a  smile,  looking  first 
at  the  sea  and  then  at  a  map  spread  before  him, 
"  Roldan  will  inform  you — the  land  of  Egypt 
was  the  first  land  he  ever  read  about." 

"  Egypt,"  said  Morison,  "  is  the  mother  of 
all  nations." 
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"  The  mother  of  all  nations,"   said   Lannes  ; 
"  that's  number  one." 

"  From  her  all  learning  and  art  have  come." 

"  That's  two." 

«  In  her  the  chosen  people  of  God  resided  as 

slaves." 

"That's  three,  friend  Roldan." 
"  But  God  wrought  their  deliverance ;  he  sent 
ten  plagues  upon  the  land." 
-«  Number  four.     This  Scotchman  excels." 
k'  Namely,  the  plague  of  darkness,  the  plague 
of  locusts,   the  plague  of  flies,  the  murrain  of 
beasts,  the  plague  of  hail,  the  plague  of  frogs,  the 
plague  of  boils,  and  the  death  of  the  first-born." 
"  Four  and  eight  make  twelve,"  said  Lannes. 
"  Go  on." 

*'  Besides  these  came  the  plague  of  lice." 
"  I  believe  in  that,"  said  the  other,  "  some 
of  our  own  regiments  are  populous." 
"  And  the  plague  of  blood  " 
"  I  have  faith  in  that  also ;  we  must  let  blood 
for  it— a  common  cure." 

«  The  heart  of  Pharaoh,"  continued  Morison, 
"  was  hardened  ;  but  the  Lord  commanded  his 
people  to  depart,  and  he  sent  a  pillar  of  darkness 
to  guide  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
lead  them  by  night ;  and  he  dried  up  the  Red 
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sea,  and  they  passed  to  the  Land  of  Promise  dry 
shod.1' 

"  The  devil's  dozen  in  all  I"  exclaimed  Lannes, 
"  Well,  I  swear  I  never  heard  so  many  improba- 
ble fictions  related  in  a  breath  before.  By 
heaven,  Roldan  [  you  fight  no  better  than  you 

fib." 

_ 

At  this  moment  Napoleon  grasped  the  arm  of 
Morison,  and  with  much  emotion,  whispered, 
"  Can  it  be  true,  what  mariners  say,  that  spectre 
ships  traverse  the  ocean,  and  with  their  skeleton 
crews  and  sails,  through  which  the  sun  and  stars 
twinkle,  intimate  disasters  and  death  ?  Twice 
have  the  skirts  of  the  mist  been  lifted  up, 
and  twice  have  I  seen  a  dim  half-defined  ship 
move  past.  What  can  it  denote  ?" 

"  It  denotes,"  said  Morison,  for  the  breeze 
wafted  aside  the  mist  for  a  moment,  "  it  denotes 
that  one  more  terrible  than  a  spectre  is  at  hand ; 
yonder  sails  Nelson,  the  Napoleon  of  the  waves ; 
if  he  see  us  there  is  no  escape." 

"  Nelson  I "  said  Napoleon,  "  he  is  indeed  no 
spectre  ;  but  it  is  not  his  fortune  to  meet  the 
Child  of  Destiny.  No  Roldan  I  my  star  misleads 
him.  I  care  not  fortune  what  you  refuse,  if  you 
allow  me  but  to  land  my  heroes  on  the  shores 
where  Alexander  and  Caesar  trod;  that  done, 
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and  the  aspect  of  the  world  is  changed.  Sit 
down,  Roldan,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  matter— 
our  brother  soldiers  are  fine  fellows  for  the 
fighting-day,  but  they  can  render  reasons  only 
for  hurrying  a  march,  or  storming  a  position  ; 
besides  I  must  not  gratify  my  savans  with  any 
more  of  Lannes's  comments  upon  scripture." 

Napoleon  resumed  the  discourse.  "We  land 
in  Egypt— we  fight  a  battle  and  conquer  it— 
T  leave  men  to  civilize  it,  and  establish  manufac- 
tories and  commerce,  and  pass  into  Syria.  I  fight 
a  battle,  and  gain  a  victory  under  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem. Constantinople  is  planet-struck  at  my 
approach— the  armies  of  the  Sultan  tremble  and 
disperse  at  the  coming  of,  The  God  of  Fire  !  as 
they  will  call  me  in  their  oriental  style ;  I  employ 
my  skill  and  render  it  impregnable— a  second 
Gibraltar." 

"  Render  what  impregnable?"  inquired  Mori- 
son,  "  you  march  too  rapidly  for  me ;  you  cannot 
mean  Constantinople?" 

"  And  pray  what  other  place  should  I  mean  ?" 
said  Napoleon  sharply. 

"  Well,  you  mean  Constantinople  then,"  an- 
swered Morison  ;  "  but  pray  how  do  you  recon- 
cile all  this  with  your  notions  of  Liberty  and 
H  3 
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Equality  ?  granting  no  liberty  to  any  one  but 
to  ourselves ;  and  what  reasons  will  you  render 
to  the  world,  for  attacking  a  nation  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace,  and  who  have  manifested  no  ill- 
will  to  us?" 

"  There  spoke  the  islander,  who  has  king,  lords, 
and  commons  to  consult,  before  he  dares  un- 
kennel a  fox  Why  man,  the  goddess  of  Liberty, 
whom  we  serve,  has  declared  war  against  des- 
potism over  all  the  earth,  and  chosen  me  for  her 
general,  and  pray  who  will  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  ask  the  reasons  for  a  leader's  conduct, 
who  has  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  back?  Ah, 
Roldan  !" 

"  But  what  will  history  say  of  Napoleon  ?" 
"And  what  cares  Napoleon  for  the  irony  or 
the  sarcasm  of  historians'  pens ;  besides  I  shall 
bribe  the  best  of  them  with  pensions,  and  more- 
over write  my  own  history.  I  have  learned 
description  from  Ossian — religion  from  Gibbon 
— and  I  have  only  to  add  knowledge,  and  lucid 
clearness  of  style,  and  the  thing  is  done.  I  shall 
treat  Europe  like  an  old  courtesan,  who  must 
obey  the  strongest." 

The  sea-breeze,  and  the  motion  of  the  ships, 
made  many  of  the  most  talkative  silent ;   Lannes 
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and  Murat  alone  maintained  their  gaiety  ;  the 
former  observed  with  an  oath,  that  when  he  was 
not  fighting,  he  loved  to  be  talking. 

"And  as  for  myself,"  said  Murat,  "  I  talk 
and  fight  at  once,  as  thus  :— the  enemy's  horse  are 
drawn  up,  I  spur  to  the  charge  ;  how  the  devil 
dare  you,  sir  !  I  say  to  the  leader,  as  my  sword 
descends  on  his  helmet— how  the  devil  dare  you, 
sir,  cross  swords  with  Joachim  Murat  !— I 
break  through  them— a  fierce  fiend  of  a  fighting 
fellow,  with  shoulders  like  Hercules,  singles  me 
out,  and  thinks  he  has  me  ;  instead  of  a  blow  I 
give  him  a  thrust,  saying  as  he  leaves  his  saddle, 
now  honoured  is  your  carcass,  in  being  dissected 
by  the  handsome  swordsman  !" 

"  That  will  do,  Joachim,"  said  Lannes,  "  you 
speak  to  the  letter ;  now  I  clench  my  teeth  and 
spare  not  of  blows,  but  as  for  a  word,  none  do  I 
utter." 

Loud  laughed  Desaix  and  observed,  "  We  are 
all  oddities ;  for  my  part,I  despise  the  luxury  of  soft 
couches  and  rich  living,  all  that  I  desire  is  glory 
to  my  country.  This  hard  deck  is  to  me  cygnet 
down  ;  this  coarse  biscuit  is  equal  to  the  manna 
which  fed  the  Israelites,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
I  prefer  to  wine,  which  perfumes  the  air  as  you 
drink  it.  We  shall  find  all  my  luxuries  in  per- 
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fection  in  the  land  whither  we  are  going."  As  he 
said  this,  he  smiled  sarcastically  on  his  comrades, 
both  of  whom  loved  splendid  attire,  and  a  well- 
furnished  table. 

Lannes  approached    Napoleon   and    Morison. 
"tThere    sits    Roldan,   as    composed   as    if  he 
were  in  his  mother's  bosom,  while  the  Child  of 
Destiny  seems  as  weak  as  a  boy  of  three  years 
old ;  Murat  with  his  plumes  reels  as  if  he  had 
drunk  a  dozen  of  Burgundy,  andDesaix  lies  quiet 
and  pretends  to  be  a  philosopher  ; — in  short  we 
are  all  as  pale  as  Ossian's  ghosts,    of  whom  our 
general  there   loves    to  talk.    But   that    saucy 
islander  skims  along  Neptune's  green  domain  as 
bedlamite  bards  say,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  sea- 
mew,  and  has  a  bright  eye,  and  a  ruddy  cheek. 
I  envy  him  by  all  the  leeks  of  Egypt  !  an  oath 
which  I  borrowed  from  one  of  these — what  call 
you  them  ? — savans." 

"  Lannes,  my  friend,"  said  Morison,  "  I  am 
as  you  say  an  islander;  I  am  more,  I  was 
all  but  born  in  the  sea,  for  every  wave  which 
tumbled  on  the  shore,  shook  my  mother's  sheal- 
ing — I  was  rocked  in  a  stormy  cradle— the  waves 
are  therefore  pleasant  to  my  sight." 

*•  Hold  there,"  said  Lannes,  "  you  speak  of 
your  native  cottage.  Gad  .'  I  dreamed  that  you 


were  born  in  a  castle  with  seven  towers  at  least. 
Had  1  known  that,  I  should  have  put  in  a  bolder 
love-plea,  for  yon  pretty  island  cousin  of  thine.  I 
mayn't  just  know  so  much  of  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt  as  you  call  them,  as  you  do — Desaix 
there,  damn  him,  has  almost  choked  himself, 
with  laughing  at  my  scriptural  expositions ;  yet 
if  daring  deeds  can  win  love,  and  they  have 
generally  done  so,  I  should  like  to  see  who  would 
go  before  Lannes." 

"  I  have  not  stood  in  the  way  of  your  love  any 
more  than  of  your  learning,  General  Lannes," 
replied  Morison,  "  but  the  name  of  Rose  Roldan 
must  not  be  bandied  about  like  that  of  the  god- 
dess of  Liberty ;  her  mind  is  more  akin  to  a 
Napoleon,  than  to  a  Lannes  ;  and  for  birth,  her 
line  reaches  back,  without  a  blemish,  to  the 
Norman  Conquest." 

"  The  bastard  Norman  conquered  England," 
answered  Murat  with  a  sneer.  Know  you  of  any 
illegitimate  Briton,  General  Roldan,  who  hopes 
to  found  an  empire?" 

"  I  am  one,  Joachim  Murat,"  said  Morison 
composedly,  "  but  my  dreams  are  of  republics, 
not  of  empires ;  were  we  on  a  spot  steadier  for 
your  feet  than  this  deck,  I  should  demand  an 
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explanation  of  these  words;    you  will   find  my 
courage  is  not  so  questionable  as  my  birth." 

"  Silence  both  !"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  stamping 
till  the  deck  shook ;  "  there  is  tli£  firin  land  you 
ask  for,  but  behold  it  is  waving  with  turbans,  and 
gleaming  with  steel,  and  we  must  conquer  before 
we  find  a  place  to  quarrel  upon."  As  he  said 
this,  the  breeze  slowly  wafted  back  the  mist,  and 
the  land  of  Egypt  had  the  veil  of  a  thousand 
years  withdrawn  from  it :  there  rolled  the  seven- 
headed  Nile,  and  there  in  the  distance  rose  the 
majestic  pyramids,  while  crowding  down  to  the 
shore  came  the  Mameluke  chivalry  ;  not  in  rank 
succeeding  rank,  like  the  disciplined  cavalry  of 
Europe,  but  in  threes  and  fours ;  their  light 
loose  dresses  fluttering  with  the  rapidity  of  their 
motions,  the  crescent  glittering^  in  then*  bright 
turbans,  and  the  sun  shining  on  their  bur- 
nished sword-blades  and  steel-mounted  pistols. 
They  stood,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand, 
gazing  upon  the  descent  of  the  Child  of  Destiny  ; 
and  the  moment  they  saw  the  infantry  land  and 
draw  up  in  column,  the  artillery  come  ashore, 
and  each  trooper  spur  his  horse  through  the  surge 
to  the  dry  land,  the  whole  covered  by  the  maritime 
artillery  of  the  fleet,  and  moved  at  the  wave  of 
one  man's  hand,  than  they  laid  their  bridles  on 
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the  horses'  necks,  and  with  menacing  gestures 
retreated  into  the  interior. 

The  French,  with  Napoleon   at  their  head, 

advancing  along   the   banks  of   the  Nile,  came 

within  sight  of  the  pyramids,  which,  rising  out  of 

an  ocean   of  sand,  seemed  to  pierce  the  clouds. 

The  imaginations  of  the  men  had  been  so  excited 

with  descriptions  derived  from  antiquity  of  this 

African    paradise,    that    when   they   beheld  the 

boundless  ruins,  the  shoreless  sea  of  hot  sand 

which  the  breeze  wafted  into  their  faces,  and  felt 

the  force  of  the  burning  sun,  whose  beams  no 

foliage  hindered  from  falling  on  the  weary  soldier, 

they  burst  out  into  fierce  murmurs.   "  Is  that  the 

mansion,"  said  one  of  the  leaders,  pointing  to  a 

mausoleum,    "  which    I    was   promised    in    this 

favoured  land  ?  " 

"  And  is  this  breeze,  filled  with  burning  sand, 
the  wind  which  I  was  told  came  redolent  of 
frankincense  and  honey,  and  fed  us  without 
cookery  ?  "  exclaimed  a  subaltern. 

u  And  behold !  "  burst  out  a  weary  private, 
casting  himself  down  indignantly  on  the  glowing 
sand,  "behold  I  take  possession  of  the  ground 
which  the  citizen  general  granted  to  every  private 
soldier." 

Even  Murat  and  Lannes,  incommoded  by  the 
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burning  heat,  and  their  impetuous  courage  melted 
by  their  toilsome  march,  murmured  not  low  but 
loudly,  and  even  tore  the  national  cockades  from 
their  hats,  trampled  them  in  the  sand,  and 
exclaimed,  "  The  Directory  has  transported  us 
hither  to  die,  and  not  to  conquer ;  is  this  the  land 
of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,which  they  promised  us  ?" 

"  Silence  your  seditious  ravings,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  yonder  is  a  harvest  worthy  of  the  reaper." 

Murat  and  Lannes  looked — at  first  they  thought 
snow  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  turbans  which  occupied  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile.  It  was  the 
Mameluke  chivalry,  who  concentrating  their 
forces,  had  intrenched  themselves  in  the  way  to 
Tipper  Egypt,  covering  the  foot  with  their 
magnificent  body  of  horse,  amounting  to  full 
five-and-twenty  thousand  men.  These  African 
cavaliers  confident  in  their  horsemanship  and  un- 
rivalled skill  with  the  scimitar,  cried  vehemently 
to  be  led  to  the  charge ;  but  Murad  who  com- 
manded them,  restrained  their  impetuosity  though 
he  gazed  with  some  contempt  on  the  small  close 
columns  of  his  enemies,  who  advanced  as  if  moved 
by  mechanism,  rather  than  impelled  by  heroic 
spirit  to  the  attack  of  his  position.  In  a  moment 
a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  poured  their 
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streams  of   iron  on  the  Moslem  columns,  and 
the  foot  advancing  fired  with  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision —all  that  resisted  died— all  that  fled  to  the 
left  perished  in  the  Nile.     "  Now,"  cried  Murad, 
"  charge,  my  Mamelukes— we  shall  cut  them  up 
like  gourds  !"  The  dust  rose  like  a  whirlwind:  the 
earth  seemed  to  thunder,  spurned  by  innumerable 
hoofs:    the  astonished   columns   of  the  French 
gazed  on  the  rushing  avalanche  and  levelling  their 
muskets  as  one  man,  fired  volley  upon  volley,  and 
then  prepared  to  expand  into  line,  and  charge. 
It  was  a  needless  demonstration :  ten  thousand 
horses  running  riderless   showed  how  vain   the 
burning  valour  of  their  riders  had  been  :    the 
rapid  plunging  of  the  discomfited  into  the  Nile 
told  the  dread  refuge  which  despair  had  for  them: 
a  thousand  veterans  sat  at  gaze,  refusing  to  fly, 
and  were  shot  down  as  birds  are  from  the  perch ; 
while  Murad,  collecting  the  relics  of  his  dauntless 
chivalry,  galloped  from  the  disastrous  field    to- 
ward the  Desert,  exclaiming,  "  Napoleon  is  the 
God  of  fire  !" 

"  The  flight  of  the  Mamelukes  was  the  signal 
for  the  Murat  of  France  to  pursue  the  Murad 
of  Egypt.  That  impatient  leader  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  mane  and  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
murmuring  at  the  glory  which  Lannes  and  Mo- 
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rison,  and  Desaix,  were  obtaining.  "  They  will 
leave  me  nothing  to  do,  by  heaven  !"  cried  he, 
when  the  Moslem  army  sank  like  snow  in  the 
rain,  beneath  their  terrible  fire.  The  moment  he 
saw  Murad  withdraw  from  the  bloody  press,  he 
sprang  into  the  saddle — his  trumpets  sounded — 
and  away  he  went  like  the  wind,  his  white  plume 
dancing,  and  his  sword  glimmering,  and  calling 
out,  "  Frenchmen,  follow  Le  beau  Sabreur  !" 

"  There  he  goes  !"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "  the 
eagle  of  France  after  the  vulture  of  Egypt ;  if 
he  escape  the  pursuit  of  Murat,  he  may  hope  to 
escape  from  the  angel  of  death." 

Napoleon,  as  he  said  this,  stood  on  that  mystic 
Sphinx,  which  for  four  thousand  years  has  been  a 
riddle  too  hard  for  the  wit  of  the  world  to  solve, 
and  looked  long  and  anxiously  after  the  cavalry,  his 
face  darkening  as  he  gazed.  He  descended  hastily, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  that  of  Morison,  led  him 
aside  :  "  I  know,11  he  said,  "  the  quality  of  your 
soul,  and  that  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  do  a 
deed  of  nobleness.  Take  that  body  of  cavalry, 
follow  on  the  steps  of  Murat — you  will  come  up 
with  him,  and  find  that  he  needs  your  aid  much. 
Fly,  Roldan  !  spare  not  the  spur  now,  nor  the 
steel  hereafter." 

Morison  bowed,  and  in  a  minute  was  mounted 
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and  gone.     For  the  first  three  miles  the  way  lay 
along  a  hard  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  green 
herb  nibbled  close  to  the  root  by  the  eager  teeth 
of  the  wild  ass  and  the  camel :    for  three  miles 
more  his  route  lay  through  a  wilderness  of  obe- 
lisks, and  porticoes;  with  figures  cut  out  of  por- 
phyry as  black  as  the  wing  of  the  raven,  that 
seemed  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  desolate  city ; 
for  three  miles  more  he  skirted  the  Nile,  and 
there  began  to  observe  tokens  of  strife.     At  a 
bend  of  the  stream  the  Mamelukes  had  halted  to 
give  their  horses  a  drink  ;  a  dozen  or  so  lay  shot 
down,  or  sabred  on  the  spot ;  but  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  Frenchmen  lay   dead  beside 

them. 

"We  shall  be  inaction  soon,  my  lads,"  said 
Morison,  "now  mind  my  words.  It  is  only  by 
discipline  that  we  excel  these  wild  people.  Keep 
your  ranks— allow  no  one  to  single  any  of  you 
out_but  charge  in  a  line,  for  in  single  combat 
they  surpass  us,  as  much  as  we  exceed  them  in 
discipline." 

They  had  not  ridden  another  mile,  when  they 
heard  the  cry  and  clang  of  mortal  strife,  the  dis- 
charge of  pistols  and  the  clash  of  swords,  mingled 
with  that  indescribably  mournful  sound  which  is 
borne  on  the  wind  from  a  field  of  battle. 
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On  passing  one  of  those  hills  on  which  the 
ancients  wrote  their  actions  in  a  language  too 
profound  for  modern  learning  to  explain,  he  found 
the  two  Murats  engaged  in  fierce  and  doubtful 
strife.  The  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  but  the 
cavaliers  of  the  Egyptian  Murad  were  chosen 
men,  and,  moreover,  managed  their  horses  with 
greater  ease,  and  their  swords  with  greater  skill, 
than  the  soldiers  of  the  Murat  of  France.  The 
latter  giving  way  to  his  impetuous  valour,  and 
confiding  in  his  strength  and  dexterity,  rushed 
upon  the  former  at  once,  and  approached  nigh 
enough  to  exchange  several  blows  with  the  equally 
vigorous,  skilful,  and  more  wily  barbarian. 
Murad  and  his  cavaliers,  at  a  signal,  separated 
and  fled  :  then  halted  at  once  :  turned  on  their 
pursuers,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  many  down 
before  they  were  able  to  unite  and  resist  in  bodies. 
This  stratagem  had  been  repeated  more  than 
once.  Murat  was  sorely  pressed  and  in  great 
danger  of  losing  both  his  troops  and  his  life. 
Morison  came  up  at  the  gallop,  and  halting  his 
men,  poured  in  volley  after  volley  of  carabines ; 
and  then,  leaving  a  hundred  steady  men  to  main- 
tain the  fire  wherever  they  saw  the  enemy  thickest, 
spurred  to  the  charge.  Murad  and  his  men 
withdrew  at  once  from  the  combat,  and  such  was 
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their  wild  discipline,  and  such  the  excel- 
lence of  their  horses,  that  they  united  again 
at  a  mile  distant ;  nor  did  the  noble  animals 
which  they  rode  seem  to  have  suffered  either 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  or  the  repeated 
charges  they  had  made  or  sustained  in  the  strife. 
Morison's  blood  was  up ;  he  had  been  hotly 
engaged  with  a  body  of  the  enemy  who,  differing 
in  dress  from  their  Mameluke  companions,  and 
obeying  only  a  leader  of  their  own,  resisted  with 
determined  obstinacy,  and  now,  in  their  retreat, 
struck  inland,  instead  of  retiring  with  Murad 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  He  pursued  them 
hotly.  When  they  observed  this  they  separated  ; 
the  pursuers  did  the  same ;  and  M orison,  as  he 
emerged  from  a  wilderness  of  obelisks  and  co- 
lumns, found  that  the  leader  of  these  Moslems  or 
Arabs  was  alone  before  him.  This  chief  had  neither 
saddle  nor  stirrup,  nor  whip  nor  spur  ;  but  the 
animal  which  he  rode  seemed  a  portion  of  the 
man  ;  a  word  made  it  move  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  rush  onward  like  the  wind,  or  wheel 
round  and  charge  on  the  pursuer.  He  was  retreat- 
ing on  the  desert ;  yet  not  at  any  thing  like  an 
impatient  pace;  in  truth  he  seemed  willing 
to  grant  the  meeting  his  pursuer  sought,  for 
he  wheeled  his  steed  round  in  a  moment,  and 
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pounced  upon  Morison  at  once.  He  staid 
but  the  exchange  of  a  couple  of  blows ;  he 
spoke  to  his  horse,  and  left  his  foe  to  follow 
through  the  burning  sand  as  he  best  might.  This 
manoeuvre  he  repeated  several  times ;  still  con- 
tinuing his  retreat,  and — what  surprised  Morison 
not  a  little — he  appeared  more  desirous  to  prove 
his  skill  than  to  spill  blood. 

When  this  pursuit  had  continued  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  the  chieftain  had  reached  the  borders 
of  the  great  desert,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  in  wave  succeeding  wave  of  hot 
sand,  on  the  ridges  of  which  the  sun  shed  a 
declining  ray,  he  drew  himself  proudly  up,  and 
bowing  intimated  that  he  would  await  the  coming 
of  his  adversary.  Morison  had  now  leisure  to 
look  on  him.  He  seemed  some  thirty  years  old  ; 
was  as  brown  as  the  sands  over  which  he  rode ; 
his  arms  were  long,  rough,  and  sinewy ;  his 
breast  bare,  and  of  the  colour  of  melted  copper  ; 
his  beard  short  and  peaked,  while  his  bright  blue 
eye  spoke  of  European  rather  than  Arab  descent. 
His  lineage  did  not  remain  long  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, for  he  exclaimed  when  Morison  approached, 
«»  Wha  wad  hae  thought  of  meeting  Mary  Mo- 
rison's  son  sae  far  frae  hame !" 

Morison  halted,  drew  his  rein,  gazed  with  eyes 
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that  witnessed  his  astonishment ;  and  though  he 
knew  not  the  name  of  his  foe,  the  sound  of  the 
Scottish  tongue  was  enough,  he  thrust  his  sword 
with  a  clang  into  the  sheath,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  said,  "  Whoever  you  are  you  are  welcome 
to  the  son  of  Mary  Morison." 

The  chief  sprung  to  the  ground,  and  accepting 
the  proffered  hand  of  his  countryman,  clasped  it 
warmly,  and  down  they  sat  on  the  sand  gazing 
earnestly  at  each  other. 

"  We  have  had  warm  work  of  it,"  said  the 
chief,  "  the  proud  Mameluke  chivalry  will  never 
more  brave  the  fire  of  European  discipline; 
Murad  and  five  thousand  alone  are  left — the 
slaughter  will  strike  terror  to  the  wall  of  China." 

"  It  has  been  a  bloody  day,"  answered  Mo- 
rison, "  but  in  it  has  fallen  the  Mameluke  empire 
of  Egypt,  May  I  ask  what  will  be  my  country- 
man's share  in  the  loss ;  and  what  can  a  general 
of  the  victors  do  for  him  ?" 

The  Scot  laughed  loud,  "  God  bless  the  lad," 
he  said,  "  what  loss  can  I  sustain  ? — that  burning 
desert  lies  between  Napoleon  and  my  patrimony  ; 
nothing  but  the  plague-wind  of  the  wilderness,  or 
the  fire  of  heaven  can  disturb  me  !— but  many 
thanks  to  you  nevertheless." 

"  Situated  as  you  are,"   said  Morison,  "what 
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can  have  brought  you  to  a  strife  so  dangerous — 
a  ball  from  a  cannon  or  a  musket  might  have 
hindered  your  return  to  your  empire  in  the  wil- 
derness ?" 

"  It's  God's  truth,  that,"  said  the  Scot,  "  I 
marvel  how  I  escaped  yet — for  I  was  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  cannon,  and  never  beheld  such 
work. — <  Ruin,  with  her  sweeping  besom,'  as 
Robin  Burns  says,  was  there  :  and  then  I  was 
in  the  tulzie,  atween  the  Murats. — Lord!  I  never 
beheld  twa  sic  born  deevils — but  conscience  lad, 
if  ye  had  na  drapt  in  on  us,  wi'  yere  mounted 
carabines,  ane  of  them  maun  hae  kissed  the 
scimitar." 

The  Scot  now  brought  from  a  sort  of  pouch 
made  of  wolf-skin,  a  piece  of  bread,  an  onion,  and 
a  small  flask  of  silver,  and  said,  "Behold  the 
food  of  our  people ;  will  you  partake  ?"  M  orison 
ate  of  the  bread,  it  seemed  made  of  the  kernels  of 
nuts ;  and  he  drank  of  the  silver  flask — the  liquor 
was  beyond  all  measure  refreshing. — "  There 
now,  Morison,"  said  his  entertainer,  "ye  see 
what  it  is  no  to  be  aye  left  to  our  ain  judgment— 
a  white  hand  has  slipt  in  these  dates  and  almonds 
— eat." 

"  Now,  my  friend,"  said  Morison,  after  a  se- 
cond draught  from  the  flask,  "  tell  me  what  makes 
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you  dwell  among  this  wild  people,  and  why  you 
have  put  the  crescent  in  your  head-gear." 

The  Scot  laughed  as  he  said,  "  Wild  people  ! 
It  wad  be  weel  for  you  were  you  half  sae  civilized 
— there's  not  a  man  amang  us  but  would  rather 
perish  than  tell  a  lie — and  for  the  crescent — 
its  but  a  short  step  atween  the  religion  I  left 
and  the  ane  I  found — there's  predestination  in 
baith — but  should  ony  body  ask  ye  if  Alex- 
ander Sprott  has  grown  Mahometan,  say  God 
kens,  and  that's  the  truth  on't." 

"  Sprott !"  exclaimed  Morison,  "  and  are  ye 
one  of  the  Sprotts  of  Orr — the  Bruce  Sprotts, 
as  we  always  called  them  ?" 

"  The  same,  the  same,"  cried  the  other,  "  gie's 
your  hand  for  the  remembrance  of  the  thing. 
Our  ancestor  wan  the  Moat  of  Orr  by  breakfast- 
ing King  Robert  in  his  utmost  need,  and  syne 
some  call  us  Bruce  Sprotts,  and  some  Bannock 
Sprotts ;  but  we  prefer  Bruce  Sprott  as  the 
maist  kindly.  A  damned  English  punster  tried 
to  fix  the  toname  of  Brose  Sprott  on  me — but 
if  he  had  held  his  tongue  he  wadna  hae  got  his 
nose  slitten." 

"  I  think  I  can  offer  you  something  more  to 
your  liking  than  your  present  way  of  life,"  said 
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Morison,  "You  shall  have   a  command    in   my 
division." 

"  Yere  daft,'1  interrupted  the  other,  "  What ! 
give  up  my  freedom  of  soul  to  hae  the  pleasure 
of  leading  a  thousand  hired  cut-throats,  as  that 
deel  s  buckie,  the  Child  of  Destiny,  bids  ane-— 
see  him  damned  first !  I'm  daft,  and  daft  eneugh, 
but  nae  just  sae  daft  as  that  yet.  Help  this 
Corsican  to  make  an  empire  to  himsel  under 
pretence  of  making  a  republic  !  i\a,  na,  my 
grandame  o'  the  Moat  did  nae  cool  brose  to  the 
great  king  Robert,  that  her  descendant  might 
haud  the  stirrup  of  Europe  till  Napoleon  should 
mount.  Na,  na — but  ye  maun  come  wi1  me  ;  ye 
shall  have  your  portion — a  brood  of  nags  that 
nought  but  the  wind  can  overtake — that's  ane  of 
them,  and  no  the  best  neither,"  pointing  to  his 
horse.  "  Come  hither,  Morison — I  ca'  him  after 
you,  for  d'ye  ken  that  I  came  hither  on  purpose 
to  capture  and  conduct  ye  where  ye  will  be 
jmckle  made  off."  The  beautiful  animal  as  his 
master  spoke,  snuffed  the  air  and  paced  round  him 
and  round  him,  stooping  his  head  and  expanding 
his  nostrils.  "  There,  take  that,'  and  he  gave 
him  a  handful  of  almonds,  "  and  come  back  when 
I  bid  you."  The  animal  walked  off  to  its  place. 
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Morison  sat  astonished  at  the  words  he  had 
heard,  "  And  ye  came  to  capture  me?1'  he  said, 
•"•  well  I'm  glad  I  did  not  know  this  sooner  else 
our  strife  might  have  been  deadly.  Came  to 
capture  me  ?  " 

**  Weel  and  are  ye  no  captured,"  said  Sprottj 
"  yere  as  much  captured  gif  I  choose  to  say  sae, 
as  man  can  be." 

Morison  sprung  to  his  feet,  drew  his  sword, 
and  said,  "  when  we  meet  next  we  shall  either 
part  friends  or  —  ' 

"  1  accept  the  word,"  said  Sprott,  "  sae  sit 
down  and  dinna  be  whipping  out  yere  whinyard 
at  every  word  that  wants  explanation.  I  say  the 
word — yere  my  captive,  if  captive  I  choose  to 
consider  ye.  Ay  !  ye  may  look  at  me  ;  but  there 
are  other  hands  and  scimitars  in  the  desert 
than  ours.  Can  ye  tell  me  if  yon  riders  coming 
on  our  track  be  my  children  or  thine  ?  " 

Morison,  whose  eyes  had  watched  both  aside 
and  behind,  beheld,  and  not  without  apprehen- 
sion, a  score  of  Arabs  galloping  towards  him ; 
their  long  lances  glittering  and  the  tails  of  their 
horses  streaming,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments. Sprott  held  up  his  hand — they  halted. 
*'  I  mean  but  to  show  you,  Morison,  that  you  are 
mine  if  I  choose  to  say  so ;  but  1  wish  to  per- 
i  2 
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suade  rather  than  force  you.  The  Lily  of  the 
Desert  said  you  have  only  to  whisper  in  his  ear, 
Kose  Roldan,  and  he  will  follow  you  to  the 
world's  end." 

Morison  did  not  hear  the  concluding  words 
distinctly,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  pulled  out 
his  pistols,  seized  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  and 
rushed  on  those  who  opposed  his  way.  But 
when  he  approached  the  horsemen  opened  right 
and  left,  bowing  their  heads  and  lowering  their 
lances. 

"  Weel  done,  Sons  of  the  Desert !"  exclaimed 
Sprott,  as  he  joined  them,  "  he  cannot  be  taken 
by  force  without  jeoparding  his  life  ;  but  he  can 
be  captured  by  wile  and  by  stratagem,  my 
brethren."  They  all  bowed,  and  saying,  "  God  is 
great  !"  turned  the  heads  of  their  horses  towards 
the  Desert. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer, 
t  In  a  vision  once  I  saw, 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  a  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

COI.FIUDGF. 

MUSING  on  his  adventure,  yet  urging  his 
horse  to  speed,  Morison  retraced  his  way  among 
the  broken  columns  and  colossal  statues.  Ere 
he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  was  met  by 
Murat :  the  stains  of  his  late  hot  encounter  were 
on  his  dress  ;  the  white  plume  had  been  shorn 
from  his  helmet ;  his  clothes  were  rent ;  yet  he 
rode  untouched  by  sword  and  unharmed  by  shot. 
He  held  out  his  hand  when  distant  thrice  the 
length  of  his  horse,  and  said  with  much  dignity, 
"  Roldan  you  have  conquered  me,  by  your  noble 
forgiveness  of  my  rude  words; — and  not  content 
with  that,  you  have  saved  me  from  yonder  relent- 
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less  sabres  and  lances  ;  Napoleon  will  take  a  new 
hint  in  war  from  your  mounted  carabineers." 

M  orison  accepted  the  hand  so  frankly  offered, 
and  riding  abreast  and  conversing  on  the  views 
of  the  army,  they  reunited  themselves  to  the 
standard  of  Napoleon,  and  continued  their  march 
into  the  upper  provinces. 

The  victory  achieved — the  beauty  of  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  sight  of  so  many  majestic 
monuments  of  the  first  monarchs  of  mankind, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  French  soldiers ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  men,  even  in  the  ranks,  who 
gazed  on  the  land  where  God  had  wrought  mira- 
cles in  favour  of  his  chosen  people,  with  reverence 
and  even  awe ;  some  even  with  the  bible  in  their 
hands,  endeavoured  to  imagine  the  line  of  way 
pursued  by  the  Israelites,  when  in  quest  of  the 
Land  of  Promise.  Among  these,  Morison  was 
conspicuous,  and  his  knowledge,  curiosity,  and 
sagacity,  were  as  much  talked  of  among  the  band 
of  French  antiquaries  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  as  his  fiery  valour  and  presence  of 
mind  were  the  talk  of  the  soldiers. 

They  had  now  approached  the  upper  provinces, 
and  though  they  beheld  hourly  Arabian  cavaliers 
gazing  upon  them  in  twos  and  threes,  from  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  now  and  then  a  mounted 
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Mameluke,  reconnoitring  their  long  and  toilsome 
march,  they  experienced  no  resistance.  But 
when  they  advanced  upon  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Arab  tribes,  who  occupy  the  African,  a* 
well  as  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  sea,  they 
began  to  feel  the  hostility  of  that  wild  and  un- 
eonquered  people  :  no  soldier  was  safe  at  fifty 
paces  from  his  comrades;  an  armed  Bedouin 
would  stoop  upon  him  like  a  bird  of  prey  from  the 
cloud,  and  sever,  at  a  single  sweep  of  the  scimi- 
tar, the  head  from  his  body. 

Napoleon  called  Murat  and  Morison  into  his 
presence.  "  I  march  to  day  for  Syria,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  am  resolved  to  leave  none  but  energetic 
and  sagacious  spirits,  to  secure  and  extend  our 
Egyptian  dominions.  In  thy  namesake,  the 
Mameluke  leader,  thou,  Murat,  wilt  find  a  foe 
worthy  of  even  the  Le  Beau  Sabreur ;  and  see  ! 
here  is  a  new  plume  for  thy  helmet,  with  a 
diamond  to  fix  it  by ;  I  need  not  tell  thee 
that  a  lady^s  gift  must  never  be  sullied."  Murat 
blushed,  and  took  the  plume  with  submission  and 
reverence. 

"  Roldan,  you  are  alike  skilful  with  tongue  and 
sword :  eloquence  is  esteemed  as  much  as  valour 
by  the  poetic  Arabs ;  aid  Murat  with  your  best 
skill.  I  hear  of  a  certain  dame,  called  by  the 
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Arabs,  in  their  poetic  way,  the  Lily  of  the  Desert ; 
she  can  ride  when  she  chooses  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  horvse.  That  female  falcon  must 
be  watched ;  should  she  venture  out  with  a  train 
of  soft  comrades  like  her  of  Sheba,  you  know 
Roldan,  why  be  gentle  and  amorous  if  you  will ; 
but  should  she  come  with  scimitar,  pistol,  and 
spear,  forget  the  sex  in  the  foe.  I  commend  you 
to  your  fortunes." 

Low  bowed  Murat ,  and  low  bowed  Morison  ; 
Napoleon  sat  on  horseback  with  his  face  towards 
Suez,  but  moved  not. 

"Roldan."  thus  whispered  Lannes,  "this 
desert  princess  is  a  prophetess,  too,  they  say,  and 
has  eyes  like  a  hawk,  and  cheeks  like  a  China 
orange.  Should  she  fall  in  love  with  you,  and 
compel  you  to  become  monarch  of  all  that  splen- 
did empire  of  burning  sand,  you  must  make  over 
to  me  your  interest  in  yonder  blooming  Island 
girl.  I  swear  by  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  and 
the  eyes  of  Potiphar's  wife,  that  all  the  yellow 
lilies  of  Libya  are  not  worth  yon  rose  of  old 
Scotland  !" 

"  Roldan,  my  friend,"  said  Desaix,  "  charm 
down,  if  thou  canst,  the  paladin  impetuosity  of 
thy  comrade,  Joachim ;  these  barbarian  enemies 
are  as  cunning  as  serpents,  they  will  wile  you  like 
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birds  into  their  snares  ;  they  will  entice  you  into 
the  Desert,  and  the  Desert,  let  me  tell  you,  is  as 
treacherous  as  the  quicksands  of  Glengarnock  ; 
a  dusty  whirlwind  will  wrap  you  in  its  wings, 
and  the  hyaenas  howl  over  your  bones.  Peace 
be  with  you  !" 

Napoleon  laid  his  hand  suddenly  on  M orison's 
arm,  and  said  in  a  half-whisper.  "  Did  you  see 
the  Napoleon-star  last  night  ?  I  observed  it  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  pyramids :— it  was  dim- 
mer than  usual." 

«*  All  the  stars  seemed  dimmer  than  usual  to 
me,"  replied  Morison. 

«  True true  —  Lannes   says    the  same — it 

must  be  so  !  And  yet,  Roldan,  I  have  not  my 
usual  alacrity  of  spirit ;  we  are  creatures  of  lati- 
tude, I  fear,  of  climate.  This  eastern  land,  which 
kindled  the  genius  of  Caesar  and  Mahomet, 
damps  that  of  Napoleon."  He  rode  off  without 
a  word  more,  and  perhaps  unconscious  that  he 
had  spoken. 

No  sooner  had  the  chief  of  the  French, 
marched  for  Asia,  than  the  tribes  of  the  African 
Desert,  uniting  themselves  with  Murad  and  his 
Mamelukes,  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  Egypt,  like 
a  flock  of  sea-cormorants  watching  a  whale  into 
which  the  harpooner  hath  stricken  a  dozen  deadly 
i  3 
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weapons.  They  moved  as  the  French  moved, 
and  avoiding  the  lead,  and  courting  the  sabre, 
succeeded  in  perplexing  the  new  governor ;  at 
last  the  word  ran  that  they  were  about  to  give 
him  battle.  Murat  when  he  heard  this,  put  on 
his  most  splendid  apparel ;  mounted  his  ablest 
steed,  and  drawing  a  sword  taken  from  the  ar- 
moury at  Milan,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
great  Duke  of  Parma,  galloped  to  and  fro, 
while  his  war-plume  streaming  as  he  flew,  was  to 
his  soldiers  as  a  banner  displayed,  and  betokened 
coming  strife.  Even  Morison,  on  whose  mind 
external  show  made  little  impression,  could  not 
help  joining  in  the  acclamations  with  which  his 
soldiers  hailed  him  :  the  wild  men  of  the  Desert 
took  up  the  cry,  and  as  they  excelled  in  eques- 
trian exercises  they  were  qualified  to  give  judg- 
ment. Murat  was  gratified  beyond  measure  with 
this,  and  rode  closer  and  closer  to  the  Barbaric 
chivalry  who  composed  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy,  and  bowed  to  their  plaudits,  and  consi- 
dered that  he  was  about  to  conquer  them  by 
martial  elegance  and  courtesy. 

A  wild  strain  of  music  rose  in  the  distance,  a 
cloud  of  dust  came  rolling  from  the  wilderness  • 
the  neighing  and  the  thick  beating  of  the  hoofs  of 
innumerable  horse  approached,  and  when  they 
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halted,  a  loud  burst  of  trumpets  mingled  with 
shouts,  echoed  through  the  ruins,  among  which 
were  drawn  up  the  handful  of  French  horse  and 
foot  left  for  the  protection  of  Egypt. 

"  Let  us  forward,  Roldan,  and  reconnoitre  !  v 
said  Murat. 

They  were  soon  within  musket- shot  of  the 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs.  At  the  head  of  the 
former  sat  Murad  ;  at  the  head  of  the  later  rode 
the  chieftainess  alluded  to  by  Napoleon — the  Lily 
of  the  Desert — she  could  be  but  indistinctly  seen 
for  the  wild  cavaliers  who  pressed  around.  Her 
horse  was  white  as  the  plume  of  Murat's  helmet ; 
and  she  wore  a  bonnet  glittering  with  gems. 

"I  see  nothing  terrible  in  this  Lily  of  the 
Desert,"  said  Murat ;  "  she  may  be  fiercer  than 
she  seems,  nevertheless :  take  a  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  move  against  the  tigress,  while  I  strive  to  drive 
the  lion  back  to  his  jungles  in  Abyssinia." 

Morison  instantly  put  his  men  in  motion, 
while  Murat,  with  the  impetuosity  which  marked 
his  character,  rushed  headlong  against  the  Ma 
melukes  ;  pouring  squadron  after  squadron  upon 
their  position,  while  the  artillery  thundered 
on  their  flanks.  Their  resistance  was  brief; 
Murad's  cavalry  retired  rapidly  and  Mo'rido'ri, 
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as  he  advanced  against  the  Chieftainess,  heard 
the  din  of  the  conflict  rolling  away  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile. 

To  war  with  the  Lily  of  the  Desert  seemed  as 
hopeless  as  to  contend  with  the  clouds.  As 
M orison  advanced  her  warriors  retired,  not 
in  either  column  or  line,  but  in  single  files  or 
groups,  each  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  then 
rallying  in- the  distance,  they  awaited  the  closer 
approach  of  their  enemy,  only  to  takp  wing  afresh . 
They  seemed  to  be  under  various  leaders,  and  to 
be  composed  of  three  tribes.  One  wore  scarlet 
turbans  ;  another  white  ;  and  the  third  rode  bare- 
headed, their  curled  or  matted  locks  serving  for 
head-gear ;  but  all  wore  loose  garments,  which 
they  wound  round  their  bodies  as  they  prepared 
for  the  onset.  They  had  no  banners,  neither 
had  they  infantry,  nor  artillery,  though  some  of 
the  foremost  of  the  French  cavalry  imagined  they 
beheld  groups  of  camels  with  small  cannon 
or  swivels  mounted  on  their  pillions  or  saddles. 
One  and  all  appeared  determined  to  shun  a  battle 
with  their  pursuers,  and  when  they  reached  some 
scattered  palm  and  date-trees,  which  marked  the 
limits  of  Egypt,  the  leaders  held  a  brief  consul- 
tation, and  ere  Morison  could  make  his  disposi- 
tions for  the  attack,  they  separated.  One  tribe 
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obliquing  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left,  while 
the  third  dived  at  once  into  the  wilderness  and 
could  only  be  marked  by  the  occasional  flash  of 
their  scimitars  through  the  thick  cloud  of  dust 
which  they  trampled  into  the  air. 

"  You  have  broken  them  like  a  rope  of  sand, 
sir,"  said  one  of  his  officers. 

"  They  are  loosened  like  a  sheaf  of  arrows," 
said  a  strange  voice,  "when  the  thong  is  cut 
which  ties  them." 

Morison  turned  himself  hastily  round  :  the  last 
speaker  was  an  Anchoret,  or  holy  man,  who  lived 
on  alms :  his  dress  was  threadbare,  the  part  of  his 
robe  which  touched  his  knees  was  not  only  worn 
but  patched.  He  rode  upon  an  ass,  and  instead 
of  a  lance,  the  common  weapon  of  all  the  eques- 
trians of  the  Desert,  he  carried  a  rod.  A  little 
pannier  covered  with  wolf-skin  contained  the  alms 
he  had  collected,  and  a  leathern  flask  of  thin 
wine,  which  with  an  epicure  might  have  passed 
for  bad  vinegar,  hung  at  the  neck  of  his  ass,  for, 
he  had  no  saddle.  "  Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  " 
said  Morison. 

"  Even  a  sinner  as  thou  seest  me,  my  son.  I 
have  seen  other  days  and  happier  lands ;  but  where 
a  man's  doom  is,  there  must  he  abide.  I  dwell  at 
'  The  Gate  of  the  Desert,'  and  God  sends  cha- 
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ritable  men  to  my  habitation,  who  drop  me  a 
crust  of  bread  and  some  dates,  and  so  I  live. 
To  his  name  be  all  the  praise  !" 

"  See,"  said  Morison,  the  sun  is  within  an  hour 
of  sinking  in  the  sea ;  will  two  hours  take  me 
to  the  Gate  of  the  Desert  ?  I  wish  to  shut  it 
against  the  flood  of  Barbarians  who  but  now 
inundated  the  land." 

"His  presence  be  about  thee,  my  son!"  said 
the  anchoret,  "  did  my  old  ears  hear  thee  right? 
the  Gate  of  the  Desert  will  be  to  thee  as  the 
gate  of  death,  for  assuredly  the  heathen  chivalry 
will  be  upon  thee— they  will  never  allow  that 
dread  portal  to  be  held  by  a  foe ;  and  then  what 
will  become  of  my  little  happy  hermitage  and  the 
date-trees  planted  by  the  devout  hands  of  the 
Patriarch  himself." 

"  For  every  date-tree  T  shall  give  thee  two,  and 
find  thee  a  home  in  a  happier  soil,  if  thou  wilt 
tell  me  all  thou  knowest,"  said  Morison,  "about 
the  tribes  of  the  land,  and  show  me  truly  all  the 
perils  which  encompass  the  Gate." 

The  anchoret  nodded,  and  rode  forward,  accom- 
panied by  Morison,  with  about  fifty  horsemen ; 
the  remainder  of  his  men  following  at  a  brief  in- 
terval. "  My  son,"  said  the  holy  man,  "  the 
Desert  is  not  all  desert,  neither  are  its  rude  peo- 
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pie  all  rude ;  there  are  little  princedoms  —islands, 
as  it  were,  wondrously  beautiful  and  fertile  amid 
that  ocean  of  sand  ;  and  the  tribes  who  dwell 
therein,  though  differing  in  manners  and  raiment 
from  the  nations  of  Asia,  can  boast  of  glimmer- 
ings of  knowledge ;  the  art  of  war  is  familiar  to 
them :  they  love  fair  flowers  and  cultivate  deli- 
cious fruits  ;  nor  are  they  insensible  to  women's 
charms ;  the  heavenly  light  of  poesie  has  also 
shone  upon  them,  and  their  songs  would  charm 
a  star  from  its  place  and  an  Arab  from  his  desire 
of  plunder." 

"  They  are  not  Arabs,  then?"  inquired  Morison. 

"  No,  they  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of 
an  army  of  military  pilgrims  who  marched  into 
the  Desert  and  found  a  land  fair  and  the  fruits 
thereof  nourishing,  and  set  up  their  staff  and  re- 
mained. Yet  there  is  a  mixture  of  Arab  blood 
in  their  veins  ;  verily,  the  desert  air  tendeth  to. 
wildness,  and  alas!  I  remember  as  a  dream  of 
my  youth,  how  I  loved  to  back  an  unbroke 
horse  and  let  it  gallop  at  will  through  the  sands 
of  the  Wilderness ;  no  such  sensation  of  delight 
has  ever  come  upon  me  since,  save  when  I  hum- 
ble myself  on  the  threshold  of  my  little  sanctuary, 
while  the  hyaena  of  the  woods  and  the  lion  of  the 
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Desert  pass  me,  reluctant  to  meddle  with  one  so 
old  and  so  humble." 

The  anchoret  paused,  and  exclaimed,  holding 
out  his  rod  before  him,  "  Seest,  thou  that  my 
son  ?"  Morison  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  beheld 
with  astonishment  a  number  of  pillars  of  whirling 
sand  moving  rapidly  along  the  bosom  of  the 
Desert :  they  paused,  and  seemed  to  creep  for  a 
little  space  on  the  earth  :  then  they  rose  swiftly 
into  the  air  and  were  hurried  along,  their  tops 
reaching  the  clouds  and  their  bases  now  touching, 
now  rising  above  the  earth ;  the  sun  poured  his 
horizontal  beams  through  them,  and  the  whule 
air  seemed  to  boil  and  blaze  with  fire.  "  These 
are  sand  demons,"  said  the  anchoret;  "the 
swiftest  steed  cannot  run,  nor  the  longest  winged 
eagle  fly  from  them  ;  they  destroy  life  wherever 
they  touch  it,  and  under  their  wings  the  mad 
Cambyses  and  his  hundred  thousand  men  sleep, 
never  more  to  awaken.  But,  praise  be  blest !  we 
approach  the  Gate  of  the  Desert,  and  I  shall 
soon  have  the  roof  of  my  cell  between  me  and 
yon  angry  heaven."  He  looked  round  him  as 
he  said  this,  and  his  face  darkened.  "  Our 
hour,"  he  whispered  to  Morison,  "  is  come  :  that 
terrible  redness  in  the  air  tells,  that  hell  is  about 
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to  unbar  her  gates  and  let  loose  the  simoom — fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  lo !  it  comes."  The  anchoret 
fell  on  his  face,  and  half  buried  himself,  like  a 
bird,  in  the  sand.  Morison  could  not  help 
looking  on  the  demon-blast;  he  saw  a  blush 
upon  the  air  like  the  purple  part  of  a  rainbow ; 
it  approached,  but  did  not  touch  the  earth  and 
swept  hotly  over  him.  He  was  all  but  deprived 
of  speech;  his  throat  swelled,  his  face  became  of 
a  purple  hue,  like  the  poisonous  meteor  itself, 
and  he  grew  faint  nigh  to  falling. 

When  he  arose  from  the  sand  his  soldiers  ga- 
thered around  him,  and  carried  him  in  their  arms 
to  the  Gate  of  the  Desert,  and  into  the  anchoret's 
cell.  They  placed  pickets,  pitched  their  tents 
and  established  themselves  in  a  position  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  defy  surprise  from  all  the  hordes 
of  Libya.  The  Gate,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisted of  two  huge  columnar  rocks,  offering  an 
opening  some  fifty  feet  wide,  while  on  either  hand 
a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  precipitous  bands 
formed  for  many  leagues  a  barrier  which  a  few 
men  could  defend  against  multitudes.  To  the 
centre  of  the  Gate  they  brought  up  their  cannon, 
and  then  sought  the  repose  which  their  toilsome 
march  required. 

The  cell  of  the  holy  man,  into  which  Morison 
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was  moved,  seemed  hewn  out  of  one  of  the  flank- 
ing rocks  of  the  gate.  It  consisted  of  two  little 
crypts,  and  presented  no  sort  of  accommodation 
save  shelter  from  storm  or  sunshine.  The  owner 
busied  himself  to  make  his  guest  comfortable ;  he 
washed  his  feet  in  spiced  water ;  he  bathed  his 
face  and  throat  in  a  fluid  distilled  from  herbs, 
which  removed  much  of  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
simoom,  while,  to  complete  the  cure,  he  mingled 
some  wine  with  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  said,  by  Idris,  the  chief  of  the  How- 
adat  Arabs,  which  he  caused  his  patient  to  swal- 
low. M  orison  felt  as  if  new  life  were  infused  into 
him.  He  sent  for  one  or  two  of  his  principal 
officers ;  satisfied  himself  about  the  dispositions 
made,  and  bidding  them  come  to  him  by  sunrise, 
stretched  himself  on  the  stone  bench,  and  closed 
his  eyes — wishing  the  anchoret  good-night. 

"  The  holy  man  is  gone  out  to  look  at  the 
stars,"  said  Davie  Gellock  ;  "  let  me  tell  ye  of 
the  sight  I  have  seen.  This  is  haunted  as  weel 
as  unhallowed  land.  First  comes  the  pillars  of 
burning  dust,  enough  to  suffocate  seven  deevils  ; 
then  the  demon  blaws  his  breath  owre  the 
Desert,  and  men  drap  down  by  the  dozen  as  if 
grape-shot  were  poured  through  them.  Weel, 
the  sun  gangs  down ;  the  stars  shine  out,  and 
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ane  expects  peace  and  rest — but  whare's  that  fW 
be  found?" 

"  What  is  all  this  about,  David  ?"  said  M orison, 
"Have  you  seen  a  spirit  as  well  as  the  simoom  ?" 
"  There  now  !"  exclaimed  Davie,  "  I  just 
jaloused  as  much,  and  sae  he  has  appeared  to  you 
too.  God  be  near  us  !  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die  in 
this  accursed  land,  and  hae  ane's  banes  anato- 
mized by  the  hyaenas  !" 

*4  Who  has  appeared?"  exclaimed  Morison, 
with  a  tone  of  voice  that  showed  sleep  was  with 
him  dealing. 

"  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Davie  :  "  ye  see  I  skirred 
round  and  round,  and  in  and  out  at  that  hell- 
gate,  as  I  may  safely  call  it,  for  I  hae  my  ain 
doubts  of  these  wily  enemies  of  ours,  they're  like 
auld  Satan  himself,  gaye  and  near  hand,  when  we 
think  them  far  off.  Weel,  I  rode  out,  and  just  as 
I  was  coming  whigging  my  ways  back,  a  man 
darted  on  me  frae  amang  some  date-trees,  like  a 
flaff  of  fire.  I  gat  a  glisk  o'  his  face,  and  cried, 
God  be  near  me  ! — avaunt  ye  evil  shadow— ye 
fearful  shape.  WT  that  the  spirit— for  spirit 
it  was — evanished —but  O  !  an  ever  Brose  Sprott 
of  Orr  Water  lived  in  the  flesh,  and  was  carried 
away  by  elves  as  kane  to  Clootie,  yon  was  his 
likeness  !  But,  grumph  !  Yere  sound  asleep. 
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Only  see  the  nature  o1  some  fowk  !  I  have  tauld 
a  tale  enough  to  keep  a  man's  soul  and  body 
together  —  enough  to  open  graves,  and  waken 
the  dead — and  yet  he's  off  to  the  land  o'  Nod; 
and  minds  me  nae  mair  than  a  sclate-stane." 
Davie  retired.  The  anchoret  returned,  fastened 
his  door,  and  was  heard  by  the  guard  to  pray 
loudly  for  about  an  hour  ;  then  his  light  was 
extinguished  and  all  was  silent. 

Morison  fell  asleep  in  the  anchoret's  cell  at  the 
Gate  of  the  Desert,  in  the  midst  of  his  armed 
comrades  ;  he  did  not  awaken  in  the  same  place, 
neither  when  he  opened  his  eyes  did  he  see  the 
cell  of  stone,  nor  the  face  of  the  holy  man,  nor 
the  eagles  of  France  glittering  in  the  sun,  nor 
the  sparkling  of  musket  and  sword.  He  found 
himself  on  a  couch  of  silk,  fanned  with  pleasant 
airs  ;  he  heard  the  music  of  falling  water ;  he 
smelt  the  odour  of  jasmine  and  rose,  while 
the  sound  of  feet  in  the  adjoining  chambers  was 
gentle,  compared  to  the  tramp  and  clang  of  mar- 
tial and  measured  strides  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  He  imagined  himself  in  a  dream  ; 
he  sat  up  ;  he  sprang  to  his  feet ;  but  when  he 
saw  himself  in  the  lofty  mirrors  with  which  the 
walls  were  lined,  the  burning  blood  rushed  to  his 
temples.  Hijj  uniform  was  gone,  and  he  was 
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attired  in  the  loose  dress  of  the  East ;  a  frock 
of  whiie  silk  reached  nigh  his  sandalled  feet,  a 
scarlet  sash  of  netted  gold  enclosed  his  waist, 
while  a  turban,  without  a  crescent,  but  adorned  by 
a  single  feather  from  the  wing  of  the  golden  eagle 
was  upon  his  head.  He  called  but  no  one  spoke  ; 
he  opened  the  door  and  walked  into  other  rooms 
of  what  seemed  a  palace — they  were  deserted. 
He  sought  for  sword,  and  for  lance,  and  for  pistol 
hi  vain ;  then  striking  one  of  the  doors  with  his 
foot  he  made  it  start  from  its  place,  and  out  he 
sallied  into  the  open  air. 

Morison  had  never  seen  a  sp^t  he  thought  so 
lovely :  the  waters  ran  pure  and  sparkling ;  fields 
all  in  pasture,  and  grazed  by  innumerable  flocks, 
spread  for  many  a  league  around ;  trees,  most  of 
them  bearing  blossom  or  fruit,  rose  loftily  into 
the  air,  and  extended  their  broad  leaves  like  para- 
sols to  the  sun.  The  yellow  rose  and  scented 
jasmine,  with  lilies  of  all  stripes  and  hues,  were 
every  where  in  bloom,  while  multitudes  of  wild 
birds,  that  seemed  to  dye  the  very  air  with  the 
splendid  tints  of  their  plumage,  continually 
fluttered  to  and  fro.  A  child,  the  only  human 
being  he  had  yet  seen,  was  chasing  a  golden 
butterfly  from  lily  to  rose  and  from  rose  to  lily. 
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"What  is  the  name  of  this  land  ?"  inquired 
Morison. 

44  The  Rose  of  the  Wilderness,""  was  the  an- 
swer. 

And  well  did  it  deserve  the  name.  As  Mo- 
rison walked  onwards  he  began  to  muse  on  what 
he  could  hardly  regard  as  other  than  a  dream.  A 
kind  of  twilight  consciousness  was  on  him  of 
having  been  moved  in  his  slumber,  and  hurried 
onward  as  if  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  con- 
necting his  adventure  with  Sprott  in  the  Desert, 
and  the  design  hinted  of  carrying  him  away  cap- 
tive, he  could  not  help  concluding  that  the  Scot 
and  the  holy  anchoret  could  throw  some  light  on 
his  present  state. 

A  hill  of  solid  rock  rose  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  into  the  air  before  him,  the  summit  was  gar- 
landed with  fruit  trees  and  odoriferous  shrubs, 
while  from  the  juttings  and  seams  of  the  stone 
ten  thousand  flowers  spouted  forth,  some  short 
and  stunted,  others  crawling  and  putting  out 
blossoms  by  the  way,  while  the  greater  portion 
hung  in  long  dishevelled  streamers  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  rock,  and  kept  moving  in  the  wind 
like  the  tresses  of  a  maiden  agitated  in  the  dance. 
Out  of  this  lofty  rock  the  genius  of  ancient  times 
had  hewn  a  magnificent  temple  :  man's  industry 
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and  patience  had  penetrated  a  hundred  yards  and 
more  into  the  solid  stone.  Colossal  statues  of  se- 
venty feet  high  sustained  the  ceiling  on  their 
hands  or  heads.  On  the  walls  was  sculptured  the 
creation  of  man,  according  to  the  Jewish  history  : 
all  the  figures  were  sunk  in  the  material.  The 
same  poetic  taste  was  displayed  elsewhere  :  a  man 
tamed  a  wild  horse,  another  subdued  a  lion,  a  third 
vanquished  a  sphinx  by  solving  her  riddle,  a  fourth 
tilled  the  soil,  a  fifth  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  while  in  the  centre  sat  a  majestic  figure 
representing  the  Eternal  Mover  and  Maker  of 
all.  His  beard  flowed  to  his  middle — his  looks 
were  tranquil  and  severe;  one  foot  pressed  a  dol- 
phin, and  the  other  a  couchant  lion,  to  intimate 
that  he  ruled  by  sea  and  land,  while  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand,  held  upwards,  indicated 
that  Paradise  was  the  result  of  all.  A  fire  of 
spice-wood  glimmered  on  the  floor,  and,  free  of 
smoke,  diffused  an  acceptable  odour  over  the  silent 
and  untenanted  temple — an  odour  which  was  too 
strong  for  insects,  and  too  intoxicating  for  birds, 
and  which  kept  this  splendid  excavation  pure  and 
beautiful 

When  Morison  returned  to  the  open  air,  he 
perceived  that  on  a  small  mound  at  a  little 
distance,  a  genius  of  a  sublimer  kind  had  been  at 
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work  :  scorning  the  more  mechanical  drudgery  of 
excavation,  it  had  levelled  and  smoothed  down 
the  rock  of  which  the  mound  was  composed, 
till  a  fit  foundation  was  found ;  on  this  solid 
platform  a  structure  rose  a  hundred  feet  high  in 
the  air,  overlooking  the  date  and  palm  trees,  and 
forming  a  landmark  amid  the  sandy  waves  of 
the  Desert.  The  massive  blocks  of  which  its 
columns  and  entablatures  were  composed,  were 
of  all  colours,  though  red  and  yellow  prevailed, 
and  all  were  polished  and  so  hard,  that  the  arrow 
from  the  bow  harmed  its  own  steel-point  more 
than  it  did  the  porphyry.  Not  only  were  the 
columns,  with  their  far-projecting  entablatures 
entire,  but  the  joints  of  the  enormous  slabs 
which  covered  the  temple  in  were  sound  and 
good;  and  though  richly,  nay,  fantastically 
carved  and  ornamented,  neither  the  sapping  rain 
nor  the  equally  searching  sand  of  the  Desert  had 
penetrated  or  harmed  it.  A  statue  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  temple,  fronting  the  entrance ;  but  it 
had  been  wrought  out  of  marble ;  and  time,  and 
enemies,  and  change  of  taste,  and  superstition, 
had  all  conspired  to  injure  and  destroy  it ;  yet 
the  divine  shape  and  sentiment  of  the  Father  of 
the  gods  triumphed,  and  Mori  son  imagined  he 
beheld  in  this  marvellous  work,  the  temple  of 
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Jupiter  Ammon,  to  which  curiosity  and  force  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate. 

As  he  turned  from  this,  the  Scot  of  the  Desert 
stood  before  him.  Unbounded  seemed  the  asto- 
nishment of  that  worthy.  "  I  canna  believe  it — 
it's  no  credible ;  after  this  ane  may  swallow  aught ! 
— is  this  Morison  Roldan  ?  and  how  came  ye  here? 
Save  us,  man  !  but  I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  however 
ye  may  hae  come.  But  a  hundred  miles — and 
Scotch  miles,  too,  of  burning  desert,  wi"1  the 
simoom  and  the  sand-pillar  for  yere  convoy,  was 
nae  joke; — the  Roons  o'  Galloway's  a  drawing 
room  floor  till't !" 

All  this  was  said  in  such  a  tone  of  simple  sin- 
cerity, that  Morison,  who  in  his  heart  had  con- 
nected Sprott  with  his  unwelcome  journey,  could 
not  tell  what  to  think  of  it.  Another  person 
in  this  drama  of  the  desert  now  joined  them — this 
was  the  anchoret ;  he  was  mounted  on  his  ass, 
and  held  a  peeled  rod  in  his  hand. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  Rose  of  the  Wil- 
derness, my  son,"  said  the  holy  man,  with  per- 
fect gravity  of  face ;  "I  see  the  accursed 
simoom  hath  not  harmed  thee  ;  thanks  be  to  God 
and  to  the  balsam  of  Idris,  they  have  wrought 
this  cure  !  but  when  didst  thou  come,  and  how 
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didst  thou  come,  for  on  foot  thou  earnest  not,  I 
am  certain  ?" 

"  I'll  answer  for  that,"  cried  a  third  person, 
who,  mounted  on  an  Arab  horse,  his  dress  covered 
with  dust,  and  joy  as  well  as  wrath  in  his  looks, 
came  and  almost  smothered  Morison  with  the 
sand,  which  in  his  repeated  embraces  he  show- 
ered on  him.  "  I'll  answer  for  that,"  cried  Davie 
Gellock,  "but  if  there's  elding  enough  in  Egypt, 
we  will  burn  that  holy  anchoret  for  an  im- 
postor !  Ay,  ye  may  turn  up  the  white  of  yere 
een  like  a  magpie  in  the  measles;  did  ye  no, 
under  pretence  of  mending  the  wark  of  that 
demon,  called  the  simoom,  drug  him  there  as  he 
stands,  wi'  the  wicked  balsam  of  Idris?  and  then 
carry  him  through  a  superannuate  passage  into 
the  desert,  and  whig  him  awa  on  the  back  of  twa 
dromedaries.  Gad !  but  ye'll  never  deceive  poor 
trusting  Christians  in  yon  houff  mair ;  I  left  our 
lads  blowing  it  up  to  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars, 
and  e'en  tracked  you  through  the  sand,  and  here 
am  I,  dry  as  the  wilderness,  and  as  hungry  as 
the  hyaenas,  that  followed  at  our  heels,  and  pat 
fear  and  mettle  into  us  baith." 

The  anchoret  replied  gravely,  "  The  flight  of 
Roldan  from  the  Gate  of  the  Desert  to  the 
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Rose  of  the  Wilderness,  has  not  been  equalled 
since  the  church  of  Loretto  flew  away  roof  and 
rafter  from  Coelo-Syria  to  Italy.  The  flight  of 
Mahomet  was  but  typical  of  it ;  I  have  spoken 
it,  I,  whom  men  call  Walid,  the  son  of  Ayto- 
Aylo  of  Engeddi." 

"  Son  of  Tibbie  Tackets!"  exclaimed  Davie 
Gellock,  giving  the  anchoret  such  a  slap  on  the 
back  as  wellnigh  prostrated  him ;  "  Dod !  that 
a  queer  dress,  and  a  burly-beard  and  beggar's 
duds,  should  have  made  me  close  my  een  on  ane 
whom  matron  and  maiden  ken  by  the  name  of 
Galloway  Tarn  !  You  holy  !  what  says  the  fule 
sang  on  that  head  ?" 

The  anchoret  seemed  disposed  to  resist  the 
acquaintance  which  Davie  claimed  with  him  ;  a 
sarcastic  smile  from  Sprott  decided  the  matter  ; 
and  he  sighed  and  said,  "  We  had  forgotten  our 
early  follies,  and  expected  not  to  be  reminded  of 
the  levities  of  youth  in  the  days  of  our  repent- 
ance." 

"Behold  him  now,"  said  Davie,  "a  douce 
man  and  a  holy  ;  never  a  sicker  saunt  without  a 
sound  fa' — and  that's  Galloway  gospel." 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  Morison,  "  you  have 
taken  more  interest  in  me  than  I  thank  you  for — 
will  you  tell  me  what  all  this  means  ?  you  may 
K  2 
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mean  well,  but  you  have  taken  an  odd  way  to 
show  it." 

''*  ui 
"  That's  well  said,"  muttered  Davie :  "  better 

fleech  fools  than  fight  wi1  them,  and  I  have  some 
notion  that  baith  Galloway  Tarn,  and  Brose 
Sprott  are  scrimp  to  the  gauge,  as  the  masons 
say  ;  winna  stand  the  rammer,  as  the  paviers 
observe." 

The  looks  of  both  darkened  as  Morison  spoke. 
"  Mean  !"  exclaimed  the  anchoret,  "  know  ye  not 
what  we  mean  ;  we  have  brought  you  here  less  a 
prisoner  than  out  of  regard  for  your  soul ;  we 
found  you  leagued  with  profane  infidels,  and  our 
hearts  yearned  to  redeem  you  while  the  eleventh 
hour  was  on  the  stroke." 

"  Nay,  but  Walid,"  said  Sprott,  "  we  have  but 
fulfilled  what  has  been  ordained;  did  not  she 
whom  we  delight  to  obey — even  she  whom  men 
call  Lily  of  the  Desert — did  she  not  declare,  that 
unless  she  spoke  to  this  youth  he  would  be  a 
miserable  man.  The  reign  of  philosophy  is  at 
hand,  cries  the  French  infidel,  but  superstition  is 
tottering,  and  scripture  fufilling,  say  I." 

"  I  say  amen  to  that !"  responded  Walid, 
"  but  let  us  bring  this  captive  to  the  queen  ; 
she  will  lay  her  commands  upon  him  ;  and  who 
knows  but  he  may  prove  that  predestined  one  for 
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whom  she  is  reserving  the  snow-white  steed  that 
has  never  known  a  rider." 

"  O  man  of  a  darkened  vision !"  exclaimed 
Sprott ;  "  the  predestined  one  is  not  of  this  world; 
will  not  the  clouds  open  and  the  anointed  one 
descend  on  a  sun-beam,  and  seated  on  the  steed, 
gallop  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  dif- 
fusing light  among  the  nations,  and  saying  unto 
pain,  and  grief,  and  care,  and  want,  depart 
causing  joy,  and  gladness,  and  worth  and  virtue 
to  return  and  abide  for  ever  and  aye  !" 

4 'And  when  is  all  this  to  happen?"  inquired 

rnsrt: 
Davie. 

"It  may  be  tomorrow,"  replied  Walid. 
"  It   may  come   to    pass   in   an   hour,"    said 
Sprojtt. 

"  Then  have  wi'  you  !"  cried  Davie,  "  Gosh  ! 
how  glad  am  I   that  I  had  the  courage  to  dare 
the  accursed  desert.     Losh  !  what  fun  there  will 
be;  what  joukings  ahint  the  hallan;  what  rinning 
round  the  ricks  at  e'en ;  what  ladses  sangs  and 
lasses  skirls  ! — and  will  life  be  prolonged?" 
"  Ye  will  live  for  ever,'*  replied  both. 
"  Na,    now   that's   grand — that's   maist   owre 
mickle  o'  a  gude  thing — but  wha's  this  now — 
wha's   this  ? — Here's  the  snaw- white  steed,  and 
here's  the   Lily    of    the    Desert   hersel'— she's 
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a  wee  touch  eldern  for  me,  though—and  by  the 
wild  glance  o'  her  ee,  there's  a  bee  in  her  bannet 
lug ;  but  fiend  ma  care/' 

The  Lily  of  the  Desert  approached ;  her 
coming  struck  an  awe  into  Morison's  companions, 
which  they  expressed  by  uncovering  their  heads 
and  bowing,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  something 
more  than  mortal.  She  came  accompanied  by 
the  tribe  over  whom  she  held  sway,  and  rode  a 
milk-white  steed,  sprung  from  that  noble  one 
on  which  Mahomet  accomplished  his  flight  from 
Mecca ;  one  of  the  same  colour  and  race  was  led 
by  her  side.  Her  locks  were  fastened  by  a  fillet 
of  gold  and  gems ;  her  robe  was  of  white  silk  ; 
she  wore  sandals  of  silver,  and  though  of  a  noble 
countenance,  there  was  that  ominous  sparkle  in 
her  eye,  alluded  to  by  honest  Davie,  which 
accounted  for  her  power  over  a  superstitious 
people,  who  believe  that  aberration  of  mind  pro- 
ceeds from  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity. 
While  Morison  was  endeavouring  to  recollect 
where  he  had  seen  her  face  before,  she  advanced 
and  addressed  him. 

"  Son  of  Lord  Roldan,"  she  said,  "  you  are 
welcome  !  I  foretold  your  coming ;  and  my  people 
brought  you  hither,  as  it  was  ordained  and  as  I  com- 
manded. Though  you  warred  against  my  tribe., 
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I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  become  one  of 
us.  Here  the  shame  of  your  birth  is  unfelt ;  man 
is,  under  God,  his  own  maker ;  and  the  brave, 
the  high-souled,  and  noble-minded,  resemble 
things  divine  most,  and  are  all  but  worshipped. 
Come  and  dwell  in  this  Eden  of  the  wilderness;, 
for  you  a  fleet  steed  shall  ever  be  decked :  for  your 
ftet,  the  spiced  bath  shall  ever  be  ready ;  per- 
fumes will  be  wafted  about  your  couch ;  and  we 
shall  bring  hither  those  whom  you  love,  and  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people  !"  She  looked  round 
when  she  had  done  speaking  ;  all  heads  were 
bowed,  and  a  low  indistinct  murmur  of  approba- 
tion was  heard  on  all  sides. 

"  Take  her  offer,  Morison,  take  it,"  whispered 
Davie,  "ye  will  never  get  a  better;  Howebod- 
dom  itseF  is  but  a  pouring  jingle  o'  stanes  com- 
pared to  this  Eden." 

Morison  would  have  spoken,  but  the  Lily  of 
the  Desert  motioned  him  to  silence,  saying, 
"  Follow  us  to  our  judgment-seat." 

"  Gosh !  "  muttered  Davie,  "  if  that's  her 
palace,  looking  at  the  temple,  "  what  maun  her 
throne  be  made  of?  burning  and  beaten  gowd, 
Fse  warrant." 

She  stopt  at  a  little  mound,  placed  herself  on 
a  seat  of  turf;  a  cross  of  stone  stood  behind ;  a 
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small  spring  leaped  up  cool  and  silvery  on  her  left 
hand,  and  a  thistle  all  in  flower  grew  on  her  right. 
"Behold,"  she  said,  "  three  mystic  things  and 
full  of  meaning.  The  cross  tells  me  to  be  meek, 
and  just,  and  merciful ;  the  fountain  speaks  of 
what  is  immortal,  for  there  it  springs  for  ever 
and  ever ;  while  the  thistle  is  emblematic  of  my 
kingdom  on  earth.  Children  of  the  Desert,  look  !" 
She  plucked  a  head  from  the  thistle,  and  puffed 
oifa  portion  of  the  down.  "As  that  down  car- 
ries through  the  air  the  seed  of  flowers  as  lovely 
as  the  parent  one,  so  will  the  belief  that  is  in  us 
fly  towards  the  east,  and  like  that  wild  flower- 
seed  take  root  and  prosper."  She  gave  a  second 
puff.  "  That  is  for  the  west,  see  how  the 
breeze  wafts  it  ? — I  accept  the  omen."  She 
gave  a  third  puff.  "  That  is  for  the  frozen, 
and  philosophic  north  ;  alas  !  even  as  yonder 
bird  seized  the  seed  as  it  flew,  and  swallowed  it, 
so  will  that  region,  fruitful  in  schism  and  doubt, 
do  for  a  while  with  my  blessed  doctrine."  She 
gave  a  fourth  puff.  "  That  is  for  the  south  ;  lo  ! 
see  how  gently  the  wind  bears  it  along  ?  that  is 
typical.  Shout,  my  children ;  for  should  we  not 
rejoice  when  God  and  nature  alike  manifest  their 
good-will  towards  us  P1  They  all  shouted. 
"  For  you,"  she  said  to  Morison,  "  worthy  son 
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•of  an  unworthy  man,  hearken  !  From  the  Rose 
of  the  Wilderness  there  is  no  escape  without  my 
permission  ;  even  the  wings  of  the  eagle  or  of 
that  not  fabulous  bird,  the  roc,  would  fail  to  bear 
you  away,  unless  I  willed  it.  Be  patient  —  be  con- 
tent —  nay  ,  rejoice  —  you  are  on  God's  own  errand; 
it  was  written  on  your  forehead  in  the  moment  of 
the  birth-pang  that  you  were  to  come  here.  There 
is  a  holy  purpose  in  it  ;  and  there  is  an  earthly 
purpose  :  the  former  have  I  already  intimated,  the 
latter,  too,  shall  be  revealed  to  you.  I  shall  say 
but  this,  to  detain  you  to  the  fulness  of  time  ;  go 
and  be  miserable;  abide,  and  be  happy!  Thomas, 
whose  other  name  is  Walid,  and  Sprott,  whom 
we  call  Heikel,  abide  with  him,  and  see  that 
he  lacketh  for  nought  that  his  heart  desires. 
But  first  send  unto  me  our  convert,  the  faithful 
Salame,  even  he  who  witnessed  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  on  the  deep  and  has  come  to  testify  of 
them  on  land." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives, 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 

BARBOUR. 

MORISON  felt  that  the  I Aly  of  the  Desert,  as 
the  tribe  called  her,  was  for  the  present  mistress 
of  his  destiny.  "  Has  her  face,"  he  said,  "appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream,  or  is  it  one  of  the  delusions  of 
fancy  ?  Surely  those  eyes  have  glanced  on  me  be- 
fore, and  in  a  land  far  from  the  arid  deserts  *." 
He  questioned  her  Scottish  companions ;  but 
Heikel  escaped  in  proverbs,  and  Walid  retired 
into  the  mystic  and  figurative  language  of 
the  east ;  both  seemed  resolved  to  throw  no  light 
upon  the  cloud  in  which  she  had  wrapt  herself. 
Her  own  words  were  equally  mystical ;  she  ex- 
pected a  new  religious  revelation  and  a  second 
coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  believed  that  he 
would  descend  from  heaven  and  elect  her  for  his 
companion  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  which  was 
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to  be  established  on  the  earth.  She  acknow- 
ledged, too,  that  she  loved  the  house  of  Roldan, 
and  was  mistress  of  its  fate. 

"Morison,"  she  said,  "I  can  exalt  thee ;  I 
can  tell  thee  a  tale  that  would  bring  thee  back  to 
life  wert  thou  in  the  very  gates  of  death,  This 
tale  will  be  told,  and  that  soon,  for  the  hour 
comes  and  the  day  approaches — but  we  must 
await  the  time  of  the  Most  High— not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground,  nor  can  a  man  arise,  without 
his  permission."  Clearer  words  than  these  it  was 
not  her  pleasure  to  utter. 

Nor  was  this  mystery  the  worst;  Morison  was 
imprisoned  by  the  burning  desert,  and  watched  by 
the  zealous  Walid  and  the  faithful  Salame,  they 
attended  on  all  his  steps  and  lent  an  ear  to  all 
his  words.  The  former  talked  without  ceasing, 
and  watched  while  he  talked ;  the  latter  never 
opened  his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  he  saw  all,  without  seeming  to  see  any 
thing.  Though  united  in  this,  those  worthies 
had  no  good  will  towards  each  other;  they 
shunned  all  intercourse :  when  their  eyes  mej 
they  glimmered  with  anger,  and  their  hands  un- 
wittingly strayed  to  pistol  and  dagger.  For  both, 
Heikel  of  the  Moat  of  Orr  had  the  most  supreme 
contempt;  and  of  the  three,  Dayie 
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averred  that,  "  Heikel  is  a  hypocrite,  Walid 
an  impostor,  a  serpent  that  tries  to  seem  an 
eel ;  and  as  for  Salame,  he  ay  turns  frae  me 
his  glass-green  een,  and  mutters  to  my  questions, 
t  Ulla  Kerim  !'  whilk  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Davie, 
yere  an  ass.  I  jalouse  he's  waur  than  them  baith." 
But  worse  or  better,  Salame  was  the  chief  confident 
of  the  chieftainess  :  his  burly-beard,  shaggy  brows, 
and  moveless  lips,  were  ever  at  her  side ;  to  him 
were  intrusted  the  archives  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
discomposed  Walid  most  of  all. 

Though  fretting  was  idle,  neither  Morison  nor 
Davie  could  avoid  it.  "  Here  we  are,"  said  the 
latter,  "  like  stalled  steeds  living  on  winnowed 
corn ;  yet  there's  a  clog  at  our  feet  and  a  halter 
about  our  necks.  I  have  watched  the  desert  to 
escape,  but  hell  opens  ae  mouth  as  soon  as  it 
shuts  another  ;  the  simoom  comes  dancing  like  a 
will-o'-wisp  ae  hour,  and  the  deil  turns  up  the 
sand  wi'  his  red-het  hoof  the  tither,  and  ye  might 
as  weel  try  to  wade  through  Tophet." 

"  There  is  much  truth  in  what  ye  say, 
David,"  replied  Morison,  "but  here  comes  our 
friend  Walid.1' 

"  Friend,"  grumbled  the  other,  "  a  hollow 
ane ;  no  steel  to  the  bane ;  has  a  tarry  loof ;  he 
loves  this  haveral  lady,  as  the  sow  loves  the  shade 
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of  the  fruit-tree  in  a  windy  day  for  the  apples 
that's  shaken  down — ye  comprehend.     I  whiles 
think  of  becoming  a  dwaller  here  mysel' :  I  can 
see  queer  sights;  I  can  preach  a  little;  I  can 
prophecy  too,  on  a  pinch :    but  then  what  will 
hinder  our  lady  frae  wakening  in  her  senses  some 
braw  May  morning  and  finding  all  of  us  out? 
Sae  that  cock  winna  fight — but  mum — here  he 
comes — here  he  comes  ! — Aweel,  Morison,  ye  are 
welcome  to  your  ain  opinion,  but  I  aver  that  a 
simoom  is  only  a  mair  civilized  will-o-wisp.    Now 
Walid,  whom  the  profane  call  Galloway  Tarn, 
is  the  destined  hour,  as  ye  call  it,  come— may  we 
wag  out  of  the  wilderness  ?" 

"  I  am,  alas  !    not  holy  enough,"  answered 
Walid   mournfully,    "  to   read   the   stars,   and 
interpret  the  voices  which  are  heard  in  the  winds 
of  the  desert.     I  fast,  pray,  give  alms,  and  pros- 
trate  myself  in  the  sands,  but  no  hand    from 
the   cloud,  nor  voice  from  the   sky,   is   vouch- 
safed to  me,   as  they   are    to   that '  holy  one, 
whom  men  call  the  Lily  of  the  Desert.     Blessed 
be  the  hour  in  which  I  left  that  barren  region 
called  Galloway ;  here  are  the  true  treasures,  the 
rubies,  the  sapphires,  the  precious  stones,  and 
the  refined  gold." 

"Lord,  man!"   exclaimed    Davie,   "will  ye 
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no  help  a  poor  countryman  to  some  of  these 
treasures ;  to  you,  gowd  guineas  can  be  nae 
better  than  sclate-stanes,  seeing  that  your  inherit- 
ance is  in  the  new  Jerusalem ;  but  the  sunny- 
side  of  Carsefairn-hill  wad  content  me;  and 
some  of  the  treasures  ye  speak  of  wad  help  me 
to  that.'' 

"  The  wealth  I  speak  of  is  symbolical,  ye 
sinner,"  said  Walid,  "  but  a  truce  with  idle  talk ; 
the  hour  of  your  departure  is  nigh,  and  here 
comes  the  Wondrous  One  to  say  so  herself." 
And  he  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  bowed 
humbly  as  she  approached. 

Her  step  was  measured ;  her  look  was  wild, 
and  she  seemed  agitated  more  than  usual.  "  I 
come,"  said  the  Lily  of  the  Desert,  addressing 
herself  to  M orison,  "  to  speak,  not  darkly,  but 
clearly ;  not  mystically,  but  as  fallible  crea- 
tures speak.  Thou  art  not  yet  permitted  to  be 
adopted  among  the  chosen  ;  a  voice  came  to  me 
at  the  dead  of  the  night,  saying.  '  Sleepest  thou, 
my  daughter?'  and  I  said,  '  What  is  thy  will?' 
and  the  voice  answered  and  said,  '  Why  abides 
the  stranger  within  thy  porch  /  There  is  blood  on 
his  hands  ;  let  him  depart  with  tomorrow's  sun, 
lest  tarrying  he  die  ;  let  him  await  his  destiny 
in  the  green  and  dropping  west/  And  I  said, 
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'  Thy  will  shall  be  done,  O  voice  !  for  thou 
comest  from  above,  though  thy  tongue  is  like 
the  tongue  of  my  servant,  Salarae.1  r 

The  face  of  Morison  grew  bright;  "Lady," 
he  answered,  "though  you  have  brought  me 
hither  by  a  wile,  and  detained  me  by  force,  yet  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  gentleness  with  which  I 
have  been  treated." 

"  By  wile  and  by  force  !"  replied  she,  "  both 
were  needful.  Hadst  thou  been  left  to  thyself 
the  angel  of  death  would  have  stricken  thee,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness  held  a  banquet 
on  thy  body.  I  have  saved  thee,  but  it  is  not 
written  that  I  shall  do  more  now :  go,  and  await 
my  coming  in  the  west.  Listen — the  Child  of 
Destiny  has  been  foiled  in  his  march  of  conquest 
in  the  east :  the  veil  has  been  removed  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  is  gone  where  fate  calls  him,  even 
to  the  task  of  overturning  the  thrones  of  Europe : 
a  prosperous  breeze  fills  his  sails,  and  France,  as 
with  one  tongue,  will  welcome  him.  Go,  son  of 
Lord  Roldan,  go :  it  is  written  that  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  meet  in  gladness  and  joy.  But, 
lol  what  messenger  is  this,  that  comes  with 
tidings  from  the  desert?  it  is  the  demon!  evil 
One  I  fear  thee  not,  I  am  prepared." 

A  lurid  flame  glimmered  at  a  little  distance, 
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and  the  simoom  came  sweeping  along  the  crack- 
ling sand,  and  approached  the  group  of  which 
the  Chieftainess  was  the  principal.  All  bowed 
their  heads,  and  some  more  prudent  fell  on 
their  faces — she  alone  was  undismayed :  as  the 
vapour  came  rolling  on  she  threw  her  spear 
against  it.  The  glittering  steel  head  seemed  to 
melt  as  it  mingled  with  the  meteor,  the  long 
shaft  quivered  and  blazed,  and  a  report  was 
heard  like  the  crack  of  a  carabine.  The  vapour 
rose  suddenly  into  the  air  and  vanished,  and  the 
lance  fell  at  her  feet. 

"  Behold/'  she  exclaimed,  "  the  powers  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  me !  That  evil  spirit 
which  but  for  me  had  slain  my  people,  and 
scorched  up  my  Rose  of  the  Wilderness,  has  fled 
from  my  might.  Saw  ye  not  how  grim  he  grew, 
and  heard  ye  not  the  groan  with  w  hich  he  de- 
parted ?  This  blessed  weapon  has  done  a  good 
deed  for  my  people." 

"  Behold  the  steel-head  is  stained  in  the  ink- 
like  ichor  of  the  demon's  body :  "  said  Walid, 
"  and  the  shaft  is  singed  with  the  fire  which 
accompanies  things  evil.  The  smell  which  this 
holy  weapon  emits  is  of  brimstone." 

"  I  say,  Galloway  Tarn,"  whispered  Davie, 
"  where  was  your  faith  ?  You  fell  on  your 
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face,  and  trembled  as  the  demon  drew  near  ;— 
I  doubt  ye." 

"  I  fell  on  my  face,"  said  Walid,  a  because  I 
was  unworthy  of  witnessing  a  miracle." 

"  I  have  shown  thee  a  touch  of  my  power," 
said  the  Lily  of  the  Desert  to  Morison,  "  there 
yet  remains  something  for  me  to  do ;  I  have 
spoken  darkly,  young  man,  because  I  am  not  per- 
mited  to  utter  to  thee  words  of  light :  I  will 
now  show  thee  the  confidence  which  I  have  in 
thy  honour.  Come  hither,  Salame,  and  give  me 
the  Roldan  casket." 

That  demure  functionary  stept  forward,  and 
held  up  between  his  hands,  while  he  bowed  his 
head  meekly,  a  small  casket  of  gold.  She  took 
it,  and  giving  it  to  Morison,  said,  "  What  this 
casket  contains  comes  from  thy  own  isle  :  open  it 
not  till  the  hour  of  despair  arrives ;  it  holds  a 
charm  capable  of  bringing  thee  back  from  the 
grave.  Son  of  Lord  Roldan,  do  you  promise  to 
obey  me  ?" 

"  I  promise  to  obey  you,  lady,"  answered  Mo- 
rison. 

"  That  is  enough — your  word  is  sufficient.  Yet, 
O  !''  she  continued,  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  very 
moving  tone,  "I  am  loth  to  part  with  you ;  in 
my  hours  of  darkness  you  would  console  and 
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comfort  me;  you  would  drive  away  those  de- 
mons of  dread  and  doubt  who  are  seldom  far 
from  me  ;  and  you  would  keep  me  from  mis- 
taking accidents  in  nature  for  miracles,  and 
hypocrites  for  men  pious  and  upright.  Stay  ! 
why  should  I  not  let  light  in  upon  thy  dark- 
ness even  now?  Why  should  I  not  dissipate 
the  cloud ;  why  not  open  the  casket  and  make 
hearts  happy  ?  " 

"  Stay,"  said  Salame,  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
"  the  hour  is  not  come.  I  see  something  in 
yonder  cloud:  it  is  the  form  of  the  Holy  One. 
He  is  clothed  in  white  ;  a  tiara  of  gold  is  on  his 
brow  ;  he  holds  the  fate  of  the  world  in  one  hand, 
and  a  blazing  planet  in  the  other." 

All  looked  upward,  including  Morison,  who 
saw  nothing,  but  marvelled  much  what  turn  this 
strange  scene  was  about  to  take. 

"  I  see  him  also,"  said  the  Lily  of  the  Desert, 
"  and  I  should  have  seen  him  sooner  than  the 
pious  Salame,  had  not  carnal  affection  blinded 
my  sight.  It  is  enough :  I  am  rebuked.  Go 
your  ways,  son  of  Lord  Roldan— I  hold  you  to 
your  promise.  Go— my  people  will  escort  you 
in  safety  wherever  you  desire."  She  turned  from 
him  and  was  seen  no  more. 

lo    the  land   of  Egypt    Morison    turned   his 
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steps.  The  horse  on  which  he  rode  was  of  Nubian 
breed,  beautiful  in  form,  agile  in  all  its  move- 
ments, and  seemed  to  be  acquainted  even  with  the 
wishes  of  its  rider. 

"  It  is  a  present  from  the  Lily  of  the  Desert," 
said  Walid,  "  and  might  carry  the  Child  of 
Destiny  himself;  but  the  noble  animal  would 
refuse  the  burthen  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  on 
blood." 

"  Your  horses  are  as  sensitive  as  your  tribe  are, 
Walid,"  said  Morison.  "  But  now  we  are  alone, 
and  Salame  out  of  ear-shot,  let  me  ask  what 
can  induce  a  wise  and  a  shrewd  man  like  your- 
self to  keep  up  the  delirium  of  an  unhappy 
lady,  and  see  sights  in  the  clouds,  and  hear 
voices  in  the  air  which  no  one  else  can  hear  or 
see?" 

Walid  hesitated  for  a  minute's  space  before  he 
answered.  "  You  have  been  so  long  the  comrade 
of  infidel  philosophers,  that  you  doubt  all  and  be- 
lieve nothing.  Alas  !  my  son,  I  am  neither  wise 
nor  shrewd.  I  am  as  one  in  the  porch,  awaiting 
the  voice  to  cry  '  Come  in.'  I  am  a  humble 
follower  of  that  rapt  and  inspired  one,  whom 
thou  callest  the  unhappy.  Thinkest  thou  that 
I  came  with  her  from  her  native  Galloway  and 
set  up  my  staff'  with  her  in  this  desert  because 
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of  her  gold  and  her  diamonds.  No,  thou  hast 
mistaken  the  character  of  him  whom  men  call 
Walid  the  Simple." 

Having  said  this  he  closed  his  lips  and 
moved  forward  in  silence.  Half  the  day  was  done 
when  Walid  turned  about  suddenly,  and  said, 
"We  have  cleared  nigh  a  hundred  miles  of 
parched  desert ;  look,  for  thy  eyes  are  young, 
and  tell  me  if  thou  seest  a  well  of  living  water  ; 
I  am  faint  and  my  steed  is  thirsty."  r-^y 

"A  well  of  living  water!"  exclaimed  Davie 
Gellock,  "  seek  oil  in  a  stone ;  roasted  apples 
in  a  simoon  ;  dates  and  figs  in  a  whirlwind." 

"Seek  for  water,  Mirza!"  exclaimed  Walid, 
springing  off  his  horse  ;  "go,  seek  for  the  well, 
my  friend,  and  let  me  know  when  thou  findest 
it."  Mirza  ran  a  little  way,  snuffed  the  air, 
putting  his  distended  nostrils  close  to  the  hot 
sand,  then  galloped  forward  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  pawed  with  his  hoofs  and  neighed. 

"  He's  a  deil  and  nae  horse,"  said  Davie,  "  if 
he  finds  water  there." 

The  children  of  the  desert  hurried  forward ; 
removed  the  sand,  dug  down  a  yard  or  so,  and 
seizing  a  ring  of  iron,  raised  a  broad  stone,  beneath 
which  lay  a  small  pool  or  spring  of  pure  water. 
"  Thou  shalt  taste  of  it  first,  Mirza,"  said  Walid, 
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filling  a  large  cup,  which,  after  moving  rapidly 
to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and  lifting  up  the  water 
with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  he  presented  to 
his  horse,  saying,  "  There,  the  wind  has  sweetened 
it — drink." 

They  refreshed  themselves,  replaced  the  stone, 

smoothed   down   the  sand,  and   continued  their 

journey.      "  That  blessed  well,  said  Walid,  "  is 

unknown  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert  save  our 

own.     Had  the  accursed  Mamelukes  known  of 

it,  they  would  have  come  and  plucked  our  Rose 

of  the  Wilderness.     It  must  remain  a  secret  even 

with  thee,  my  son.,     It  was  here  that  the  Lily  of 

the  Desert  waxed  faint,   and  desired  water  from 

the  spring.  '  O,  Walid  !'  cried  she,  '  I  am  dying 

for  thirst,  my  heart  has    strange  misgivings :  Is 

yon  a  cloud  which  I  see,  or  is  it  the  promised 

One  on  a  milk-white  steed  ?'    It  is  the  Holy  One, 

I  answered,   and  held  the  cup  to  her  lips ;  and 

she  drank,  and  murmured  out,   '  it  is   sweet  as 

the   springs  of  my  native  Galloway,  where  the 

child  of  my  bosom  dwells.' " 

"  Child  of  her  bosom  !"  exclaimed  Morison, 
"a  daughter,  saidest  thou?"  and  he  turned  on 
Walid  a  face  in  which  hope  and  fear  had 
strangely  mingled  their  colours. 

"  I  said  not   so,"  answered  Waldi  "  I  spoke 
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mystically ;  you,  my  son,  are  unaccustomed  to 
other  language,  save  that  of  this  vain  world." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Morison,  "  but  surely 
you  will  not  pretend  that  this  lady  is  a  figure  of 
speech." 

"  I  pretend  nothing,"  replied  Walid ;  "  I 
know  only  that  I  am  a  creature  loaded  with  sin ; 
what  the  inspired  One  is,  judge  ye  from  what  ye 
have  seen :  Did  she  not  conquer  the  demon  that 
dwells  in  the  simoom  ?  did  she  not  tell  the  dis- 
comfiture of  your  god,  Napoleon?  did  she  not 
give  you  a  casket  containing  the  words  of  fate  ? 
Go  to,  my  son  !  Question  the  wind :  demand  an 
answer  from  the  stars !"  He  closed  his  lips, 
slackened  his  bridle,  and  fell  back  thrice  the 
length  of  his  horse. 

The  silent  Salame  seemed  to  wish  to  ride  alone, 
but  Davie,  who  could  not  be  mute,  and  moreover, 
had  suspicions  about  the  character  of  that  worthy, 
forced  his  company  upon  him.  He  had  already 
ascertained  that  Salame  was  a  seafaring  man, 
and  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  resolving  to  know 
more,  abandoned  all  appearance  of  questioning  : 
fell  back  upon  simplicity,  and  succeeded. 

"  Weel,  now,  Salame,"  said  Davie,  "a  sea 
of  sand's  a  bonnie  thing;  a  pillar  of  that 
same  a  sublime  thing,  and  that  evil  spirit  the 
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simoom,  a  terrible  thing:  yet  I  prefer  the 
bonnie  green  hills  of  auld  Scotland  to  all 
such  beauties.  And  then  to  be  buried  in  a 
furrow  of  fiery  sand  wi'  a  hyaena  for  a  bedral : 
deil  hae  me  then,  if  I  wadna  sooner  lie  under  a 
gowany  turf  in  the  kirkyard  of  Drumshool!" 
Something  there  was  in  this  which  touched  the 
other :  a  pillar  of  burning  sand  which  sprinkled 
them  with  arid  dust  just  then  passed,  distant  not 
a  stone  cast,  while  a  hyaena  howled  within  gun- 
shot— giving  life  to  Davie's  picture  of  woe  and 
desolation. 

"  You  have  spoken  truth,  young  man,'1  said 
Salame,  "such  things  are  now  and  then  present 
to  my  own  thoughts :  but  I  am  bound  to  abide 
where  I  am  for  a  time :  the  bee  that  buzzes  in 
our  lady's  bonnet-lug  may  one  day  remind  her 
of  bonnie  Borgue,  and  wile  her  home  to  her  estate 
and  her  daughter.  David,  can  ye  tell  me  if  the 
lands  of  Grupentauket  are  to  be  sold?  they  lie  in 
a  land  where  I  hope  to  spend  pleasant  days." 

"  Wha  the  deevil  can  this  be!"  muttered 
Da  vie  to  himself  "  Be  looks  owre  dour  for  a 
Macdougal,  speaks  owre  sture  for  a  Macculloch: 
but  whaever  he  is,  he's  safe  within  that  Cars- 
fairn-hill  of  heathery  beard.  Ou,  the  lands  of 
Grupentauket,"  he  said  aloud,  '•  will  be  in 
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the  market  soon  :  they  are  kept  back  by  a  rotten 
whang,  by  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web:  the  laird 
thereof  is  fou  seven  days  in  the  week,  as  if  sax 
werena  enow  for  ony  honest  purpose.  But  I'm 
saying,  Salame,  it  will  require  a  mint  of  money  ; 
I  saw  that  auld  haud-the-grip,  Roger  Saufley, 
pacing  the  length  and  breadth  thereof  ae  May 
morning.  If  it's  no  worth  sax  thousand  pounds, 
a  thief's  no  wordy  of  a  rape,  or  damme,  then  ! 
as  dear  Dick  Corsbane  was  wont  to  word  it." 

Salame  glanced  his  eye  suspiciously  on  Davie, 
but  he  saw  nothing  to  vindicate  doubt  "  Gru- 
pentauket's  mine,  then,"  he  said,  "  Now  David — 
what  is  your  other  name  ?  aye,  Gellock — ye  seem 
a  sensible  lad  and  a  discreet,  wherefore  cast  ye 
in  your  lot  with  this  harum-scarum  young  man  : 
perhaps  you  imagine  that  he  will  be  Lord  of 
Roldan:  I  know  who  can  draw  a  thorn  into 
that  slap — he  will  be  bastard  Morison  till  the 
day  of  doom  :  I  have  said  it." 

"  Weel,  Salame,  now,"  answered  Davie,  under 
his  breath,  "  I  follow  this  lad  just  because  I 
canna  get  a  better  to  follow  ;  but  bide  a  wee, 
fortune  may  turn  up  a  bright  spoke  in  her  un- 
steady wheel  for  me,  yet :  yell  be  in  lack  of  a 
carefu'  hand  when  ye  are  laird  of  Grupentauket." 

"  Indeed,  will  I,  David ;  but  bide  ye  for  the 
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present,  where  ye  are :  I  shall  manage  matters 
discreetly.  Lord  Roldan  has  a  son,  but  neither 
father  holiness  the  Kirk,  nor  mother  wisdom  the 
Law  will  acknowledge  him  :  so  he's  nobody ;  now 
should  any  one  find  his  lordship  drowned  in  the 
Elfin-linn,  or  Carswaddo-glen,  some  summer 
morning,  then  down  sits  our  Lily  of  the  Desert 
in  Lady  Winifred's  chair,  and  sees  visions  and 
hears  voices  in  the  winds,  and  scatters  her  rents 
as  .November  scatters  her  snaws." 

Davie,  with  a  look  which  in  simplicity  seemed 
the  dove,  said,  "  Weel,  the  like  o1  that,  now !  but 
will  ye  speak  to  me  this  way  ?  A  kind  of  rumour's 
rife  that  Morison's  mother  secured  her  fame  by 
means  of  marriage-lines — now,  should  sic  a  do- 
cument chance  to  cast  up,  and  they  say  some 
sure  hand  hauds  it,  then  down  tumbles  your  braw 
fabric,  and  smothers  poor  Davie,  eh!" 

"Acutely  remarked, —  curiously  observed, 
Davie,  my  friend  ;"  answered  Salame ;  "  but  the 
marriage  testimony  is  in  a  sure  hand,  too  sure 
ever  to  make  it  serviceable  to  Morison.  But  keep 
your  mind  to  yourself.  Yonder !  behold  the  smoke 
of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  see  the  tents  of 
the  philosophic  infidels  of  France.  Farewell." 

Morison  turned  to  his  friends  of  the  desert, 
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and  bestowing  a  benediction  in  the  welcome 
guise  of  gold,  said,  "  Farewell,  and  may  God  be 
with  you  !  Tell  the  Lily  of  the  Desert,  I  shall  be 
faithful  to  my  promise :  that  I  shall  regard  her 
precious  casket  as  something  divine,  and  pray, 
while  I  look  at  it,  never  to  need  the  charm 
which  it  contains." 

"  Contains  !" muttered Salame,  within  hisbeard, 
and  at  the  same  moment  bestowed  a  look  on  Davie, 
which  made  that  worthy  expand  his  eyes  to  the 
diameter  of  crown- pieces,  and  open  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  swallow  a  bushel  of  dust.  On 
these  words  they  parted :  the  sons  of  the  desert 
retired  at  the  gallop,  leaving  a  long  curling  trail 
of  dust  behind  them  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  they  were  at  a  distance,  Davie 
burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter, 
interrupted  only  by  exclamations  of  "  Davie's  no 
blin' :  Davie's  no  deaf  !" 

"  Surely,  my  friend,"  said  M orison,  "  you 
have  lost  your  wits." 

"  Are  ye  sure  ye  havena  tint  yere  ain,  Mori- 
son  ?  I'll  try  ye — wha's  Salame  ?  There's  a 
poser  !  answer  me  that." 

**  Some  hypocritical  scoundrel  or  another." 

"  Oh !    a    blind   body  might   see  that,   but 
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wha  the  deevil  is  he,  that  I  should  say  sae — 
have  ye  never  seen  him  afore?  there's  a  fair 
question." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Whew  !"  cried  Davie,  '«  wha's  dull  o1  the 
uptauk,  now ;  did  ye  no  ken  our  auld  kindly 
cut- throat  friend  Dick  Corsbane  ?" 

*'  By  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Morison,  "you  are 
right !  I  thought  I  knew  his  eye :  but  the 
long  beard  and  wild  dress  baffled  my  exami- 
nation." 

"  That's  because,"  said  Davie,  "  ye  ay  spoke 
in  yere  grand  Dominie  Milligan  kind  of  English  ; 
wi'  a  mouthfu'  of  cannie  Galloway  Scotch  I  gat 
at  the  man's  heart :  but  though  I  jaloused  him, 
I  never  could  make  him  out  fully,  till  he  gae 
me  ane  o'  his  gallows  glowres  just  as  he  spurred 
awa:  my  een's  no  returned  to  their  proper  dia- 
meter yet." 

"  There  is  a  mystery  in  all  this,"  said  Morison. 
"  How  did  the  wretch  escape  from  the  burning 
rafters  of  his  house  in  Hispaniola  ?  what  is  he 
doing  here  in  the  train  of  this  lady  ?  he  cannot 
be  here  for  good.  And  such  a  lady,  too  !  beau- 
tiful she  is  still :  and  wise,  perhaps,  once — nay, 
is  so  now  and  then,  she  is  unhappy,  too,  and  in 
L  2 
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her  fits  of  melancholy,  speaks  of  a  dead  husband 
and  a  living  child." 

"  Truly  it's  no  ill  token  what  brings  the 
kites  to  the  slaughter-field,"  said  Davie ; 
the  lady's  rich,  her  hand's  open :  and  honest 
Salame  and  pious  Walid  superintend  her  expen- 
diture. I  am  tauld  that  she  fell  into  a  religious 
melancholy,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
resolved  to  retire  into  the  desert,  as  the  anchorets 
did  of  old,  and  finally  foregathered  with  the  tribe, 
of  which  she  is  now  the  head,  a  sept  half-heathen 
and  half-christian.  But  she  says  she  will  come 
west  soon,  and  sae  we  shall  likely  see  her, 
and  then  we  can  haul  Corsbane  owre  the  coals  : 
for  I  think  ye  wadna  dream  of  going  back  and 
daring  him  in  his  own  deserts." 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  the  sand-pillar  and 
the  simoom,"  replied  M orison. 

A  picket  of  French  soldiers  suddenly  burst 
from  some  date-trees,  and  commanded  them  to 
surrender,  but  no  sooner  did  they  recognise 
General  Roldan  than  they  set  up  a  shout  which 
brought  hundreds  and  thousands  from  the  camp ; 
the  men  crowded  around  him,  and  could  hardly 
be  hindered  from  taking  him  off  his  horse  and 
carrying  him  in  triumph. 
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i.«rWe  have  got  a  leader  now,  who  not  only 
can  gain  a  victory,  but  improve  it.  Long  live 
Roldan  !"  They  again  offered  to  take  him  from 
his  horse. 

"  Lads,"  said  Davie,  "  the  general  disnae  like 
to  be  carried  on  twa-footed  creatures;  but  I 
hae  nae  misgivings — carry  me  gin  you  will." 

"  Ha'i"  our  old  comrade,  David  de  Gelloch," 
exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  ;  "  welcome  back  ;  we 
have  not  had  a  hearty  laugh  since  you  left  us  ;  a 
thousand  times  have  we  tried  to  tell  your  jocose 
stories,  and  sing  de  charming  song,  called  de 
Dronken  Vife  of  Gillovay,  she  vas  von  trimmer.' 

"  Citizens  and  gentlemen  of  France,"  said 
Davie,  bowing  east,  and  bowing  west,  and  giving 
his  right  hand  to  one  and  his  left  hand  to  an- 
other. "  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  what  is 
required  for  the  mess-room  and  the  bivouack  ; 
I  have  learned  how  to  eat  rumpsteaks  with  pepper 
cut  from  a  living  cow :  and  also  some  capital 
jokes,  and  humorous  stories,  kenned  only  to  the 
loose-breeched  lads  of  the  wilderness.  I  hae 
gaped  and  laughed  at  them  till  I  swallowed  a 
pillar  o1  sand  ;  but  ye  shall  be  partakers  in  good 
season.  Could  ony  o'  ye  wyse  a  drap  of  brandy 
my  way  -the  simoom  travelled  lately  down  my 
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thrapple,  and  the  road's  gaye  and  parched."  A 
dozen  flasks  were  held  up  at  once. 

"  I  would  offer  you  mine/'  said  a  grim  mou- 
stached  cuirassier,  "  but  Napoleon  condescended 
to  drink  out  of  my  canteen,  and  a  meaner  mouth 
shall  never  touch  it !"  A  loud  shout  of  appro- 
bation was  raised  at  this. 

"God  has  taken  away  Napoleon,  and  the 
devil  has  left  us  a  Menou,"  muttered  another 
veteran  of  Italy,  "  and  we  will  all  go  to  the  pit 
without  lantern  and  candle ;  but  General  Roldan 
is  somebody  !" 

"  Roldan  will  not  be  long  ours,"  growled 
another  veteran.  "  Will  Napoleon  wilfully  want 
his  right  hand  ?  No,  and  here  comes  Menou  to 
tell  him  so."" 

We  might  claim  the  privilege  which  the  sun 
and  wind  take,  and  visit  whatever  clime  we  please 
in  a  moment ;  but  we  abide  by  the  line  of  our 
narrative,  and  only  take  the  liberty  of  closing  our 
eyes  when  the  road  is  uninteresting,  or  the  inci- 
dents of  little  moment,  to  open  them  wide  when 
we  arrive  in  a  land  of  incident  and  adventure. 
The  voyage  is  achieved  and  we  see  before  us  a 
fine  country,  in  the  pleasant  season  of  the  year. 
That  continuous  greensward  sprinkled  with 
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flowers,  speaks  of  Europe;  these  vineyards 
might  intimate  Italy  :  did  not  that  battalion  of 
citizen  soldiers,  with  a  couple  of  eagles,  and  tri- 
coloured  cockades  in  their  hats,  speak  of  France 
as  plainly  as  with  a  tongue.  Yes,  we  are  in 
ancient  France;  but  her  bounds  are  yet  to  be 
widened,  if  we  credit  the  gossip  of  these  hurry- 
ing soldiers. 

"We  must  make  our  horses  smoke,"  said  a 
leading  officer,  "if  we  don't  wish  the  First  Con- 
sul to  gain  all  before  we  arrive.  O,  for  the 
horse  of  the  desert !" 

"  Our  general,"  said  another  officer,  "  will  be 
up  in  time  for  the  second  cut :  sore  did  wind  and 
waves  try  to  keep  asunder  Desaix  and  Napoleon  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  other,  "  it  would  have 
been  as  kind  of  the  waves  to  have  tried  the  contest 
a  little  longer ;  I  don't  like  the  wild  haste  and 
the  wild  looks  of  Desaix :  he  seems  a  doomed 
man." 

"Hush!"  replied  the  other,  "these  super- 
stitious fears  are  unworthy  of  thee.  See  !  here 
is  one  who  hurries  onward  in  the  same  break-neck 

way." 

"Ay!"  responded  the  other,  "but  there  is 
no  cloud  on  his  brow  :  he  travels  with  the  sun- 
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light  of  victory  in  his  glance.     By  the  soul  of 
Napoleon  it  is  General  Roldan  !" 

With  an  acknowledgment  of  head  and  eye  to 
this  recognition,  M orison  galloped  past. 

"  Let  us  not  be  sparing  of  the  spur,"  he  thus 
urged  his  companion  :  "  there  is  neither  wind 
nor  tide  here  to  keep  us  back;  Napoleon  has 
dropt  from  the  Alps  upon  the  Austrians,  like  an 
avalanche." 

"  Ay>  ay>"  said  Davie,  "  and  gin  he  captures 
Italy  a  second  time,  he  will  be  a  greater  fule  than 
I  take  him  to  be,  if  he  disna  keep  it  to  himsel ; 
but  wha  can  this  be  ?" 

"Ha,  Desaix!"  and  "Ha,  Roldan!"  ex- 
claimed two  voices  at  once.  "What!  escaped 
from  the  amorous  snares  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Desert  ?  Well,  welcome,  whether  loosed  by  love 
or  force,  stratagem  or  entreaty.  But  let  us  drink 
and  go ;  the  din  of  artillery  is  in  my  ears,  and 
the  shouts  of  victory — " 

"  Ye  hear  mair  than  I  am  glad  of,  General 
Desaix,"  said  Davie,  touching  his  hat,  "it's  no 
sonsie  to  imagine  sic  things ;  I  hope  ye're  no 
fey-bespoke,  as  the  vulgar  say." 

"Ha!  my  old  acquaintance  David!"  said 
Desaix,  smiling :  "  often  have  I  listened  to  your 
quaint  stories,  when  none  of  the  bivouac  knew 
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me.  You  deserve  to  be  promoted.  He  has  one 
quality  of  a  leader  at  least,  who  can  gladden  the 
hearts  of  his  comrades,  and  charm  away  reflection 
after  a  hard  march  or  a  bloody  battle." 

They  continued  their  journey  and  entered 
Italy.  The  corn  fields  were  trampled  down  by 
the  infantry ;  over  the  vineyards  the  cavalry  of 
the  conqueror  and  conquered  had  passed ;  while 
the  roofless  houses,  the  homeless  dogs,  and  the 
wretched  women  and  children,  huddled  under 
hedges,  squalid  and  hungry,  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  two  gallant  soldiers. 

"  Our  old  comrade,"  said  Desaix,  "  has  won 
all :  France  fell  at  his  feet ;  he  will  bring  Aus- 
tria to  her  knees ;  he  has  gained  a  victory  al- 
ready ;  yet  he  writes  to  me  as  one  that  has 
got  nothing.  Thus  it  is — we  are  never  happy — 
What  muse  you  on,  Citizen  General  ?" 

"  I  am  musing,  on  your  words,  Desaix,"  answered 
Morison.  "  When  France  feU  at  Napoleon's 
feet,  I  hope  he  permitted  her  to  rise  and  assume 
her  natural  look  of  independence ;  I  have  heard 
that  he  already  lords  it  over  his  fellows  more 
than  a  free  republic  can  permit.  He  will  find 
there  are  some  who  will  not  endure  this." 

"  Ay,  Moreau,  and  Carnot,  and  Roldan,  and 
Desaix,"  replied  the  other;    "but  I  fear  this 
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republic  we  have  laboured  so  hard  to  raise,  will 
prove  a  frail  structure ;  Moreau  wants  the  fiery 
resolution  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  Napoleon. 
Carnot  is  a  mathematical  dreamer  :  Iloldan  is 
too  lofty  in  his  notions ;  and  as  for  Desaix,  'tis 
no  matter  what  metal  he  is  of — for,  let  me 
whisper  it,  he  is  doomed  to  die  ere  yon  sun  now 
rising  has  fulfilled  his  course  ! " 

Morison  gazed  on  his  comrade  :  his  eye  was 
touched  with  an  unwonted  light;  there  was  a 
flush  on  either  cheek ;  he  seemed  taller  than 
usual.  At  this  moment  a  trumpet  sounded;  the 
morning  mist  was  slowly  rolled  away,  and  on  the 
plain  beneath  they  beheld  the  army  of  Napoleon 
hurrying  to  occupy  a  village  and  possess  them- 
selves of  a  brook  which  covered  their  front. 

"  The  enemy  must  be  hid  in  yonder  cloud," 
said  Morison. 

"  You  have  said  well,  Roldan.  See  the  cloud 
is  parted,  and  now  for  the  thunder  !"  As  Desaix 
spoke,  the  Austrian  army  passing  the  impetuous 
Bormida,  burst  through  the  mist,  and  rushing 
on  the  right  and  centre  of  the  French  forced 
them  rudely  back,  strewing  the  plain  over  which 
they  were  driven  with  dead  bodies.  Napoleon 
was  not  dismayed ;  his  left  stood  firm,  sustained 
by  the  stubborn  valour  of  Lannes ;  the  centre 
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and  right  sheltered  themselves  behind  his  divi- 
sion. Murat,  by  headlong  charges  of  cavalry, 
sought  to  cover  the  retreat  now  become  neces- 
sary, for  Lannes  was  all  but  pushed  from  his 
position  by  bayonet  and  sabre. 

"  My  time  is  come,  Roldan,"  exclaimed  De- 
saix,  whose  division  now  entered  the  plain  of 
Marengo ;  he  flew  to  their  head,  and  saying 
"  Follow  me !  "  advanced  through  the  hail  of  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  He  fell  in  the 
moment  of  charging.  Morison  looked  sadly  at 
him  as  he  lay,  but  the  dying  hero  waved  him 
onward  with  a  smile.  "  Let  me  die  here,"  he 
said  faintly  to  two  of  his  men,  who  wished  to 
carry  him  from  the  field,  "  How  goes  the  fight  ? 
— that  shout  was  a  French  shout,  and  it  tells 
of  victory."  His  head  sunk  on  his  breast ;  his 
fingers  relinquished  the  sword ;  he  expired  with 
the  name  of  Napoleon  and  a  faint  smile  on  his 
lipS_for  Napoleon  himself  knelt  at  his  side. 

"  A  better  friend,  or  a  truer  soldier,"  said 
the  general,  "  never  looked  on  the  sun ;  thy  vir- 
tue was  the  old  Roman  virtue ;  thou  hadst  the 
simplicity  of  Brutus  with  the  faculties  of  Caeser, 
there  is  none  left  like  thee !— for  Roldan,  my 
hero  of  the  school  of  Ossian.— "  He  looked 
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suddenly  up — a  figure  covered  with  blood  and 
dust  from  plume  to  spur,  stood  before  him. 

"  The  Austiians  are  driven  over  the  Bormida," 
said  the  stranger,  "  But  what  is  a  victory  com- 
pared to  the  loss  of  thee,  thou  pattern  of  all  ex- 
cellence ! — thou  noble  soldier! — thou  virtuous 
citizen !  " 

"  Ha  !  General  Roldan,"  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
"  did  I  lose  thee  but  to  find  thee  a  victor. 
Speak  to  me  of  Egypt.  I  have  much  to  ask." 

"  Egypt  is  lost,"  said  Morison,  "  there  was  no 
Desaix  to  charge  in  the  moment  of  need,  and 
turn  defeat  into  victory.  Kleber  is  dead,  and 
Menou  is  incompetent — it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretel  the  result."" 

"  Thy  tidings  are  heavy,"  said  Xapoleon. 
"  Thy  valour  to-day  has  been  great — but  thy 
flight  from  Egypt—  didst  thou  say  that  Kleber 
is  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Morison. 

'?  Then,  General  Roldan,  why  did  you  for- 
sake the  afflicted  army?  Menou  is  nobody." 

"  Say  on,"  answered  Morison. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  my  brave  Frenchmen  ? 
Here  are  enow  of  gallant  spirits  without  your  aid. 
Roldan  you  have  displeased  me." 
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"So  I  see,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  I  left 
Egypt  in  obedienqe  to  the  orders  of  my  General  ; 
Kleber  was  then  well  :  I  heard  of  his  death  when 
I  reached  France.  But  I  came  not  here  to  fight, 
Citizen  Consul." 

"  Don't  Citizen  Consul  me,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Napoleon :  "  If  you  came  not  hither  to  fight, 
then  what  came  you  here  for  ?  you  have  fought, 
and  that  well — I  may  at  least  say  that." 

"  I  fought,  Citizen  Consul — I  believe  the 
term  at  present  is  right — because  I  could  not  see 
an  ancient  comrade  fall  without  a  wish  to  avenge 
him.1' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Napoleon,  with  an  impa- 
tient wave  of  his  hand,   "  I  see  I  must  relent- 
there  is  a  Marshal's  baton  in  prospect  for  thee — 
no  distant  date." 

"  Napoleon,"  replied  Morison,  "  I  became  a 
soldier  to  right  human  nature ;  and  to  level  all 
rank  save  that  conferred  by  heaven.  Here  I  find 
you  possessed  of  power,  which,  however  much 
you  deserve  it,  is  destructive  of  liberty.  Step 
by  step  have  you  advanced  victor  over  the 
armies  of  your  enemies,  as  well  as  over  the 
freedom  of  France.  With  you  I  can  act  no 
longer ;  but  when  your  hour  of  adversity  comes 
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— when  the  nations  you  have  outraged  band 
themselves  against  you  and  prevail — you  will 
find  me  at  your  side  ready  to  die  with  you  or 
prepared  to  live." 

'*  Go,  my  friend,"  then  said  Napoleon,  giving 
Morison  his  hand,  "  fulfil  your  destiny." 


. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Set  but  my  right  hand  free,  he  says, 
And  put  mybrade  sword  in  the  same  ; 

And  he's  no  in  Stirling  town  the  day. 
Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hugh  the  Grajme. 

OLD  BALLAD. 

WHILE  Morison  was  on  his  way  from  Italy, 
matters  of  moment  were  transpiring  in  his  native 
glen.     Lord  Roldan,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
abroad,  confined  himself  to  his  own  castle  by  day, 
but  at  night  he  was  to  be  seen  wandering  on  the 
lonely  shore,  on  the  lonely  hills,  or  in  the  deep 
and  solitary  glens  of  his  grounds.     It  was  ima- 
gined that  the  penance  enjoined  by  the  head  of 
the  church  was  a  heavy  one,  and  that  his  melan- 
choly and  troubled  roamings  were  the  result  of 
religious  rebuke.     Those  who  thought  so,  knew 
not  Lord  Roldan ;  he  held  that  religion  was  not 
made  for  spirits  such  as  his,  and  had  no  right 
any  more  than  power,  to  curb  his  inclinations  and 
limit  his  desires.     In  short,  he  regarded  all  laws 
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divine  and  human,  as  excellent  matters  for  the 
multitude  in  the  way  of  bridle  and  spur ;  but  not 
intended  for  the  born  governors  and  legislators 
of  the  earth,  among  whom  he  ranked  himself. 

There  was  sunshine  in  the  castle  in  spite  of  the 
gloom  of  its  lord.  The  Lady  Rose  was  as  much 
the  delight  of  every  one  as  Lord  Roldan  was  the 
dread ;  the  deserving  and  helpless  found  her  a 
friend ;  but  the  fatherless  and  motherless  were 
chief  objects  of  her  regard  ;  while  it  was  remarked 
that  to  all  such  Lord  Roldan  was  slow  in  ex- 
tending either  grace  or  favour.  On  this  the 
shrewd  peasantry  of  the  land  made  many  com- 
ments. 

"  Na,  but  this  waur  nor  a1!"  cried  one,  on 
hearing  that  Lord  Roldan  had  refused  the  free 
lease  of  a  house  to  an  orphan  whose  father  had 
died  in  the  wars ;  "  it's  a  rebuke  sidelens  glented 
at  Morison,  puir  fallow  !  but  deil  ma  care ;  the 
day  is  nigh  when  wrath  will  rise  aboon  a'  rule,  and 
yell  see  public  indignation  plucking  down  the 
house  of  Roldan,  as  a  bairn  pous  down  it's 
bourack." 

"  Hout!"  said  another,  "  Lord  Roldan's  no  sae 
muckle  to  be  blamed  after  a' ;  ane  tauld  me  that 
saw't,  that  he  fleeched  and  prayed  and  amaist 
gude  down  on  his  knees  to  Morison's  mother,  to 
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get  her  to  own  a  marriage,  and  sae  make  her 
bairn  a  lord  ;  but  na,  she  was  as  stiff  when  she 
ought  to  hae  been  yielding,  as  she  was  yielding 
when  she  ought  to  hae  been  stiff.  But  it's 
thought  she  would  have  succumbed,  when  wha 
should  come  in  but  the  young  man  himself,  with 
the  devil  of  stubbornness  strong  in  him  ;  Lord 
Roldan  was  not  only  refused,  but  scorned  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  pride  will  have  a  fa',''  said  a  third 
district  worthy,  "  it's  sae  written,  and  sae  will  it 
come  to  pass :  and  talking  of  fa's,  here's  ane 
that's  like  to  catch  a  tumble— did  ye  ever  see  sae 
wild  a  pony  ?  but  nae  wonder,  that  burthen  of 
rustling  silks  and  dancing  feathers  would  put 
ony  creature  mad.  Haith  !  but  madam  sits 
weel." 

When  the  rider  came  nearer  the  speaker  changed 
his  note.  "  Na,  but  I  wish  my  tongue  were 
blistered — this  is  our  ain  Lady  Rose  her 
self!  O,  Madam,  but  we're  glad  to  see  you  ! 
yere  as  dear  to  the  heart  as  sunshine  to  the  ee ; 
John  Geddes  could  worship  the  very  mark  o' 
your  slipper-heel,  and  as  for  me,  I  canna  see 
the  light  o'  day  for  ye."  Lady  Rose  smiled, 
and  seemed  willing  to  ride  on,  but  her  palfry 
was  so  accustomed  to  halt  when  the  peasantry 
or  the  poor  spoke,  that  it  stood  still  and  tossed 
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its  mane,  and  switched  the  air  with  its  long 
streamer  of  a  tail,  and  pawed  up  the  gowans  with 
its  fore  feet. 

"  Blessings  on  the  sensible  beast !"  exclaimed 
the  aforesaid  John  Geddes,  "  it  has  the  wit  o"1  a 
Christian  :  it  kens  that  I  hae  a  sma'  boon  to  ask  : 
only  as  muckle  straw  as  will  theek  my  bit  house; 
it  hasna  been  theeket  since  our  poor  lad  M orison 
Roldan  begged  as  muckle  ait-straw  frae  auld 
grippie  of  Fourmerkland — it  was  thought  it 
would  last  for  ever,  as  it  came  by  miracle." 

"•  What  Morison  had  to  beg,"  said  Rose,  with 
something  between  a  blush  and  a  smile,  "  I  can 
give" 

"Ay,  but  Lady  Rose,"  said  another  applicant, 
"  Morison  mawed  my  meadow,  and  Morison  shure 
my  corn ;  thae  lang  lily  fingers  can  never  do  that 
I  trow  for  a  poor  man  of  seventy-sax ; — I'll  never 
see  the  like  o1  Morison  again." 

"  Walter,"  replied  Rose  with  much  sweetness 
of  manner,  "your  meadow  shall  neither  go  un- 
mown,  nor  your  corn  unreaped,  though  my 
fingers  are  not  so  ready  nor  yet  so  able  as  those 
of  my  brother  Morison."" 

She  urged  her  pony,  but  the  pony  refused  to 
move.  Old  Walter  held  up  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Brother  Morison  ! — Oh,  he's  owned,  and 
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owned  too  by  the  proud  name  that  may  weel  be 
proud  of  him — O,  Lady  Rose !  if  the  house  of 
Roldan  live- in  the  land,  it  may  date  its  life  frae 
thae  words  of  thine." 

"  Brother's  a  bonnie  word,  but  cousin  is  as 
welcome,  whiles,"  said  John,  "  and  it  wad  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  lad's  mair  sib  to  ye. 
Od !  when  I  saw  him  dancing  wi'  ye  at  Dalgarrack 
kirn,  I  said,  saw  ony  body  ever  sic  a  couple! 
their  very  een  speak  o'  kindred  natures.  Now 
what  d'ye  think  witch  Nanse  muttered  when  she 
heard  me. — '  Ay,  ay — as  broken  a  ship  has  come 
to  land— as  distant  things  hae  come  together- 
it  -seems  written  in  their  looks.'  I  wish  I  could 
read  it,  Nanse,  I  whispered. — She  spake  nae  to 
the  point,  but  said,  «  Some  think  her  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Roldan;  but  it  wasnae  wi'  him,  I  trow, 
that  her  mither  was  acquainted,  but  wi'  a  wiser 
and  a  worthier.  The  day  is  coming  wherein 
that  tale  will  be  tauld;  there's  some  that  ken, 
and  some  that  dinna  ken.'  "  Lady  Rose  sighed, 
and  rode  away. 

They  stood  gazing  after  her.  "  'Deed  now," 
said  Walter,  "  for  a'  the  suspicious  words  o'  the 
witch  Nanse,  I  hae  my  ain  belief  that  the  Lady 
Rose  is  neither  mair  nor  less  than  the  daughter 
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o'  Mary  Morison  hersel.  The  steds  o'  Lord 
Roldan's  feet  were  often  seen  in  the  snaw,  as 
weel  as  amang  the  flowers  of  the  Elfin-glen  :  it 
wasna  for  nought  there  was  gowd  scattered  in  her 
garden  ;  nor  is  it  for  nought  that  our  young  lady 
rides  almost  ilka  day  to  Mary's  braw  lodge,  and 
sits  and  talks  wi'  her  till  the  very  bells  o'  Roldan 
tower  are  like  to  be  cracked  wi'  ringing  her 
hame." 

"Hegh,  man!"  said  Walter,  "but  ye  have 
tauldme  news ;  but  d'ye  ken  they  say  that  Morison 
is  owre  great  a  man  now  to  regard  the  lordship 
of  Roldan  as  a  dignity;  they  say,  he  bearded 
my  lord  abroad,  as  if  he  had  been  his  superior, 
and  vowed  to  make  the  highest  stane  o'  Roldan 
tower  the  lowest.  I  had  this  frae  auld  Madge 
Gellock  hersel — proud  is  she  that  neer-do-weel 
Davie  is  her  son." 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  N ickie  Neevison 
approached;  she  was  not  only  half  flying  with 
haste,  but  sent  her  voice  before  her  as  she  flew. 
"  Ay,  ye  may  crowd  together  there,  ye  feckless 
fizzenless  carles!'1  exclaimed  Nickie :  "  muckle 
good  ye  will  render  us  in  the  hour  of  peril,  when 
the  Frenches  will  stand  as  thick  on  the  land  as 
ever  ye  saw  rashes  on  Airnaumrie-moss.  A  vessel 
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has  just  arrived  v\  i1  the  tidings,  under  pretence  of 
bringing  tea  and  brandy  ;  yonder  the  bit  bonnie 
craft  lies  in  the  bight  at  the  Falcon-tower." 

"  Hegh,  woman  !  "  exclaimed  all  her  three 
auditors  at  once,  "  but  ye  bring  heavy  tidings. 
The  Frenches  !  O,  weary  on  them,  for  we  will 
never  learn  their  sorrowfu"1  tongue ;  d'ye  ken  if 
they  are  encouragers  of  sheep  and  bestial  ?  " 

"  Encouragers  o1  sheep  and  bestial,  ye  brutes  !" 
cried  Nickie,  "they're  encouragers  o1  nought  but 
the  twa-edged  sword.  Na,  na !  they  will  cut 
the  craigs  of  the  auld  men  and  auld  women,  and 
make  the  young  men  and  young  women  into 
bondmen  and  bondmaidens.  O,  sad !  I  wish  I 
were  but  auld  enough  to  die,  for  bondage  is  an 
awful  thing ;  and  then  to  hae  ane's  Sunday  suit 
rumpled  by  a  brown  brute  of  a  fellow,  wha  canna 
speak  a  word  ane  can  understand.  Howsever,  I 
needna  say  nay  to  them  that  disnae  understand 
my  words.  I  maun  be  mute  and  thole,  for 
Sandie  Peden  prophesied  that  the  Mounseers 
wad  fill  all  the  land  of  Gallowa  like  the  free  ah*." 

"  But,  O,  wha  tauld  ye  Nickie,  woman  !"  said 
John  Geddes. 

"  A  sure  hand,"  replied  Nickie,  "a  gye  sicker 
hand  ;  ane  wha  thought  I  didna  ken  wha  spake  ; 
just  as  if  Dick  Corsbane  could  deceive  me  wi' 
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his  queer  far-away  speech,  and  a  bit  painted 
silk  wrapt  round  his  head.  He  wad  hae  gaured 
me  trow  that  he  was  come  a'  the  way  frae  Arabia- 
Peatree,  just  as  if  I  didna  ken  him  o'  the  auld.  I 
could  scarce  keep  my  ten  nails  off  him :  he  kid- 
napped our  ain  M orison,  bonnie  lamb  ! " 

"  And  is  that  cruel  limmer  come  back  to  the 
land!"  exclaimed  John:  "I  wonder  he  isnae 
afraid  that  the  caverns  will  creep  together  when 
he's  in  them  and  crush  him — that  the  towers  of 
Roldan  will  forget  they  have  stood  a  thousand 
years,  and  drop  on  his  head.  I  wish  I  were  a 
cliff  or  a  tree  for  his  sake,  that  I  might  fa'  on 
him ;  but  he's  be  met  wi'  ere  he  leaves  the  land, 
as  sure  as  I  am  in  the  body.  Will  we  shoot  the 
fox  for  carrying  off  a  chicken,  and  will  we  no 
shoot  the  wretch  that  kidnaps  our  bairns.  I'se 
clean  out  my  black  Queen  Anne ;  it  will  do  for 
Dickon  first,  and  then  for  the  Frenchers." 

"  He  has  owre  many  loops  in  his  tail  to  be 
caught  by  you,  John,"  said  INickie,  "  but  gin  ye 
want  him  ye '11  find  him  about  Carswaddo  wood, 
near  the  Dead-man's-loup,  or  the  Cairds-cavern." 

When  Lady  Rose  reached  the  head  of  the 
Elfiin-glen,  she  looked  on  the  Jbeautiful  and 
romantic  spot,  and  thought  of  him  to  whom  every 
tree  and  rock  that  rose  before  her  was  dear— who 
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had  often  hunted  the  trouts  in  the  stream,  scaled 
the  nests  on  the  lofty  cliffs,  or  awakened  the 
echoes  with  the  music  of  songs  composed  on  his 
own  untoward  fate.  She  thought  of  these  things, 
and  remembered  too  the  ready  and  intrepid  spirit 
that  had  rescued  her  on  that  dread  night  when 
all  seemed  to  have  forsaken  her. 

"  All  the  places  dear  to  Mori  son  are  dear  to 
me,1'  said  Rose,  halt  audibly,  and  hooking  the 
bridle  of  her  palfrey  on  the  snag  of  a  tree,  she 
descended  into  the  wild  linn  and  soon  stood  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Elfin-cavern.  She  drew 
aside  the  blooming  curtain  which  half  concealed 
the  cave,  and  seating  herself  on  the  stone  bench 
looked  around  with  feelings  which  she  sought 
not  to  disguise:  "  At  this  clear  spring  he  drank," 
— and  she  stooped  and  tasted  it.  "  On  this  cold 
seat  he  sat,"  and  she  looked  anxiously  at  it ; 
"  and  some  of  these  figures  he  drew  on  the  rock. 
O  !  here  is  his  name,  and  inscribed,  too,  with  that 
elegance  which  belongs  to  all  he  does."  She 
started,  for  she  thought  she  heard  a  sigh;  on 
looking  into  the  interior,  there  knelt  Mary 
Morison:  her  hair  unbound,  and  lying  in  an 
armful  around  her,  with  tears  on  her  cheeks  and 
strong  tremblings  in  every  limb. 

«'  Mary— mother  !— "  said  Rose,  approaching, 
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"  What  ails'you? — O,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  come !" 
and  dipping  her  hands  in  the  spring,  she  held 
them  filled  with  water  to  Mary's  lips,  who  drank 
and  revived;  and  gathering  up  and  restraining 
her  hair  and  her  disordered  dress,  looked  on  her 
visitor  and  said.  "  Know  ye  not,  lady,  that  this 
is  a  dolorous  day  to  me ;  to  this  cavern  come  I 
to  cleanse  my  soul  once  a  year :  and,  O  !  that 
this  may  be  the  la^-t,  for  it  is  an  awful  burden 
the  consciousness  of  sin  !" 

"  Be  comforted,  mother:"  said  Lady  Rose, 
"  this  deep  sense  of  your  failing — this  contrite 
humiliation — a  life  of  active  goodness ;  surely 
these  are  atonements,  and  acceptable  ones." 

"  Mother !  O,  Rose,  Rose  !  how  can  you — 
how  dare  you  address  me  by  that  name  !;'  ex- 
claimed Mary.  "  To  have  erred  once  was  suffi- 
cient to  fill  full  the  cup  of  misery  without  erring 
twice.  O,  thou  gentle  but  foolish  maiden  !"  And 
she  took  Rose  in  her  arms  and  imprinted  a  burn- 
ing kiss  on  her  brow. 

.  "I  may  be  foolish,"  replied  Rose;  "but 
Mary — since  mother  displeases  you — rumour 
sometimes  names  me  as  your  daughter." 

"  Rumour  errs,  my  love,1'  said  Mary.  "  I 
would  not  have  thee  to  be  my  child  for  all 
the  sun  shines  on ;  but  hush  !  didst  thou  not 
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hear  a  sound?" — "  It  was  but  the  falling  of  a 
drop  of  water,"  said  the  Lady  Rose;  "but,  oh! 
can  you  not  tell  me  who  my  mother  is  ?  of  my 
father,  speak  not  since  it  pains  you." 

"  Thy  father's  name,  lady,  gives  no  pain  to 
me — but  that  was  something;  a  groan,  didst  thou 
not  hear  it  ?" 

Mary  Morison  listened  with  parted  lips  and 
ringlets  shed  back  from  her  ears;  her  colour 
went  and  came :  her  breast  heaved  as  if  it  would 
have  burst  through  the  silken  laces  with  which 
it  was  bound;  she  arose,  she  motioned  Lady 
Rose  to  follow,  and  with  steps  like  those  of  a 
bird  on  the  flower-tops  slipt  out  of  the  Elfin- 
cavern,  and  hurrying  down  the  glen,  seemed  not 
to  reckon  herself  safe  till  she  was  within  her  own 
cottage. 

This  Rose  regarded  as  arising  from  Mary's  agi- 
tated state  of  mind,  and  seating  herself  beside 
her,  inquired  if  she  were  better.  "  Better  is 
not  the  word,  lady,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  safe. 
But,  alas !  of  what  use  is  it  to  save  the  flower 
whose  bloom  is  about  to  be  shed — to  court  the 
star  about  to  be  cast  from  the  sky  ;  I  had  a 
vision — or  dream  if  thou  wilt,  last  night  which 
quires  no  explanation.  O  Morison  m  y  beloved 
boy,  wert  thou  but  here  !" 

VOL.   III.  M 
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"  I  shall  be  to  thee  as  a  daughter,"  said  Rose, 
"  what  did  you  see — what  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  thee,  lady,"  said  Mary,  "but  take 
thy  fair  arms  from  about  me,  that  my  heart  may 
have  room  to  leap." 

Mary  Morison  glanced  anxiously  around,  and 
then  said  :  "  I  felt  feverish  all  day — a  fit  that 
always  precedes  this  sad  seventeenth  of  June.  At 
night  I  could  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  down  in 
my  chair  watching  the  light  of  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  and  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  hearkening 
to  the  trilling  of  the  stream.  My  mind  wan- 
dered to  him  that  it  is  seldom  from  my  thoughts, 
and  when  I  considered  the  fame  he  had  gained, 
and  the  glory  he  had  achieved,  I  said,  Mary, 
comfort  thyself;  thy  dishonour  is  become  an 
honour,  and  thy  noble  boy  almost  justifies  thy 
fault.  And  then  I  thought  of  his  childish  days, 
and  how  he  used  to  seek  honeycombs  for  me,  and 
wild  cherries  and  burn-trouts ;  and  then  I  thought 
he  was  a  bairn  in  my  arms,  and  that  his  little 
eager  lips  were  busy  in  my  bosom.  I  closed 
mine  eyes  with  delight  of  the  recollection. 

"  Soon  the  scene  changed.  I  thought  it  was  the 
dead  hour  of  night ;  that  I  was  sitting  alone  on 
the  threshold  of  Glengarnock  kirk,  and  that  a 
supernatural  light  streamed  out  at  door  and 
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window.     And  I  arose  and  walked  in  :  I  saw  no 

one  present,  nor  heard  I  any  sound.     I  thought 

if  spirits  of  the  departed  exist  they  will  surely  be 

here.     And  two  candles  burned  in  the  pulpit: 

two  burned  above  the  seat  of  shame,   and  two 

burned  in  the  western  door ;  and  as  I  marvelled 

what  this  might  mean,  I  beheld  a  woman  in  a 

winding-sheet,  standing  on  the  repentance-stool, 

and  what  was  the  head  appeared  without  eyes  or 

hair ;   yet  I  thought   her  eyes  saw,  and  that  a 

strange  light  was  in  them,  and  I  shuddered,  for 

I  saw  that  she  resembled  me ;  and  as  I  looked 

on  her,  a  figure  in  a  shroud,  not  snow-white  like 

the  other,  but  dabbled  with  blood  that  yet  reeked, 

entered  at  the  eastern  door,  and  said,  with  a  low 

faint  voice  that  gurgled  in  the  throat,    «  Who 

calls  on  me  ?'     I  shuddered  violently,  for  it  was 

the  Voice  of  Lord  Roldan.    And  one  whom  I  saw 

not,   said  from  the  pulpit,   '  Thou  art  called  by 

God ;  obey  him,  child  of  sin  !'  The  figure  seemed 

about  to  speak,  but  the  pavement  gaped  and 

swallowed  him  up.  <  I  tried  to  run,  and  gaze  on 

the  spot  where  he  sunk,  but  my  feet  refused  to 

move;   a  faintness  came  over  me,  and  when  I 

recovered,  I  felt  as  if  ice  had  been  poured  through 

my  veins.     What  thinkest  thou  of  all  this,  lady  ? 

I  dare  not  call  it  a  dream." 
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'-  I  think  of  it,"  replied  Rose,  "  what  I  think 
of  every  dream ;  and  yet  I  have  dreamed  what 
has  come  to  pass  too." 

"  Aye,  lady,  and  what  might  thy  dream  be?" 

"  It  is  soon  told.  When  I  was  in  Italy  I 
dreamed  that  I  sat  amid  sunshine  and  flowers, 
and  sweet  sounds  and  odorous  airs,  and  ripe 
fruits,  enjoying  the  magnificent  flow  of  a  noble 
stream,  such  as  those  in  which  poets  bathe  their 
goddesses.  As  I  gazed  on  the  stream  it  changed 
all  at  once  into  a  dragon,  and  just  as  it  was 
about  to  devour  me,  the  sword  of  my  brother 
Morison  struck  the  monster's  head  off,  and  I 
sprang  into  his  arms.  Need  I  tell  you  how  glo- 
riously my  dream  was  explained  ! " 

Mary  looked  with  an  earnest  and  glistening 
eye  on  the  young  lady  ;  the  colour  was  heightened 
on  her  cheek  ;  a  deeper  throb  was  in  her  bosom. 
"  Why  should  I  not,"  she  murmured,  "  speak  to 
her  young  heart ;  it  wants  a  monitor  as  much  as 
mine  did.  Lady,"  she  said  aloud,  "  did  you  ever 
stand  on  the  summit  of  Barnhourie-rock,  with  the 
sea  dashing  against  its  base  afi  hundred  feet 
down,  when  the  whirlwind  was  behind  you,  ready 
to  sweep  you  far  beyond  hope  or  mercy  ?" 

"  Never,"  answered  Rose ;  "  it  must  be  an 
awful  sight !" 
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Mary  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm,  and  said 
slowly,  "  Lady,  you  are  there  now :  pray  toGod 
to  preserve  you ;  put  on  a  high  resolution  and 
step  back,  for  before  you  is  perdition  !"" 

Rose  said,  with  a  faltering  voice,"  How  mean 
yOU  ? — these  are  words  of  mystery." 

"  They  shall  be  so  no  longer,  lady,"  replied 
Mary  :  "  You  love  my  son,  and  it  is  natural  you 
should  do  so,  for  he  is  noble  of  heart,  and  fair 
in  his  person  ;  but  you  wrong  your  station  when 
you  stoop  to  my  bastard  boy.  Yet,  lady,  he 
would  not  degrade  you.  No,  Morison  would  not 
allow  even  such  a  vision  to  appear  in  his  dreams. 
Lady,  I  loved  highly,  and  behold  my  reward  — 
misery — misery — sleep  that  refreshes  not ;  devo- 
tion that  cannot  save ;  honour  which  brings  no 
joy — a  heart  crushed  and  desirous  of  the  grave. 
O,  young  and  lovely  creature  I  pity  thee  !" 

Rose  rose  from  her  seat ;  her  cheeks  as  red  as 
the  rose  of  June ;  her  eyes  as  bright  as  the  stars 
of  December,  and,  with  a  voice  which  emotion 
made  as  musical  as  the  sun-god's  lute,  said, 
•'  Pity  not  me ;  it  is  my  glory  !  Thinkest  thou 
that  I  regard  the  frozen  bonds  of  rank — or 
worship  that  idol  which  kings,  not  heaven,  have 
set  up  ?  It  is  time  that  those  chains  should 
be  cast  off  and  trampled  upon.  If  we  love  each 
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other,  is  not  the  affection  of  kindred  hearts 
enough  for  happiness  ?" 

'*  But,  lady,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  faltering 
tongue,  "  thine  own  birth  is,  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  dubious — knowest  thou  not  that  it  is  said 
Lord  Roldan  is  thy  father  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  my  father,"  answered  Rose,  "  I 
feel  that  within  me  which  says  no  to  such  a 
rumour  ;  when  I  see  him  my  heart  refuses  to  say 
father ;  when  I  hear  him  speak  it  is  without  the 
emotion  of  a  child.  Would  not  nature  call  out 
loudly  if  nature  had  any  tie  to  unite  us.  I  feel 
but  I  cannot  prove  it ; — God  will  do  that  in 
his  own  good  time." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Mary. 

When  the  Lady  Rose  rode  from  the  Elfin-glen, 
she  observed  Lord  Roldan  among  the  bushes 
which,  like  a  garland,  encircled  the  upper  portion 
of  the  linn;  she  hastened  homeward,  for  the 
hour  was  late.  When  the  sound  of  her  palfrey's 
hastening  feet  was  heard  on  the  wind,  his  lord- 
ship left  his  hiding-place,  and  took  the  way  to 
Carswaddo-wood  —  now  pacing  slowly  —  then 
hurrying  onward. 

"  Whither  away  sae  late,  my  lord  ?"  said 
Dickie  Neevison,  suddenly  accosting  him : 
"  Keep  out  o'  Corswaddo-wood  and  the  Dead- 
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man's  plump,  and  the*  Caird's  cave,  for  there's 
unhandy  chiels  thereawa  just  now—if  ye  want  a 
keg  o'  brandy  or  an  ell  o'  lace,  yere  a'  right,  and 
Dick  will  reverence  ye.  But  guide  me  too  !  Not 
a  word.  Aye  1  aye!  he's  in  ane  o'  his  moods, 
when  he  meets  a  lass,  no  that  auld  o1  the  horn 
yet,  passes  without  salutation.  It's  altered  times 
—altered  times." 

Lord  Roldan  passed  Nickie  without  seeing  her. 
His  heart    was  too  deeply   moved  for  common 
things  :    he  gave  his  thoughts  words  unawares. 
«  What  demon,  what  spirit  of  evil  has  hitherto 
directed  my  course  ?     How  nobly  that  unhappy 
boy    conducted    himself  before    me    in    Italy. 
Even    the    red-capped    Cardinals   heard    of    it 
with   wonder,  and  looked  to  my  feet— but  the 
fiend  was  in  my   heart,   not  there.     And  then 
the  scene  in  the  cavern  to-day.    O  how  Mary's 
prayer   pierced  me  — poured  melted   lead  into 
my  soul— put  me  into  perdition  before  my  day 
—and  all  by   her   mercy,   her  generosity,    her 
tenderness.     But  the  hour  is  nigh  when  all  these 
wrongs  shall  be  redressed.     When,  with  her  writ- 
ten words  and  vows,  mingled  with  mine  in  my 
hand,  shall  I  stand  before  her,  and  command  her, 
in  the  name  of  the  God  whom  she  worships,  to 
give  me  a  wife  to  my  bosom,  and  a  son  to  my 
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house."  As  he  said  this  he  entered  Carswaddo- 
wood,  descended  into  a  ravine  down  which  a 
noisy  stream  tumbled,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
Caird's-cave,  a  gloomy  and  unfrequentod  spot — 
the  haunt  of  spirits,  according  to  tradition,  and 
the  resort  of  smugglers,  according  to  truth  and 
the  veracious  authority  of  Nickie  Neevison, 

At  the  entrance  of  the  cave  stood  one  whom 
Lord  Roldan  knew,  and  all  but  dreaded:  his 
looks  were  rough  and  fierce,  his  face  swart  and 
tanned  with  distant  suns — he  had  a  brace  of  pistols 
in  his  belt,  and  a  sword  at  his  side. 

"  Art  thou  there,  Corsbane?""  inquired  Lord 
Roldan,  "  and  hast  thou  brought  me  the  proofs  ?" 

"  I  am  here,  my  lord,"  he  said  gruffly  ;  "  but 
the  thing  you  desire  is  in  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon." 

"  Fool,"  said  the  other,  "hast  thou  been  de- 
ceiving me,  though  I  have  paid  thee  as  much 
gold  as  would  outweigh  that  carcass  of  thine. 
By  yon  moon  and  stars,  I  swear  to  give  thy  flesh  . 
to  the  crows,  if  thou  darest  to  play  me  false !" 

The  ruffian's  brow  grew  dark  as  death  ;  he 
fumbled  in  his  bosom,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
resort  at  once  to  desperate  measures;  but  his 
quick  eye  observed  that  Lord  Roldan's  hand  was 
on  a  weapon  of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged 
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master.  Corsbane  took  a  short,  quick  step  or  two 
as  if  he  trod  the  deck,  and  said,  with  a  cleared 
brow  and  a  careless  tongue. 

"  No  one,  my  lord,  could  ever  say  that  Dick 
Corsbane  failed  of  his  word.  I  promised  to  make 
my  Lord  Thomas  take  a  drink  of  the  Solway 
brine,  and  though  men  blamed  the  tempest,  I 
had  my  hand  in  it,  though   I    was  not  there. 
Nor  was  it  my  fault  that  his  squalling  girl  came 
ashore,  your  lordship  cannot  blame  me  for  that. 
And  did  I  not  kidnap  the  lad  Morison  at  your 
request  ?  and  though  I  was  only  to  take  him  a 
voyage  or  so,  damme  !  I  would  have  done  more 
than  that ;  I  would  have  sold  him  like  a  keg  of 
Hollands  in  Hispaniola,  but  he  was  too  quick 
for  me ; — give  me  to  the  crows  !    You  cannot 
be  so-  unkind  to  your  old  friend,  Dick  Corsbane, 
damme!      I'm  your  sheet-anchor;    the   corner 
stone  and  copestone  of  your  castle  !" 

"  For  much  that  you  have  now  spoken, 
Richard,"  said  Lord  Roldan,  "  an  explanation 
will  presently  be  asked." 

"  Ask  away  now,  my  lord,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  no  time  like  the  present,  damme !  we  are  alive 
and  merry  now,  we  may  be  as  dumb  as  damnation 
tomorrrow." 

"  All  in  good  time ;  but  how  left  you  that  un- 
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happy  lady,  my  brother's  wife?  and  how  came 
you  not  to  obtain  from  her,  as  you  undertook, 
the  casket  which  contains  my  fate  ?" 

"  Why,  look  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Corsbane ; 
"  I  was  the  more  ready  messenger,  because  I 
hoped  to  help  myself  to  some  of  those  gems  which 
our  mad  sister  scatters  in  the  desert ;  but  there's  a 
difficulty  even  in  very  easy  matters ;  a  wild  beast 
was  in  the  path,  who  watched  her,  nay,  damme  ! 
watched  me  like  a  lynx.  I  put  on  the  hermit — 
it  would  not  do  !  the  penitent,  'twas  all  one  ! 
became  a  jolly  dog,  and  shot  and  rode  and  broke 
the  commandments  !  yet  the  eye  was  ever  on  me ; 
at  last,  having  failed  in  all,  I  began  to  see  visions, 
and  have  revelations — deuced  good  ones,  too ! 
I  wondered  at  my  own  invention,  and  was  just 
on  the  point  of  passing  myself  off  as  a  superna- 
tural, and  becoming  as  such,  entitled  to  a  share 
of  her  sway  ;  when,  damme  !  Madam  opened 
her  eyes — struck  the  daft  and  hoisted  the  sane, 
and  then,  ye  know,  she  is  as  sharp  as  needles  and 
preens;  so  I  was  obliged  to  bolt — make  myself 
scarce,  as  the  saying  is.  She  will  be  here,  too, 
anon." 

Lord  Roldan  answered  sternly,  "  This  won't 
pass  with  me;  you  stole  the  writing  of  which 
I  speak  from  the  casket  in  the  desert,  and 
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hadst  best  produce  it.  What  scruple  possesses 
thee  now  ?  If  that  boy  has  clung  round  thy  heart 
as  he  has  done  round  all  other  hearts,  and  thou 
art  reluctant  to  trust  me  with  a  treasure  which 
makes  him  heir  of  Roldan,  know,  that  I  desire  it, 
that  I  may  proclaim  his  honourable  birth  to  the 
world." 

"  Clung  around  my  heart !"  muttered  the  ruf- 
fian, "  nought  ever  clung  round  that,  but  a 
blasted  brat  that  had  so  much  of  my  own  nature, 
that  I  half  believed  him  my  son ;  but  his  day 
came,  damme  !  sorry  for  the  blow — it  was  given 
in  drink,  too — missed  him  a  bit  at  first,  and  half 
piped  my  eye.  Well,  well,  say  on;  I  wonder 
what  put  that  spawn  of  the  devil  in  my  head ; 
say  on." 

"  Why,  Richard,"  said  Lord  Roldan,  "  you 
start  aside — you  speak  not  to  the  point.  I  said 
that  I  intend  to  announce  the  honourable  birth 
of  my  son  M orison  to  the  world." 

Still  Corsbane  continued  to  speak  indirectly ; 
"  No,  damme !  Morison  did  not  get  round  my 
heart,  though  a  smart  fellow  enough,  but  eaten 
up  with  self-conceit ;  devoured  by  pride ;  and 
then  how  he  gazed  me  down  in  the  desert — no, 
could  see  his  heart's  blood  !" 

"  I  may  as  well  let  him  cleanse  his  breast," 
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thought  Lord  Roldan ;  and  he  paced  to  and 
fro,  looking  now  at  the  stars,  and  next  at  the 
stream }  and  lending  a  careful  ear  to  the  words  of 
the  other. 

"  Ha  !  so,"  exclaimed  Corsbane,  "  you  are 
about  to  proclaim  M orison  your  lawful  son  ;  but 
how  will  that  be  done  ?  you  know  Mary  of  the 
Elfin-glen,  would  as  soon  own  the  great  fiend, 
flint  horn  and  all,  for  her  husband  ;  unless  you 
show  her  what  you  told  her  was  destroyed,  the 
little  bit  of  parchment,  on  which  is  recorded 
your  vows  and  names — and  where  is  that  to  be 
found?" 

"  Richard,"  said  the  other,  sneeringly,  "  you 
«vrong  the  milkiness  of  your  own  nature ;  what ! 
the  man  who  drowned  his  companions  without 
cause — who  spilt  the  blood  of  one,  and  sold  that  of 
another — to  be  scrupulous  in  such  small  matters  ? 
I  tell  thee,  thou  new  proselyte  to  morality,  that 
the  document  which  I  require  of  thee  is  to  be 
used  for  a  moral — a  religious  purpose — there's 
balm  to  thy  soul ! 

"  They  taunt  best  who  taunt  last,  my  lord," 
murmured  Richard,  "  but  take  it !"  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  bosom,  "and  the  devil  give  you  joy 
of  it !" 

As    he    spoke    he    snatched    a  pistol,    but 
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Lord  Roldan  as  quick  as  lightning  struck  it 
out  of  his  hand,  sending  it  gleaming  through 
the  air,  and  drawing  the  sword  which  his  cane 
contained,  attacked  Corsbane  with  equal  quick- 
ness and  skill.  For  some  time  the  ruffian, 
who  defended  himself  with  his  cutlass,  found  it 
unsafe  to  draw  his  second  pistol,  and  when 
he  succeeded  in  plucking  it  out,  to  cock  it  and 
present  it,  exposed  him  to  such  thrusts  as  would 
have  been  mortal,  but  for  a  shirt  of  flexible  mail 
beneath  his  dress.  At  last  the  blade  of  Lord 
Roldan's  sword  snapt  in  two,  and  in  the  same 
moment  he  fell,  from  a  pistol-shot  in  his  bosom. 

"Ha,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  the  other  tri- 
umphantly, "  I  have  now  paid  you  for  many 
insults  and  sneers — who  shall  read  your  marriage 
lines  to  Madam  of  the  Elfin-glen,  now  ?  and  who 
shall  proclaim  Morison  as  your  own  lawful  son  ? 
The  hour  is  come  that  I  long  desired ;  the  in- 
juries of  twenty  years  are  expiated,  and  it  will 
go  hard  with  me  if  I  fail  to  sit  down  quietly  in 
Roldan  castle,  and  drink  thy  wines  and  have 
them  brought  by  Lady  Rose  in  the  guise  of  a 
menial — Ha  !  hearest  thou  that  ?" 

"  Eternal  villain  !"  said  the  wounded  lord,  "O 
that  some  one  would  come  to  hear  me  own  my 
boy — my  Morison  !" 
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"  O  come,  some  one  !  will  no  one  come  at  my 
lord's  call  ?"  cried  Corsbane.  "  Where  be  all  his 
loitering  menials — where  be  his  priests  to  hear 
him  confess — will  no  one  come  ?  Damme  !  how 
little  a  lord's  word  is  regarded  in  this  place. ":&fi 

It  seemed  as  if  the  dying  nobleman^s  call  was 
about  to  be  answered:  the  sudden  snapping  of 
boughs  and  spurning  of  loose  stones  which  went 
leaping  into  the  linn  beneath,  bespoke  the  hasty 
approach  of  some  one.  "  Stand  back,  keep  aloof, 
else  you  are  a  dead  man  !"  growled  Corsbane, 
addressing  the  sound,  for  as  yet  he  could  discern 
no  one,  so  thick  grew  the  holly  and  hazel  which 
overhung  the  path. 

The  person  that  approached  paused  not  on 
this  :  but  came  rushing  forward  drawing  his  sword 
as  he  came,  and  folding  a  cloak  sparkling  with 
gold  and  gems  round  his  left  arm.  On  confront- 
ing Corsbane  he  said,  '  God  in  heaven  !  what  is 
this  ?''  striking  the  desperado's  cutlass  at  the  same 
time  with  the  purpose  of  disarming  him. 

•'  Ha,  younker  !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  you 
are  not  so  smart  at  that  as  the  carrion  among 
my  feet  was.— Come  on,  damme !  Dick  Cors- 
bane will  dish  you  out  has  he  has  done  your  dad 
there. — What  say  you  now  my  lord,  to  owning 
your  bastard  boy?" 
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Morison,  for  it  was  he  himself,  glanced  at 
his  father,  where  he  lay  bleeding,  with  the  right 
foot  of  the  ruffian  treading  ,on  his  long  hair. 
«  Step  off !"  he  said,  "  take  your  accursed  foot 

away." 

"  Nay,  damme  !  the  foot  shall  keep  down  the 
father,  and  the  hand  shall  put  down  the  son;" 
and  Corsbane  struck  vehemently  as  he  spoke. 

"  Strike  him  in  the  throat,  my  son,  as  we  strike 
the  adder,"  murmured  Lord  Roldan,  "  he  cannot 
fly,"  and  he  fastened  his  hands  in  a  mortal 
clench  round  the  ruffian's  leg. 

"  You  escaped  from  one  burning  place,  go 
to  a  hotter,1'  said  Morison,  and  he  attacked  him 
with  the  speed  of  lightning;  the  chain-mail 
repelled  three  thrusts,  which  had  otherwise  been 

mortal. 

"  Ha  !"  said  he,  "  my  waistcoat  is  better  than 
you  think.  And  is  this  my  reward  for  doing  my 
lord's  orders— and  something  more  ?" 

"  Villain !"  groaned  Lord  Roldan,  "  your  own 
dark  deeds  are  placed  to  my  account,  and  nothing 
can  clear  it  till  the  day  of  doom— my  son,  why 

pause  you  ?" 

"If  there  be  reckonings  to  clear  up,"  said 
Morison,  mournfully,  "  should  the  life  of  this 
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wretch  not  be  spared  for  a  time,  till  he  makes 
the  dark  into  light?" 

"  Spared  T  scornfully  exclaimed  Corsbane,  and 
he  assailed  Morison  in  his  turn ;  and  such  was 
his  skill,  his  energy,  and  his  despair,  that  he 
seemed  a  match  for  his  more  cool,  more  scien- 
tific, and  equally  fiery  antagonist. 

The  clang  of  their  swords  rang  through  the 
linn ;  birds  started  on  all  sides  from  the  boughs  ; 
the  pebbles  which  strewed  the  path  were  spurned 
over  the  scaur,  while  the  grass  and  flowers  were 
trampled  down,  and  dropt  with  blood. 

The  strife  was  closed  as  strangely  as  it  com- 
menced;  Davie  Gellock  suddenly  appeared: 
"Horrid  be't !  as  miller  Mackittrick  says," 
exclaimed  he,  "  What's  a'  this  ?  Salame  daring 
to  fight  wi'  Morison !  Damme !  as  Dick  says, 
his  guts  maun  be  stuffed  with  steel  to  resist 
that  thrust :— but  here's  a  St.  Domingo  trick  — 
the  way  to  crack  lobsters  ;"  and  suddenly  seizing 
Corsbane,  he  hurled  him  with  irresistible  violence 
down  the  precipitous  scaur.  Neither  stone  at 
which  he  caught,  nor  bough  which  bent  beneath 
him,  retarded  his  descent ;  a  sullen  plunge  in  the 
deep  pool  fifty  feet  beneath ;  the  silence  which 
followed ;  the  agitated  bubble,  and  instant  com- 
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posure  of  the  waters,  told  that  his  moments  of 
existence  were  expired.  "  Gosh  !"  said  Davie, 
"  but  yon  water-pyet  gat  a  fleg,  as  Dick  played 
plunge  beside  him :  —  weel  but  the  air's  the 
sweeter  o'  being  cleared  o'  him." 


CHAPTER  X. 

They  made  a  bier  o'  the  mountain  ash, 

And  of  the  hazel  brown ; 
But  through  the  green  and  fragrant  boughs, 

His  life's  blood  trickled  down. 

JOHNNIE  OF  BHEADISLF.I;, 

M ORISON  stood  and  gazed  on  Lord  Roldan 
with  deep  emotion  ;  his  broken  sword  was  lying 
on  the  ground  ;  the  pistol  with  which  the  mortal 
wound  was  given  lay  reeking  at  the  muzzle  ;  he 
was  without  motion,  and  life  seemed  extinct.  On 
moving  him,  however,  he  breathed  and  moaned, 
and  half  unclosed  his  eyes.  Morison  opened  his 
bosom  where  the  ball  had  penetrated,  he  was 
bleeding  inwardly.  "  He  must  not  lie  here,"  said 
Davie,  "  and  die  like  a  wounded  deer  in  the 
brake;  could  we  but  get  him  borne  into  the 
lady's-walk,  which  runs  through  the  head  of  the 
glen,  we  might  reach  the  castle  before  the  spark 
o'  life  fled." 

While  he  said  this,  Morison  had  stanched  the 
bleeding  of  the  wound,  and  taken  his  resolution. 
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"  Here,"  he  said  "  David,  my  friend,  take  my 
sword  and  pistols  and  walk  behind,  I  shall  bear 
him  out  of  this  murderous  den."  As  he  spoke 
he  lifted  Lord  Roldan  in  his  arms  as  if  he  had 
been  a  child,  and  carrying  him  from  the  glen 
entered  the  lady's-walk,  from  whence  he  saw  the 
turrets  of  Roldan  tower  rising  gray  amid  the 
silent  moonlight. 

"  We  shall  hae  help  now,"  said  Davie,  "  for 
here's  lights  coming  in  a  stream  ;  ane  wad  think 
a  dozen  spunkies  had  gane  mad,  and  ta'en  the 
way  to  Carswaddo-wood." 

M  orison  laid  the  wounded  nobleman  upon  a 
bank  of  flowers  beside  a  little  well,  and  taking 
water  in  his  hands  first  bathed  his  temples  and 
brow,  then  brought  more  and  held  it  to  his 
lips.  Lord  Roldan 's  pressed  the  hand  that  did 
this  with  his  burning  lips — opened  his  darkening 
eyes  and  murmured,  "  Bless  thee  !  bless  thee,  my 
injured  boy  !  forgive  and  pray  for  your  unhappy 
father !" 

The  tears  gushed  from  Morison's  eyes  in 
streams.  "  Oh,  that  my  mother  were  but  here  !" 
he  muttered,  and  turning  tenderly  to  his  father, 
knelt  beside  him,  his  tears  dropping  plentifully 
on  his  hands,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would 
burst. 
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Servants  now  arrived  from  the  castle;  they 
held  up  their  torches  as  they  came  crowding 
around,  and  wonder  and  fear  were  written  on 
their  brows.  "  Wha  has  wrought  this  bloody 
work  ?"  cried  one  ;  and  "  Wha  has  murdered  our 
lord  ?"  exclaimed  another.  "  Need  ye  ask  that  ?  " 
said  a  third ;  "  wha  murdered  him  but  the  twa- 
some  we  found  wi'  the  body,  plundering  it  nae 
doubt.' 

"  Silence  !"  said  Morison,  rising  from  his  knees, 
"  and  bear  my  father  to  the  castle  :  is  there  any 
skill  at  hand  ?"  The  servants  gazed  on  Morison  : 
they  whispered  to  one  another,  and  taking  Lord 
Roldan  in  their  arms  bore  him  into  the  castle, 
and  laid  him  on  a  couch — the  blood  flowing 
freshly  from  the  wound.  The  ball  had  passed 
nearly  through  his  body,  and  showed  blue 
behind. 

Two  servants  with  drawn  swords  placed  them- 
selves at  the  door — two  more  occupied  the  hall ; 
the  departing  clatter  of  horses'  feet  were  heard, 
of  others  spurring  away  for  help  ;  while  the  gray- 
headed  steward  whispered  to  some  of  the  most 
trusty,  "  These  precautions  can  do  nae  harm,  be 
the  murderer  within  or  without  these  bigged 
waas :  ane  has  escaped  already."  He  alluded 
to  Davie,  who  heard  Morison  wish  for  his  mother, 
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and  bounded  off  like  a  deer,  asking  no  one's 
pleasure. 

"  Let  me  lie  as  I  am,"  murmured  Lord  Roldan 
"  life  is  failing  fast.  But,  O  my  son  !  death  to 
me  is  welcome,  since  it  has  brought  us  together. 
Where  is  the  Lady  Roldan?" 

"  He's  raving — he's  raving,"  muttered  his 
domestics.  "  Lady  Roldan  has  not  been  hi  the 
body  since  that  fearful  night  when  the  Solway  sea 
swallowed  up  Lord  Thomas." 

"  I  say,''  he  inquired,  "  where  is  the  Lady  Rol- 
dan ?  Morison,  my  son,  where  is  your  mother  ?" 

The  domestics  looked  on  Morison  and  Morison 
on  them,  but  no  one  spoke;  at  that  moment 
steps  were  heard,  and  Mary  entered,  her  hair 
loosened  and  flowing  in  fleeces  around  her  shoul- 
ders, her  dress  disordered  and  her  looks  wild 
and  agitated. 

"  Whisht !""  said  Davie.  "  Let  him  speak  first ; 
for  fame  and  name  are  in  his  breath." 

But  Mary  flew  to  the  bosom  of  her  son,  "  O 
my  child,  God  has  given  you  back  to  my  prayers 
— his  name  be  praised  !  "  She  turned  to  the 
couch  where  lay  Lord  Roldan,  as  pale  as  the  clay 
which  he  was  shortly  to  become.  She  saw  his 
garments  stained  with  blood  ;  she  traced  the  line 
of  dark  and  heavy  drops  along  the  floor ;  she 
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beheld  the  marks  of  the  fray  on  her  son's  person, 
and  dropt  in  a  strong  fainting-fit,  with  terror  and 
dismay.  No  one  was  so  quick  as  the  Lady  Rose 
to  aid  in  restoring  her,  and  while  she  busied  her- 
self in  that  gentle  task,  her  eyes  attested  the 
tremors  of  her  heart.  She  gazed  on  Lord  Rol- 
dan — on  Morison — on  Mary,  and  then  on  the 
armed  servants,  yet  she  dared  not  ask  one  ques- 
tion, lest  she  should  hear  something  too  fright- 
ful to  be  borne. 

Lord  Rol dan's  eyes  roamed  about  the  hall — he 
muttered,  "  Where  is  he  ? — the  Roldans  were 
a  noble-looking  race,  from  Warnebald,  who  esta- 
blished the  house,  down  to  him  who  lies  like  a 
crushed  worm  in  his  own  hall.  Where  is  he  ? — 
his  looks  and  his  deeds  are  worthy  of  the  noblest 
of  them  all !"  As  he  said  this  his  eyes  found 
Morison,  who  stood  with  moistened  cheeks  behind 
him ;  his  looks  brightened ;  he  half  rose  from 
his  couch,  unmindful  of  the  blood  which  broke 
through  every  bandage,  and  exclaiming,  "  They 
are  both  here  !"  held  out  his  arms,  and  then 
slowly  sank  down,  moving  his  hands  in  agony, 
more  at  his  inability  to  speak  than  from  his  suf- 
ferings. 

Mary  looked  on  him ;  her  heart  heaving  vio- 
lently against  the  laces  of  her  bodice,  and  her 
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eyes  dropping— nay,  raining  tears.  "  How  has 
this  chanced,  my  son,"  she  said,  "  and  who  hath 
done  this  deed  ?  The  eagle  is  stricken  in  his 
eyry." 

"  A   falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed  ;" 

Murmured  the  wounded  man. 

"  The  villain  is  gone  to  his  account,"  said  Mo- 
rison ;  "  but  here  comes  skill.  O,  that  it  had 
come  sooner,  for  the  wound  is  beyond  my 
handling  !" 

"  And  beyond  the  skill  of  man,"   said  Lord 
Roldan,  in  a  low  voice,  and  sitting  up  as  if  to 
receive    company.      "  Maxwell,    you  are   wel- 
come ;  not  the  less  so  that  you  have  gentle  blood 
in  your  veins  to  grace  your  skill,  though  skill 
is   vain  for   me.     This  youth   whom   men  call 
M orison    Roldan,  and  others    General    Roldan, 
is  my  son— my  lawful  son— the  son   of  Lady 
Roldan  !  —  Why  stare  ye  like    startled  deer  ? 
Mary— Mary    Morison— the  writing   which   we 
wrote  together  in  the  Elfin-cave  —  twined  with 
our  hair,  and  sealed  with  my  signet— it  was  not 
destroyed— and   thou   art  lady   of  this  house— 
a  nobler  one  never  ruled  in  it. ' 

"  I  attend  to  every  word  you  say,  my  Lord," 
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said  Maxwell ;  "  I  hope  others  will  remember 
them — they  sound  strange  to  me." 

"  God  bless  you  for  that,  Maxwell  !  O,  had 
that  accursed  villain  but  given  me  the  proofs — 
Mary  would  then  have  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  dying." 

"  I  listen  to  you,  Roldan,'1  said  Mary,  kneel- 
ing at  his  side,  "  you  are  my  husband  as  much 
as  solemn  vows  spoken,  and  solemn  words  written 
can  make  you.  Come  here,  my  son  !" 

M orison  knelt,  but  he  knelt  to  one  living  pa- 
rent— the  hand  which  Mary  offered  to  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth  was  taken,  pressed,  but  the 
fingers  relaxed ;  the  head  drooped,  and  Lord 
Roldan  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 

"There!"  said  the  steward  shaking  his  hoary 
head,  "  these  are  the  solemn  sounds  which 
accompany  a  Roldan  out  of  the  world  and  bring 
a  Roldan  into  it  !"  As  he  spoke  a  peal  of  thun- 
der commencing  at  a  distance  came  rolling  near 
till  it  seemed  to  seize  the  tower  of  Roldan, 
and  shake  it  to  the  foundation :  while  a  cloud 
sailing  over  the  hill-tops  emptied  from  its 
bosom  a  deluge,  that  awakened  all  the  rills  and 
rendered  the  Glengarnock  linns  audible  at  a 
couple  of  miles.  The  lightning  which  flashed 
by,  seemed  to  linger  a  moment  at  the  windows  to 


show  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  living  as  well  as  of 
the  dead,  and  the  wind  as  it  swept  the  tree-tops 
and  the  turrrets  in  angry  gusts,  seemed  to  have 
got  a  tongue  all  but  human  :  so  readily  a  natural 
sound  seems  of  joy  or  woe,  according  to  the 
mood  in  which  we  listen  to  it. 

•*  This  is  an  awful  gust,  my  lady!  "  said  the 
steward  addressing  Mary,  "  but  it  will  soon 
blaw  by,  and  we  sail  hae  sunshine  the  morn  ;  and 
will  my  Lord  Roldan  please  to  direct  me  to  move 
the  body  of  our  dear  lord  into  the  state-room, 
that  we  may  have  all  done  that  is  due  to  his 
birth  and  rank."  Morison  gazed  on  the  old  man 
and  answered  not  a  word — his  mother  threw  her- 
self on  the  body ;  kissed  the  yet  warm  lips  and 
the  yet  life-like  brow,  and  was  borne  out  in  a 
fainting  fit. 

When  the  body  of  Lord  Roldan  was  carried 
into  the  state-room,  there  was  a  general  lamen- 
tation among  the  menials  :  female  joy  or  female 
grief  is  generally  in  the  van,  and  so  it  proved 
now,  for  no  voices  were  so  clamorously  mournful 
as  those  of  the  two  elder  maidens  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  our  history. 

"  O,  cried,"  Sour  Plooms,  "  he  was  the  gentlest, 
the  meekest,  the  kindest  of  masters :  though 
born  in  the  bosom  of  a  persecuting  church,  yet 
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he  tolerated  heretical  maidens  in  his  household : 
nay,  was  affectionate  into  them — O!  he  was  the 
very  feather  of  the  cap  of  honour." 

"  And,  O,"  cried  the  Dumpling,  with  a  voice 
half  choking  with  fat,  "  his  failings  leaned,  ay, 
to  the  right  side ;  in  his  youth,  when  blood  was 
impetuous,  he  had  the  sense  to  seek  lemans 
among  the  heretics;  he  never  brought  one  to 
shame  that  belonged  to  the  true  church." 

"  Whisht,  minion  !"  said  the  steward,  touching 
her  sharply  at  the  same  time  with  his  wand  of 
Ofjice — "  Whisht,  minion  !  remember  she  of  the 
Elfin-glen  is  mistress  in  these  halls  now  !" 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  not  utter !"  exclaimed 
the  Dumpling  in  an  altered  tone.  <(my  love  for 
my  late  lord,  according  to  my  own  heart.  Was 
not  his  course  beautiful  on  the  mountains  ?  Did 
he  not  love  and  wed  one  of  the  loveliest  and  best 
of  the  land?  hath  not  his  son,  our  now  noble 
lord,  gained  honour  and  rank  all  his  own  in  the 
earth,  and  wherefore  should  he  not  be  lauded  ? 
O,  he  was  the  wisest  —  ! 

"  Aye,  aye,  dame  Dumpling,  and  he  some- 
times wore  two  heads  under  one  hood  like 
thyself,"  whispered  the  steward.  She  put  no 
more  of  her  anguish  into  words,  but  contented 
herself  with  uttering,  at  stated  intervals,  a 
sigh  so  loud,  so  whining,  and  so  strange 
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that  one  of  her  companions,  pinched  her  arm 
and  muttered,  "  It  won't  do,  dame,  the  article's 
counterfeit!  " 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  tidings  flew  on  all  sides 
that  Lord  Roldan  had  been  slain  in  Carswaddo- 
glen  by  a  pirate  of  the  Solway;  but  rumour 
refused  to  tell  the  truth  any  farther,  and  reported 
east  that  the  body  of  the  wicked  lord  had  been 
carried  away  in  a  flash  of  fire,  and  his  castle 
levelled  by  the  thunder  which  accompanied  it. 
As  Roldan  tower  could  not  be  seen  in  that  airt, 
rumour  established  her  leasings  for  truths. 
Towards  the  west  the  tidings  ran  that  the  name 
of  Roldan  was  rooted  out  by  command  of  the 
Pope,  Napoleon  and  George  the  Third,  and 
the  estate  bestowed  on  Mary  Morison,  because 
the  former  averred  ;  she  was  fit  to  be  a  canonized 
saint,  were  it  not  for  her  hersey  ;  the  second,  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  one  of  his  best  generals  ; 
and  the  latter,  that  she  merited  it  for  her  meekness 
and  the  quaker-like  sobriety  of  her  nature. 

The  northward  rumour  was,  that  Morison  and 
Davie  Gellock  had  landed  with  men  from  France, 
hanged  Lord  Roldan  over  the  top  turret  of  his 
own  castle,  and  proclaimed  Napoleon  king  of 
Scotland— a  kingdom,  added  the  same  authority, 
worth  the  land  of  Egypt  and  Italy  to  boot.  The 
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seaward  rumour  was  equally  circumstantial.  Lord 
Roldan  it  reported  held  the  hands  of  that  worthy 
man,  Richard  Corsbane,  till  his  bastard  son  cut 
his  throat ;  and  what  was  waur  than  a',  that  chip 
of  Satan,  Davie  Gellock,  threw  the  dead  body 
into  Carswaddo-linn ;  no  that  it  mightna  hae 
Christian  burial,  for  what  kent  Davie  about 
Christian  burial,  but  that  it  might  get  into  a 
ged's  wame,  and  sae  witness  not  o'  the  foul  deed. 
It  must  be  added  too,  to  the  credit  of  the  popular 
imagination,  that  when  the  exact  truth  was  known, 
all  who  helped  to  spread  and  give  credit  to  these 
conflicting  rumours,  found  no  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling them  to  the  real  event.  Loudest  of  all 
was  Nickie  Neevison.  "  I  tauld  ye  sae  now  ! 
man,  wife,  and  wean,  did  I  no  tell  ye  that  the 
lad  wad  come  and  claim  his  ain  some  simmer 
morning  wi1  a  bloody  finger  !  Ay,  and  get  it 
too  !" 

Morison,  whose  eyelids  sleep  had  visited  but 
for  a  short  while,  arose  with  the  sun  ;  the  first  of 
his  acts  was  to  drop  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  prayer, 
modest  and  fervent,  thank  the  God  of  his  kin 
for  his  mercy,  in  making  him  the  avenger  of  his 
father's  blood,  and  the  righter  of  his  mother's 
wrongs.  He  then  called  unto  him  the  old  steward, 
and  requested  to  see  Davie  Gellock.  That  worthy 
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was  sought,  but  was  nowhere  to  be  found.     It 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  as  soon  as  Lord 
Roldan  had  passed  from  the  world,  Davie  darted 
from  the  tower  like  a  naff  of  fire,  as  one  of  the 
servants,  who  stood  guard  described  it,  and  made 
for  Carswaddo-wood.     "  But  I'll  warrant,"  con- 
tinued the  same  authority,  "  that  he  has  come  to 
himself,    like  Will,   MacWilliam's    croudy,    by 
this  time ;  for  the  flaffs  of  fire  that  flew,  and  the 
burst  of  waters  in  the  Dead- man's    loup,  wad 
bring   reflection  to  the  daftest   that  ever   lap." 
Morison  was  something  touched  at  this  myste- 
rious absence :  the  scenes  of  last  night  had  been 
so  agitating,  had  been  huddled  up  and  heaped  so 
on  his  feelings,  that  he  wished  for  the  aid  of 
Davie,  who  was  generally  cool  and  collected  when 
all  others  were' disturbed  and  kindled.     He  had 
no  doubt,  however,  that  his  faithful  companion 
was  on  some  errand  connected  with  his  interests, 
and  with  this  to  quiet  his  mind,  he  sought  the 

hall. 

There  he  found  the  Lady  Rose ;  she  withdrew 
a  long  mourning  veil  from  her  beautiful  features ; 
arose  and  seemed  half  inclined  not  only  to  meet 
him,  but  to  drop  into  his  bosom.  Morison  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  for  a  moment  to  his 
breast,  and  said,  «'  Ah,  lady,  is  it  doomed  that  we 
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are  never  to  meet  but  in  moments  of  blood  or  of 
terror  ?  " 

"  Morison,"  answered  Rose,  "  the  hand  of  God 
has  begun  at  last  to  lift  the  curtain  from  the 
scene  of  your  fortunes — my  brother — my  cousin 
— what  dare  I  call  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  finger  of  God  has  been  busy  here, 
my  children,"  said  Mary  Morison,  entering ;  "  be 
resigned, "Lady  Rose.  He  will  never  leave  his 
good  work  half  done  —  prepare  for  brightness 
soon !" 

"  The  Lady  Rose  blushed  as  red  as  the  flower 
which  bears  her  name  :  "  Is  it  not  bright  enough 
for  me,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  Lord  Roldan's 
sister  ?  What  dearer  name  is  there  than  that  of 
brother  ?  Alas  !  have  we  not  been  thrown  into 
this  great  wilderness,  the  world,  almost  without 
protection,  and  are  we  not  brother  and  sister  in 
adversity  ?  Let  it  stand  so,  my  brother ;  lift  no 
farther  the  veil  of  fate — let  us  be  happy." 

Morison  smiled,  kissed  her  brow,  and  said, 
"  Bless  thee,  my  sister,  and  may  thy  brother  be 
worthy  of  thee." 

Mary  gazed  on  them,  and  the  tears  rose 
in  her  eyes,  tears  of  mingled  gladness  and 
sorrow.  "Be  it  so,  my  children,"  she  said: 
"  but  God,  will  not  leave  matters  unexplained  ; 
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nothing  remains  hidden  but  a  future  state.     I,  in 
the  pride  of  my  heart,  refused  to  own  myself  the 
wedded  wife  of  him,  who  in  the  pride  of  his  rank, 
had  disowned  me  ;  when  true  nature  cried,  yes  ! 
false  nature  cried,  no  !  and  I  committed  a  crime 
darker  than  that  the  world  imputed  to  me.     Now, 
behold  the  result  !  a  corse  bloody  and  mangled 
is  my  bridegroom,  and  I  have  been  compelled 
by  the  hand  of  heaven  to  own  my  nuptials,  when 
they  bring  me  neither  joy  nor  hope.     Bow  I  say, 
to  God;  resist  not;  the  hour  of  revelation  is  at 
hand,  and  God  will  work  his  will."     They  looked 
at  each  other ;  bowed  their  heads  and  acquiesced. 
The  steward  now  entered  and  desired  to  know 
Lady  Rol dan's  pleasure  concerning  the  laying 
out  of  her  lord  in  the  room  of  state,  and  also 
the  funeral,  to  which  he  said  the  chief  catholics 
of  the  vale  should  be  invited. 

"  Lay  Lord  Roldan  out  in  the  tapestried 
hall,"  said  Mary  :  "let  the  linen  be  of  the  finest; 
let  the  walls  be  hung  with  white  satin;  let  his 
face  be  bare,  for  even  in  death  it  is  manly  and 
noble,  and  place  a  drawn  sword  at  his  feet, 
for  he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  the  bible  at  his 
head,  for  he  believed  in  God.  His  funeral  shall 
be,  not  at  midnight  and  accompanied  by  torches, 
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but  in  God's  sunshine.      These  are  my  orders, 
and  see  that  they  are  obeyed." 

The  old  steward  bowed,  and  had  reached  the 
door  in  the  act  of  departure,  when  a  carriage 
drove  furiously  up  to  the  porch,  and  Sir  John 
Sclatehouse,  with  a  friend  learned  in  the  law 
leaped  out  and  entered  the  castle.  Morison 
who  had  never  seen  this  person  before,  marvelled 
what  he  could  want ;  his  mother,  who  knew  that 
failing  the  line  of  Roldan,  Sir  John  claimed  to 
be  next  of  kin,  though  even  this  remote  affinity 
was  disputed  by  many,  and  disowned  by  the 
house  of  Roldan ;  guessed  the  cause  of  his  visit 
and  prepared  to  receive  him  accordingly. 

He  was  not  long  in  intimating  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  "  I  am  Sir  John  Sclatehouse,  nearest 
of  kin  and  heir  to  his  lordship.  Death  has 
been  dealing  I  hear  with  Lord  Roldan ;  where 
are  his  coffers,  and  where  his  cabinets,  that  I  may 
seal  them  up.  Let  his  domestics,  too,  come  be- 
fore me,  some  I  shall  at  once  dismiss,  for  the 
estate  has  been  eaten  up  with  such." 

"  Please  you,  sir,1'  said  the  steward,  who  re- 
garded him  merely  as  a  visitor,  "  we  are  all  much 
moved—even  now  our  good  lord  has  been  brought 
home  a  corse ;  see  the  drops  of  his  blood  are  not 
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yet  dry  on  the  floor — I  dread  it  will  never  wash 

out ;  defer  your  visit — your  card  will  be  enough." 

"  My  card,  you  dotard  !"  exclaimed  Sir  John, 

J  J  fT-X.;.. 

a  dead  lord  cannot  read  ?  who  is  here  to  whom 
such  a  thing  can  be  presented  ?" 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  said  Morison  stepping 
forward. 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  the  other, 
perplexed  at  once  and  enraged. 

"  A  fair  question.  I  am  Morison,  Lord  Rol- 
dan  ! — please  to  be  seated.  To  what  do  I  owe 
the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  the  glance  and  tone 
of  Morison  which  neither  Sir  John  nor  his  Doer 
altogether  liked.  The  latter  took  up  the  subject, 
"  Why,  sir,""  stoid  he,  "  we  were  not  prepared, 
when  we  heard  of  a  dead  Lord  Roldan,  to  hear 
in  the  next  breath  of  a  living  one :  you  are,  I 
presume,  aware,  that  failing  heirs  of  the  body 
of  his  late  lordship,  my  friend  Sir  John 
Sclatehouse  would  succeed.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you 
put  your  claim  ?  you  see  I  give  you  fair  play — 
no  one  ever  could  accuse  Gilbert  Armstrong  of 
injustice." 

"  I  put  my  claim,"  replied  Morison,  "  on 
plain  and  simple  grounds  ;  I  am  the  son  of  Lord 
Roldan." 
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"  Whew !  whew !  I  wadna  gie  ye  a  bawbee 
for  your  right  or  your  title  either,  young  man  !" 
exclaimed  the  Doer.  "  Sir  John,  this  is  poor 
Mary  Morison's  misfortune,  that  puts  in  its  claim 
— ha !  ha  !  ha .'  We  men  of  the  law  see  mony 
queer  things,  and  hear  o'  mae — but  this  is  ane  of 
thequeerist  !" 

"O!  Morison,  my  bairn,  regard  them  not!" 
said  his  mother,  clasping  her  arms  around  him, 
for  his  eyes  gleamed,  and  thoughts  of  violence 
entered  his  mind.  "  Remember,  our  right  though 
of  old  date  is  but  even  now  established ;  and,  O, 
bear  in  mind,  that  him  to  whom  you  owe  it  lies 
a  mangled  corse  in  the  adjoining  chamber :  be 
meek  and  humble  my  son !" 

Sir  John,  who  seemed  to  imagine  that  Grippie 
Armstrong,  as  the  peasantry  called  him,  was  going 
too  softly  about  the  business,  took  it  up  more 
roughly.  "  Woman,""  said  he,  "  quit  this  house  ! 
are  you  not  ashamed  to  look  people  of  conduct 
and  character  in  the  face  ?  Take  thy  son  with 
thee ;  but  stay,  if  he  is  the  person  who  has  fought 
against  his  own  land  under  the  banner  of  France, 
and  whom  the  Corsican  in  a  moment  of  merriment 
made  a  General,  I  must  command  him  to  stay : 
the  law  of  the  land  has  an  aukward  claim  on 
him." 
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M  orison  smiled  and  said,  "  It  is  safe  enough 
to  command  him  to  stay  who  is  resolved  not  to 
go.  Your  threats  I  defy  :  I  am  here  not  with- 
out the  leave  of  our  good  king,  obtained  for  me 
by  a  great  soldier,  and  greater  man— Napoleon. 
There  is  his  Majesty's  permission.  The  title  of 
Roldan  I  regarded  not,  and  even  had  a  scruple 
in  my  own  heart  respecting  it ;  but  I  find  my 
mother's  honour,  and  my  own  purity  of  descent 
demand  that  I  should  claim  it  and  maintain  it. 
And  I  shall  do  so  either  with  hand  or  tongue,  or 
both  ;  be  measured  in  your  language,  therefore, 
you  may  just  have  noble  blood  enough  in  your 
veins  to  entitle  you  to  the  distinction  of  a  blow." 
As  he  said  this,  a  double-edged  sword,  wielded 
by  Halbert  Roldan  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
dropt  from  the  wall,  with  a  clang  on  the  floor, 
that  made  several  of  the  auditors  start- 

"  Sir  John,"  whispered  Grippie,  "  ye  mauna 
lippen  to  the  sword — steel  has  declared  against 
ye— ye  maun  trust  to  the  tongue,  and  ye  shall 
find  mine  a  slee  and  a  sleeky  ane.  This  matter 
is  no  sae  dooms  difficult  to  manage,  if  we  gang 
cannilie  about  it.  Ye  see  the  hale  thing  is  hear- 
say— there's  nae  written  testimony.'1 

.  The  valour  with  which  Sir  John  commenced 
the  combat,  continued  in  vigour  so  long  as  he 
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thought  that  he  had  meek-spirited  folk  to  deal 
with  and  browbeat ;  but  the  calm  menacing  looks 
of  Morison  staggered  him.  He  felt  as  if  a  dagger 
touched  his  fifth  rib ;  when  he  saw  his  Majesty's 
permission — not  to  a  wandering  bastard  boy — but 
to  General  Roldan,  at  the  request  too,  of  him 
who  had  shaken  thrones  east  and  west,  his  heart 
and  his  hopes  began  to  die  within  him,  and  he 
would  have  retired,  apologising  as  he  went,  but 
for  the  brazen  impudence  of  the  Doer,  who  trusted 
to  dispossess  the  possessor,  and  establish  his 
client. 

"All  this  is  very  gude,"  said  Grippie,  "nay 
pleasant,  for  I  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  the  sons  of 
the  soil ;  and  when  the  name  of  General  Roldan 
was  pronounced  with  honour,  my  heart  leaped 
in  my  bosom.  But  all  this  right  feeling  on 
my  part,  and  true  valour  on  his,  will  not  make 
him  Lord  Roldan.  Who— I  ask  with  humility — 
saw  his  father  and  mother  married  ?  What  ma- 
gistrate joined  their  hands  ?  In  what  kirk  were 
they  kirked  ?  What  are  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony  ?  Poh  !  poll !  the  claim 

of  General  Roldan  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on 

not  a  wooden  leg,  sir.  I  suppose  these  were 
pretty  numerous  in  your  service  —  pardon  the 
joke — excuse  the  wit ;  Gad  !  it  made  me  almost 
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forget  what  was  most  material  to  ask.  Where 
are  the  marriage  lines,  with  the  signatures  of  iny 
Lord  Roldan  and  Mary— bonnie  Mary,  as  we 
called  her — no  joke  that,  sir  —of  the  Elfin-glen  ? 
Why  need  I  ask — they  never  existed."  The  si- 
lence which  followed  this  question  was  interrupted 
by  the  abrupt  advance  of  one  who  has  often 
appeared  in  this  true  history. 

'*  I  can  answer  that,  master  Grippie  P'  ex- 
claimed Davie  Gellock,  stamping  on  the  thresh- 
hold,  ejecting  at  each  stamp  half  a  pailful  of 
water  from  his  boots  ;  and  then  marching  up  to 
the  table,  leaving  a  moist  trail  behind  him,  such 
as  a  watering-pot  throws  on  the  dusty  walk  of  a 
garden-plot. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  David,  where  have  you 
been  ?"  inquired  Morison. 

"  Now  isnae  that  unco  genteel  in  my  maister  ?" 
said  Davie  to  Sir  John,  <(  to  ca'  me  David  afore 
folk ;  though,  damme  !  as  the  defunct  Captain 
Corsbane  said,  Davie  was  gude  enough  for  maister 
Grippie  here.  There's  nae  need  o'  standing  on 
stepping-stanes  wi1  a  tarry- fingerd  attorney  ;  and 
as  far  you,  Sir  ^John  Sclatehouse,  ye're  but  a 
Satan's  picture  of  humanity  :  d'ye  mind  when  we 
aye  called  ye  gowkspittle,  because  providence  had 
put  ye  sae  shabbily  together  ?  " 
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"  Ah,  Davie  !  my  old  facetious  and  clouterly 
acquaintance,'1  said  Armstrong,  eyeing  him  with 
a  sort  of  sarcastic  recognition,  u  you  are  not 
aware  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  my  Lord 
Roldan,  aye,  and  Lady  Roldan  too.  God  make 
us  sensible  of  his  mercies !  Ye  have  come  by 
water,  my  friend ;  have  ye  been  diving  in  the 
Solway  for  evidence  ?  pardon  the  joke — couldn't 
resist  it  for  my  soul :  and  it  is  no  dry  joke  nei- 
ther :  not  bad  that,  eh,  Sir  John  ?" 

"  Devlish  gude."  said  Davie,  cursedly  droll, 
or  damme  then !  as  the  defunct  Corsbane  chose  to 
word  it.  Aye  !  that  is  Lord  Roldan  ;  and  this 
is  Lady  Roldan  !  I  heard  the  dead  lord  say  that, 
and  I  hae  been  swooming  for  proof,  diving  fur 
evidence ;  and  Ivjiae  found  it  too.  Davie's  no 
sae  gleg  in  Latin  words  and  Greeks  as  some 
folk  are ;  every  finger  he  has  isnae  a  ged-heuk 
like  thine,  Grippie  ;  and  yet  somehow  he's  gaye 
and  gleg  whiles ;  kens  a  B  frae  a  bullVfcot,  and 
a  hawk  frae  a  hoodie-crow." 

Morrison  saw  that  his  follower's  face  intimated 
intelligence  of  great  note,  but  he  knew  the 
quickest  way  of  obtaining  it  was  to  let  David 
pursue  his  own  course.  Not  so  Sir  John  Sclate- 
house  :  "  Come,  fellow  •  if  you  have  got  ought  to 
say,  why  say  it,  or  else  be  off?  I  protest  I  shall 
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catch  cold  by  this  damp  person  standing  in  my 
vicinity." 

"  Good  !  that's  smart,  on  my  honour,  but  not 
understood  by  the  utterer  quite,"  muttered  Arm- 
strong, between  the  palms  of  his  hands,  as  he 
leaned  forwards  on  the  table. 

"Od!   Sclatehouse,"   exclaimed  Davie,   "had 
ye  been  in  the  boddom  o'  the  Dead-man's- plump, 
in  the  howe  of  Carswaddo-linn,  ye  wad  hae  been 
gaye  and  damp  as  well  as  Davie    But  bide  a  wee, 
and  I'll  quat  yere  vicinity;  as  ye  ca't,  though  a 
lad  that  has  been  in  battle,  breast  and  breast  wi' 
Morison,  and  publicly  thanked  by  such  lads  as 
Lannes,  may  set  up  his  crest,  ane  wad  think,  in 
ony  body's  vicinity.     But  now  to  the  point;,  as 
Grippie  there  said  when  he  toofeithe  sow  by  the 
snout;  let  us  apply,  as  Dominie  Milligan  was 
wont  to  express  it,  when  he  preached  a'  fbwk  into 
slumber  with  his  fifteenths  and  saxteenthlys  ;  or, 
come  to  the  scratch  and  be  damned !  as  the  worthy 
defunct  Corsbane  was  wont  to  word  it.     Weel, 
the  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter's  this.     I 
took  a  hint  frae  the  scattered  words  of  the  dying 
lord,  and  frae  what  I  had  seen  in  the  desert  and 
laying  them  together,  as  my  lord  gied  the  last 
gasp,  and  nae  mair  was  to  be  spoken,  I  said, 
slapping  my  knees  with  both    hands   this  way, 
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I'll  hae  the  secret  out   o'  him,   an    I    should 
follow  him  to  the  Solway." 

"Follow  who  fellow?"  said  Sir  John  Sclste- 
house. 

"  Dick  Corsbane,  damme  !"  said  Davie ;  "  dye 
think  I  dinna  ken  what  I'm  talking  about.  Aye 
clink  it  a'  down  Grippie  gif  ye  like ;  but  see  and 
dinna  eke  a  codicil  to  it  as  ye  did  to  the  laird  o' 
Skipmire's  will — ye  comprehend ."  The  Doer  bit 
his  lip,  and  discontinued  writing. 

"  Weel,  where  was  I  ?"  continued  David, 
Ou,  ay  !  I'll  hae  the  secret  out  o1  him,  an'  I 
should  follow  him  to  the  Solway,  and  to  the 
Solway  I  had  oblige  to  gang,  but  I'm  no  out  o' 
Carswaddo-linn  yet.  So  ye  see  I  hurried  down 
the  glen ;  a  hollin  bush  caught  me  here,  a  muckle 
stane  stayed  me  there;  and  the  Dead-man's- 
plump  was  as  deep  as  the  Red  Sea — Carswaddo 
burn  wad  hae  driven  a  hundred  mills.  Sae  I 
broke  and  ran  for  the  Mermaid-linn  and  there  I 
got  a  swatch  o'  him  borne  along  like  a  foam  on 

O  *-* 

the  wave.  Now,  cried  I,  an  he  taks  to  the 
Solway,  I  may  sing  to  him — ance  gane  and  aye 
gane.  Weel,  as  luck  wad  hae't  the  tide  came 
up  and  pushed  back  the  waters,  and  just  in  the 
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midst  o'  the  guller,  where  the  saut  faught  wi'  the 
fresh,  I  gat  a  glisk  o'  him,  and  right  bolt  in  I 
went,  and  gat  him  by  the  han'." 

"  Got  who,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !"  exclaimed 
Sir  John. 

"  A  merman,  Sclatehouse,"  answered  Davie ; 
"  sae  as  the  sea  wadnae  receive  him  and  the 
stream  was  fain  to  spue  him  out,  I  e'en  took 
compassion  on  him  and  streeked  him  out  to  sype 
in  the  morning  sun ;  undid  his  mantle ;  unbut- 
toned his  waistcoat ;  and  what  d'ye  think  his 
sark  was  made  of?  o'  the  j linked  steel!  nae 
wonder  he  withstood  you,  Morison,  that  man 
never  withstood  and  lived.  Clink  down  that 
Grippie  —  some  hae  withstood  you  an"  been 
hanged,  too." 

"  I  see  it  all — I  see  it  all,  Morison,"  whispered 
Rose,  "  there's  a  triumphant  devil  in  Davie 's 
eye;  see  how  he  looks  on  the  knight  and  his 
Doer  :  he  has  the  written  proofs  ;  see,  he  seems 
to  regard  them  as  a  couple  of  mice ;  he  extends 
his  great  brawny  paws  over  them  ;  but  what  has 
he  got  now  ?  this  can  never  be  it." 

"  Na,  Lady  Rose,"  said  Davie,  "  it's  no  it ; 
but  ae  thing  at  a  time,  as  Grippie  said,  when  he 
nabbed — but  I'll  say  nought  that's  no  law-biding 
catch  me  putting  myself  within  his  steel-heuks. 
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This,  that  I  haud  in  my  hand  is  the  point  of 
Morison's  sword  there— snapped  aff  hi  the 
links  o'  the  captain's  chain-mail — I  can  swear  to 
the  bit,  fit  or  no  fit.  And  what  is  this  now  ?— the 
broken  point  of  Lord  Roldan's  sword,  baith  ettled 
at  Dick's  breast-bane,  damme!  as  the  defunct 
loved  to  say.  Weel  ye  see,  the  queerest  o'  a's 
coming  now.  I  was  sae  wrapt  up  in  my  search, 
that  even  I  didna  hear  the  roaring  o'  the  linn, 
nor  see  the  light  of  the  new  risen  run ;  but  I 
thought  I  was  a'  wrang,  when  suddenly  ae  hand 
was  laid  on  ae  shoulder,  and  anither  hand  on  the 
tither  shoulder,  and  whingers  flashed  in  the  sun, 
and  twa  or  three  voices  cried  out  at  ance, — 

"  Our  captain's  murdered,  and  here's  the 
murderer  !"  What  a  spang  I  gaed  !  and  flung 
ane  ae  way,  and  anither  anither  way.  But  I 
glowered  wilder  when  one  of  them,  dropping  his 
cutlass,  cried,  '  Cousin  Davie,  is  this  thee  ?  Then 
lads,  a'  is  right ! '  Sae  I  e'en  tauld  Johnnie 
Martin  how  matters  stood.  How  in  the  howe 
o'  the  night  and  the  deeps  o'  the  linn  I  found 
Corsbane  fighting  wi'  my  Lord  Roldan ;  how  the 
taen  was  clodded  owre  the  linn,  and  the  tither 
drappit  down  dead,  and  that  I  had  come  to  seek 
the  body,  for  it  had  a  token  about  it  that  wad 
settle  the  lordship  o'  Roldan,  *  That's  likely,' 
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said  my  cousin,  '  I  aye  jealoused  that  Corsbane 
kenned  mair  about  the  affairs  of  Lord  Roldan 
than  he  was  willing  to  let  on.  He  has  held  mys- 
terious language  wi  me'  ever  since  he  came  frae  the 
East— where  he  as  gude  as  tauld  me,  he  took 
what  a  lady  refused  to  gie  him— and  that  now  he 
had  the  hank  o'  the  bridle  in  his  ain  hand,  and 
wad  ride  Lord  Roldan  as  hard  as  ever  a  witch 
rode  a  broomstick." 

Here  Davie  paused,  and  taking  out  a  small 
case  of  gold  from  his  bosom,  touched  a  spring, 
unclapsed  it,  and  there  lay  a  slip  of  parchment 
wound  about  with  two  different  tresses  of  hair : 
one  as  dark  as  the  back  of  the  sea  raven;  the  other 
a  long  and  of  glistering  brown.  "  There,  ye 
coofs  !"  exclaimed  Davie,  knocking  suddenly  the 
heads  of  Sir  John  and  his  Doer  together,  till  the 
fire  flew  from  their  eyes,  "  there's  the  marriage 
lines_signed  and  sealed— of  Lord  and  Lady 
Roldan— day  and  date  too— I  Can  swear  to  Mary 
Morison's  writing  amang  ten  thousand :  mony 
a  letter  came  frae  her  to  us  in  a  far  land  !' 

"  And  I  can  say  the  same  for  the  hand-writing 
of  Lord  Roldan,"  said  the  Lady  Rose,  "  What 
more  is  wanting  ?  Brother,  I  wish  you  joy  in  the 
midst  of  this  mourning.  Mother,  you  know  I 
have  long  hoped  for  this  !" 
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"  Sclatehouse,"  said  the  Doer,  "  this  wark  is 
owre  right  and  tight  for  us  to  undo  ;  these  lines 
are  written  by  Lord  Roldan—  thousands  can  swear 
to  that." 

This  document,  so  strangely  found,  was  shown 
to  Lady  Roldan :  her  colour  changed  from 
brightest  red  to  the  deadliest  pale,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor  had  not  her  son  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  In  the  bustle  which  ensued, 
amid  cutting  of  laces  and  the  opening  of  case- 
ments, Sir  John  and  his  Doer  left  the  house,  but 
not  without  experiencing  the  hostile  remem- 
brance of  some  of  the  domestics,  in  the  guise 
of  foul  water, 


CHAPTER  XI. 

They  howkit  his  grave  in  the  Dookit  kirk-yard. 

OLD  SONG. 

THE  thick  crowding  events  which  we  have  re- 
lated agitated  the  whole  of  Glengarnock  and  the 
adjoining  district ;  though  John  Geddes  thought 
that  '  providence  had  ta'en  mair  on  himself  than 
there  was  scripture  warrant  for,  in  putting  Mary 
M orison's  bastard  boy  at  the  head  of  the  gentry/ 
and    Jamie     Adamson    was    of  opinion,    that 
'  honest  John  Sclatehouse  had  been  somehow 
cheated  out  of  the  inheritance  of  blood  ;'  yet,  on 
the   whole,  it  was  admitted  fate  had  not  be- 
haved  amiss,  and  that  "  waur  might  hae  hap- 
pened for  Morison,  though  dour  and  self-willed, 
had  been  bred  baith  in  John  Milligan's  school 
and  in  the  school  of  adversity  :  and  what  mair 
could  hae  been  done  for  him  had  he  been  an 
earl's  son  ?"    The  document   produced  in  the 
teeth  of  the  man  of  law :    the  dying  testimony 
of  the  late  lord,  and  the  tale  which  Davie  told 
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far  and  near,  fixed  Morison  and  his  mother  in  the 
Lordship  of  Roldan  beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 
Congratulations  flowed  in  upon  him  from  titled 
and  untitled,  but  of  all  the  welcomes  he  received 
none  went  nearer  his  heart  than  that  of  the 
heiress  of  Howeboddom. 

Jeanie  Rabson  heard  the  story  of  Lord  Rol- 
dan's  death  and  Morison's  accession  with  a 
patience,  she  said,  that  she  pitied  herself  for,_be- 
cause  Davie  Gellock  was  the  relator,  aided  by 
supplemental  as  well  as  interruptional  notes  by 
Nickie  Neevison.  "  The  darkest  night  will  draw 
to  day,"  she  said,  when  the  two  hours  detail 
was  concluded.  "  This  is  a  story  fit  for  print : 
there's  less  marvellous  romances  than  that  same 
sold  at  a  high  price.  But  what  am  I  sitting 
here  for?  am  I  glewed  to  the  stool  ?  I'll  up  and 
awa  and  welcome  my  ain  bairn  to  his  lordship. 
James,  will  ye  no  gang  wi'  me — Mary's  my  lady 
now  ?"  and  she  drew  herself  up  before  the  glass 
adjusting  her  head-gear,  and  throwing  over  all  a 
new  mantle  which  had  never  seen,  she  said,  sun 
or  win'  before,  the  gift  of  Morison. 

James  sat  as  quiet  and  motionless  as  a  figure 
of  stone.  "  Jeanie,"  he  said,  without  turning 
his  head,  <' Jeanie  Rabson,  I  canna  gang,  I 
daurna  gang,  I  dared  scarcely  look  on  her  be- 
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fore ;  but  now  plain  James  Rabson  sounds  ill  wi' 
LadyRoldan!" 

"  Hout,  tout,  brother  !  nae  waur  than  Lord 
Roldan  sounded  wi'  Mary  Morison  :  but  oh  ! 
God  forgie  my  liberty  !  is  not  the  corse  of  her 
husband  lying  bloody  and  cauld  at  her  feet — 
James,  ye  mauna  come." 

Jeanie  had  been  some  minutes  on  her  way 
before  she  was  aware  that  Davie  was  at  her  side ; 
she  was  first  made  aware  of  this  by  his  exclama- 
tion of,  "  But  I'm  saying,  heiress  !  your  gude- 
man's  no  dead,  and  my  brother's  no  slain,  and 
there's  nae  reason  that  we  should  take  on  in  this 
way.  D'ye  ken,  heiress,  when  I  was  in  Ccelo- 
Syria,  I  thought  on  you  and  on  the  witty  way 
in  which  ye  baffled  me  ;  and  when  I  was  on  a 
dromedary's  back  in  the  desert  of  Shittirn,  I  said, 
oh,  for  a  mouthful  of  Howeboddom  crap  of  whey  ! 
Ye  ken,  Jeannie,  ye  whiles  put  a  spoonfu'  of 
cream  in  it,  for  ye  pitied  the  poor  duddie 
fatherless  boy :  and  I  aye  think  that  was  the 
thing  that  gaured  me  fa'  in  love  we  ye  heiress." 
"  Whether  d'ye  mean  my  cream  or,  my  pity," 
said  Jeanie. 

"There,  now  !"  exclaimed  Davie,  "  that's  the 
glance  that  pleases  me — ane  half  jest  and  half 
earnest ;  I  see  we'll  understand  ane  another  in 
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time.  But  Fm  saying,  how  stands  matters  be- 
tween you  and  the  Dominie  ?  he  had  ance  the 
advantage  owre  me  whilk  learning  gies,  and  I 
aye  fand  myself  sinking  in  your  esteem  when  he 
spake  in  Latin  or  in  Greek.  But  now  I  can  bell 
the  cat  wi'  him.1' 

"  Have  ye  grown  very  learned,  David  ?"  said 
the  heiress,  "  since  we  met  last." 

"Try  me  !"  exclaimed  the  other;  "  I  have 
been  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  handled  the 
very  bricks  whilk  the  Hebrews  made  without 
straw  and  by  means  of  a  miracle ;  and  I  drank 
out  o'  the  well  of  Marah,  it  was  dooms  bitter  ! 
Ou,  learned !  I'm  sae  learned  that  I  hae  some 
thoughts  o*  finishing  the  Dominie's  sticket 

O  ° 

sermon  on  the  Pomegranate." 

"  Aweel,  David,  ye  hae  a  gude  report  o'  your- 
sel,"  said  Jeanie  :  "  Let  me  hope  that  a'  thae  gifts 
are  grace's — but  talk  o'  the  deil  and  he'll  appear ; 
if  this  binna  the  Dominie  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life." 

The  person  to  whom  these  words  referred  was 
dressed  like  a  harlequin  ;  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colours  was  but  a  type  of  the  apparel  in  which 
it  was  the  Dominie's  pleasure  that  morning  to 
array  himself.  "  Is  this  John  Milligan  ?"  ex- 
claimed Jeanie,  "  or  the  ghost  of  a  rainbow  ? — 
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O  !  its  you  sure  enough  ;  but  wha  in  the  name  o' 
red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown  and  black,  attired, 
ye  that  way  !  I  protest,  the  very  hedge-sparrows 
dinna  ken  ye,  and  the  jay-pyets  are  alarmed  at 
plumage  more  gaudy  than  their  own." 

"  Now,  heiress  woman,"  said  the  Dominie 
"  these  various  items  o'  apparel  whilk  displease 
ye  sae,  I  consider  and  call  my  honours :  these 
purple  hose,  with  a  cloud  o'  yellow,  were  woven 
in  a  present  by  the  gude  wife  of  Hazellyhowe, 
because  her  daughter  could  tell  her  the  Latin  for 
woo-creel ;  this  other  buttoned  piece  of  apparel 
whilk  I  name  not — but  whilk — " 

"  We  call  them  breeks  in  Ccelo-Syria,"  said 
David,  with  the  most  audacious  composure ;  "  in 
Lybia  they  are  called  breechen,  but  in  Arabia- 
Petrei,  where  they  are  unknown,  they  are  without 
a  name,  as  in  Britain :  there's  much  resemblance 
between  the  eastern  and  western  languages." 

"I  protest,"  said  the  enraptured  teacher,  "  if 
this  binna  my  ain  friend,  David  Gellock  !  An  ye 
hae  been  in  the  Scripture  lands  ?  O  man,  but  ye 
were  baith  blessed  and  trusted — ye  have  an 
Oriental  sort  of  hue,  and  a  Pabylonian  touch 
of  tongue ; — David,  we  must  have  a  thorough 
through  gaun  of  the  Bible  together." 

"  Ay,  that  we  maun,"  said  Davie,  "  and  our 
VOL.  n.  o 
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discourse  shall  be  of  the  gourds,  and  the 
manna,  and  the  lentiles  and  the  pomegranates." 
The  Dominie's  looks  fell. 

"  Weel,  Dominie,"  said  the  heiress,  "  then 
I'm  to  understand  that  all  the  component  parts 
of  this  jay-pyet  dress,  was  given  out  of  respect 
for  your  skill  in  teaching — the  clouded  stockings, 
the  indescribable  breeks,  as  I  think  they  ca'them, 
the  tartan  waistcoat,  and  the  thunder-an-light- 
ning  coat.  Aweel,  and  where  may  ye  be  car- 
rying a'  thae  bleezing  honours  to  now?" 

"  Ye  amaze  me  :"  said  John  Milli°an.   "am 

O          * 

I  not  going  up  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  my  ain 
boy  Morison,  and  tell  him  that  all  this  honour 
comes  from  trusting  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 
in  having  been  a  dutiful  son  and  ane  kind 
hearted  friend  ?  Aye,  aye,  genius  and  learning 
will  find  honour  in  the  land  now,  heiress  ;  Howe- 
boddom  will  not  be  the  only  house  where  the 
sound  of  a  learned  language  will  be  accep- 
table." 

"  With  me,  too,"  said  Davie,  "  shall  genius 
find  a  home,  and  classic  lore  take  shelter  •  I 
shall  buy  land,  build  a  house,  and  wed  some 
one.  On  ilka  Tuesday  night  shall  my  doors 
be  open,  and  my  teble  spread  for  those  who 
choose  to  come  and  hold  discourse  on  the  art  of 
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war  and  the  art  of  verse ;    on  the  science  of 
dip-o-inff  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  telling  its  his- 

O&         O 

tory  from  the  mools ;  and,  moreover,  all  who  can 
speak  of  the  habits  of  mice,  and  the  manners  of 
monkies,  shall  be  made  welcome.  Then  Dominie, 
on  the  Fridays  we  shall  discourse  on  Arabia- 
Felix  and  the  Written  mountains  of  Abyssinia  ; 
and  for  all  who  can  speak  Chaldaic,  Teutonic, 
or  any  other  Oriental  tongue,  shall  my  table  be 
spread  and  my  wine  poured  out.  I  learned  all 
this  at  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  at  the  palace 
of  a  princess  ;  I  was  a  favourite  there— but  my 
heart  was  at  Howeboddom."  And  when  Davie 
said  this,  he  sighed,  and  bowed  to  the  heiress  in 
a  style  truly  Oriental. 

The  Dominie's  heart  sank  within  him,  when 
he  heard  this  open  avowal,  and  reflected  on  the 
manifold  allurements  of  one  who  had  seen  Ara- 
bia-Felix and  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness.  He 
swallowed  a  sigh  or  two,  set  his  face  straight 
for  the  castle  of  Roldan,  leaned  a  little  forward, 
added  an  inch  or  two  to  his  stride,  and  put  him- 
self under  such  a  swinging  weigh,  that  Jeame 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  •  up  with  him. 

«  Bodie,"  said  the  heiress,  «  ye'Ll  kill  yersel 

and  then  wha  will  sit  and  talk  like  ony  minister 

on  the  Saturday  nights  at  Howeboddom  ;  Jamie 
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will  miss  ye,  and  I'll  miss  ye,  and  the  cat  will 
miss  ye.  Weel,  weel,  een  as  ye  like,  but  I'll  no 
risk  raising  the  stitch  in  my  side,  in  trying  to 
keep  up  wi'  a  man,  whase  legs  are  rinning  away 
wi'  him."  And  the  heiress,  as  Davie  expressed 
it,  fell  back  from  the  van  upon  the  rear  division, 
and  recovered  her  colour  and  composure. 

"  It  is  the  way  of  learned  men  and  the  chil- 
dren of  genius  in  Lower  Arabia,"  said  the 
intrepid  Davie,  "  here  the  patient  works  his  fit 
out  on  shanks's  naigie ;  there,  when  the  bard  is 
fully  possessed,  he  leaps  on  a  wild  horse  and 
away  through  the  wilderness,  singing  out  his 
fancies  as  he  flies  along,  and  conies  hame  wi1  a 
new  poem  on  his  tongue- tap,  and  the  knapsack 
o'  some  plundered  traveller  in  his  hand — but 
here's  the  castle." 

This  was  the  day  of  Lord  "Roldan's  funeral ; 
the  hall  was  hung  with  black ;  the  body  lay 
under  a  splendid  canopy  of  velvet  and  plumes  • 
the  domestics,  from  the  steward  to  the  groom, 
including  Dumpling  and  Sour  Plooms,  were  in 
mourning,  and  it  was  remarked  of  those  two 
dames,  that  a  double  portion  of  vinegar  soured 
their  looks,  and  that  their  words  were  dry,  bit- 
ter, and  snappish.  "Were  I  him,"  said  Dump- 
ling, "  an  they  were  to  offer  to  lay  me  in  the 
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grave  in  day-light,  when  all  my  ancestors  were 
buried  by  the  light  of  torches,  I  would  rise  up 
among  them  all  and  scare  the  heretic  souls  of 
them — an  the  old  lady  had  been  living  ! — but 
then  she  was  a  lady  !" 

"  Ay,  but  ye  see,"  said  Sour  Plooms,  "  the 
sun's  on  the  other  side  o'  the  waa  now ;  we  dinna 
fear  the  light  o'  day,  dead  or  alive :  see  if  my 
Lord  Morison  will  allow  his  worthy  father  to 
make  a  moon-light-flitting  o't  to  the  grave  and 
be  buried  by  torch-light,  as  if  the  light  of  heaven 
was  nae  gude  enough  for  the  best  papist  that 
ever  bowed  to  Baal  or  worshipped  Ashtaroth." 

The  Dominie  now  stalked  into  the  castle-hall, 
followed  by  Jeanie  and  Davie,  the  latter  was 
at-home  wherever  he  went ;  not  so  the  Dominie , 
he  gaped,  he  stared,  he  stept  to  the  right,  he 
slept  to  the  left,  and  then  he  stept  forward ;  and 
having  heard  of  ringing  a  bell,  seized  the  golden 
tassel,  which  hung  from  a  banner  on  the  wall, 
and  pulled  flag  and  flagstaff  about  his  ears 
With  no  hesitating  step  entered  Davie.  "This 
way,  heiress,"  he  said.  "  I  ken  every  step  in  the 
house  as  if  it  were  my  own  inheritance  ;  here 
Sour  Plooms— Dumpling,  what  do  they  ca'  ye  ? 
show  the  heiress  to  the  Lady  Roldan  ;  does  she 
tak  on  muckle  now  about  the  wee  bit  accident 
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that  befel  her  lord  ?  As  for  Morison,  he  kens 
better  about  it — we  hae  seen  dead  men  lying  as 
thick  as  the  leaves  in  Carswaddo-wood,  or 
darnme,  then !  as  that  dear  defunct  Corsbane, 
used  to  say." 

"Me  !"  said  SourPlooms  to  her  companion,1' 
"  ane  better  born  and  better  bred  nor  ony  o> 
them,  to  be  gentlewoman-usher  to  a  ewe-milker  \ 
— a  draggley  byre  woman  ! — see  her  far  enough 
first;  ye  may  gang  if  ye  please — if  it's  wrang, 
ye  can  get  absolution,  and  there's  a  penny  to 
pay  for't." 

The  wrath  of  Dumpling  boiled  over  upon 
this.  "  A  penny  may  pay  for  my  errors,"  said 
she,  "  but  the  estate  of  Roldan  coined  into  spade 
guineas,  wadna  pay  for  yours — no  that  they  are 
errors  of  flesh  either  ; — aye,  ye  may  spit  venom 
and  fire  frae  'tween  thae  skinny  lips  §"  For  all 
this,  they  ushered  Jeanie  into  the  room  of  state, 
where  Lady  Roldan,  Lady  Rose,  and  Morison 
were  seated,  making  abundance  of  becks,  and 
bestowing  a  profusion  of  smiles  by  the  way. 

Jeanie  ran  and  clasped  Lady  Roldan  in  her 
arms  ;  she  bestowed  the  same  favour  on  Mori- 
son,  with  the  addition  of  a  kiss  on  his  fore- 
head ;  then  sat  down  on  a  velvet  sofa, 
looked  at  them  again,  and  at  the  splendid  pic- 
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tures  and  burnished  armour,  and  gilded  cabi- 
nets, and  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh  !  but  I  am 
fain,  and  I  am  sad :  fain  to  see  ye  sitting  in  the 
high  place  that  belongs  to  ye,  and  sad  to 
think  that  it  has  not  come  till  the  eleventh  hour. 
O  Morison,  man  !  for  these  twenty  years  and 
odd  has  your  mother  been  kept  out  of  her  sta- 
tion—the grace  and  ornament  of  the  country 
side ;  but  it's  come  now,  and  let  us  be  thank- 
ful." 

"  Indeed,  Jeanie,"  replied  Lord  Roldan,  "  I 
could  almost  wish  that  it  had  never  come  -it 
has  come  by  blood,  when  it  should  have  come 
of  free  will ;  and,  alas  !  it  has  come  to  one  too 
who  cannot  enjoy  it.  Troubled  looks  ;  tear-wet 
eyes;  involuntary  sobbings;  sleep  that  brings 
no  refreshment ;  food  that  gives  no  nourishment 
—these,  alas !  are  the  fruits  of  this  unsought 
unlooked-for— though  merited  exaltation." 

They  all  looked  at  Lady  Roldan  :  she  sat 
calm  as  was  her  wont,  but  as  white,  neck, 
cheek,  brow  and  hands,  as  the  purest  marble  ; 
the  blood  seemed  to  have  forsaken  her  frame ; 
she  opened  her  lips  and  seemed  disposed  to 
speak,  yet  uttered  not  a  word,  though  she  mur- 
mured something  about  vows  which  had  been 
broken. 
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"  Broken  !"  said  Jeanie,  «  alas,  they  were  in- 
deed broken  ;  but  has  not  God  as  it  were,  taken 
the  matter  into  his  ain  hand,  as  I  aye  fortauld  ? 
And  are  ye  not  Lady  Roldan,  as  was  said  and 
sworn  ?    I  dinna  bid  you  smile  and  take  state  on 
you  just  now;  but  when  the  grave  has  gotten 
its  am,  I  shall  look  for  my  ain  auld  kind  feeling 
friend,  Mary  Morison,  m  your  ladyship.     Aye 
Morison  lad,  and  I  will  have  a  lang  reckoning' 
wi'  you  for  misleard  deeds  when  ye  were  a  boy  : 
d'ye  mind  whan  ye  locked  Dominie   Milligan 
an'  me  into  the  milk  closet,   and  then  wrote 
a    sang  anent  it?     Oh!    sirs,    I    shall  often 
think  o'  thae  times !  but  Mary,  will  ye  no  speak, 
-has  grandeur  made  ye  dumb  ;  if  sae,  heaven 
send  me  back  to  my  ain  Mary  Morison,  and 
make  a  painted  image  of  Lady  Roldan  !" 

"  An  image  of  Lady  Roldan  !"  said  Sour 
Plooms,  « does  she  mean  that  she'll  turn  a 
saunt  and  be  worshipped  :  they  hae  gaye  and 
kittle  she-saunts  on  the  list  already." 

"Whisht!"  said  Dumpling,  "the  stanes  will 
be  scant  on  Glengarnock  crofts  when  they  wor- 
ship thee,  Deckie." 

Lady  Roldan  arose,  went  into  her  chamber, 
and  speedily  returned  with  brow,  and  bosom, 
and  hands  glittering  with  diamonds:  she  had 
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adorned  herself  with  jewels— the  heir-looms  of 
the  house  of  Roldan.— "  It  is  meet,"  said  she, 
"  that  I  should  for  once  take  the  state  of  my 
title  and  condition  upon  me:  life  is  short, 
and  we  cannot  too  soon  do  our  duty, 
am  lady  of  Roldan.  He  said  that,  who  is  to 
leave  upper  air  so  soon  — he  spoke  truth  at 

last." 

Morison  observed  an  unusual  brightness  in 
her  eyes,  and  Jeanie  Rabson  thought  that  her 
voice  was  more  hollow  than  usual.  As  she 
turned  round  she  saw  herself  in  the  large  mirrors 
and  started,  exclaiming,  "Who  is  that !"  then 
sighed  and  said,  "See  how  daft-like  jewels  and 
gold  make  God's  creatures." 

"Nanse  Halberson  now  entered  the  apart- 
ment. "  I  was  sorely  laid  on  a  sick  bed,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  couldna  keep  awa  in  sic  an  hour  as 
this  :  ye  needna  tell  me— I  ken  a',  I  ken  a' ! 
and  she  dropt  suddenly  down  on  a  settee  and 
hid  her  face  in  the  palms  of  her  hands. 

"  O,  Morison,"  whispered  Jeanie,  "  I  doubt 
Nanse  disna  like  this;  but  Godsake  speak  her 
fair!  she  can  do  uncannie  things  when  she 
chooses.  Rab  Jamieson,  o'  Nethebarfeggan,  as 
gude  as  blames  her  for  his  wife's  taking  up  wi 
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the  young  portioner  of  Clogwhang,  and  Jenny 
Davison  says — but  she's  a  brazen  cuttie — " 

"  And  yere  a  fule  !"  exclaimed  Nanse,  "  for 
minding  the  country's  clavers." 

"  I  tauld  ye  sae  now,"  whispered  Jeannie 
"  she's  a  fearfu  woman.' 

Nanse  now  rose  up  and  said  to  Lady  Roldan, 

The    hearse    is    come  —  but  let    it    pause — 
another  victim  is  required:     Mary,  remember 
hat  in  your  pride  of  heart — on  the  day  when 
Morison  came  into  the  world — you  wished  a  deep, 
deep  wish  to  one  who  keeps  a  record  of  all  rash 
things,   that    your    hours  might    be  numbered, 
and  the    grave  gape  for  you  should   you  con- 
sent to  be   Lady  Roldan.      Bid  the  mourners 
pause:  another  victim  is  required  1" 

"  I  dreaded  something  like  this,"  said  Jeanie 
with  a  shudder,  "  when  she  entered  the  room  and 
I  saw  her  brow — it  was  as  dark  as  tar." 

The  horses  at  this  moment  were  put  to  the 
hearse;  the  wind  came  in  sudden  gusts  and  tossed 
the  sweeping  manes  and  unshorn  tails  of  the 
coal-black  animals,  and  agitated  the  plumes  of 
the  hearse  so,  that  they  seemed  about  to  be 
blown  from  their  places. 

Lady  Roldan  arose,  looked  on    Nanse  and 
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said,  "  Woman  !  why  came  you  to  tell  me  this  ? 
know  I  not  that  my  moments  are  numbered  > 
that  with  me  the  hand  of  time  is  on  the  closing 
hour.  Did  I  not  feel  the  finger  of  fate  upon  me 
the  moment  I  called  myself  Lady  Roldan — but 
1  would  have  done  so  had  earth  gaped  to  swal- 
low, and  heaven  stooped  to  crush  me.  Could 
Mary  Morison  refuse  his  dying  request,  when 
his  heart's  blood  flowed,  and  the  parting  soul 
hovered  on  his  lips — Woman  !  a  demon  could 
not  have  refused  him,  and  were  it  to  do  again, 
I  should  not  pause  but  do  it !" 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,  lady,"  said 
Nanse,  with  much  emotion,  and  wiping  her 
dropping  eyes — "  so  have  I  mine — for  there 
came  a  sough  and  a  sound  up  my  lonesome 
howe  of  a  nook  yestreen  on  the  stroke  o'  twal : 
and  I  thought  I  heard  the  prancing  o'  horses, 
and  saw  the  glimmer  o'  lights,  and  heard  hu- 
man tongues.  And  I  sained  mysel,  and  looked 
out  of  my  window,  and  lo !  and  behold  there 
were  six  riders  wi'  mourning  cloaks,  and  they 
bore  the  body  of  a  man  dreeping  wi'  blude ;  and 
then  followed,  maist  at  touching  distance,  sax 
other  riders  bearing  the  body  of  a  lady  as  white 
as  lilies  new  born  in  the  morning  sun.  And  I 
heard  a  low  voice  crying  frae  the  ground— 
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Room  for  Lord  and  Lady  Roldan  !"  All  looked 
aghast  at  this,  save  the  lady  whom  it  most 
concerned. 

"These,"  said  Lady  Roldan,  «  are  but  figures 
of  the  imagination,  and  words  of  the  fancy ;  I 
have  had  a  more  direct  warning.     I  dreamed 
yestreen,  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  went  to  Glen- 
garnock     kirk-yard,    and   asked   to    lie    down 
with  my  blessed    father  and  mother.     And   I 
heard  my  mother's  voice  say,  '  Let  us  take  the 
erring  creature   in,  there's  room  enough  for  us 
all ;'  and  then  my  father  said  sternly  :— <  a  har- 
lot shall  not  lie  in  the  bosom  thou  hast  lain 
in,  Sarah ;  let  her  go  and  lie  down  with  her  lord 
in  the  Roldan  chapel — we  are  simple  folks,  and 
are  not  company  for  ladies.'     And  then  I  wept, 
and  my  mother  said,  '  Thy  daughter's  tears  are 
wetting  my  bosom,  let  her  in,  alas  !  she  has 
been  but  seven  days  a  lady.'     And  then  the 
ground  gaped,  and  I  started  with  affright,  and 
found  myself  with  the  casement  open,  looking 

out  on  the  Roldan-lea,  and  cold  as  I  am  now 

feel." 

C   "  Thy  hands  are  as  clay,  lady,"  said  Jeanie, 

"  come  with  me  to  thy  chamber," 

"  My   chamber,  Jeanie,   is    the   grave !    the 
lights  which  shine  on  my  sleep  will  be  the  stars 
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of  heaven  ;  the  music  of  birds  will  be  heard  in 
the  grove  by  all  ears  save  mine  ;  the  melody  of 
the  running  stream  shall  not  soothe  me  as  it  was 
wont,  neither  shall  the  flowers  of  the  field  open 
their  bosoms,  and  diffuse  their  fragrance  for  me 
any  more  ;  my  moments  are  summed,  the  ice  of 
death  is  in  my  veins,  the  light  of  day  is  growing 
dim  in  my  eyes.  What  sound  is  that  ?  Aye,  I 
understand." 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded,  was  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  room  of 
state  to  the  hall ;  the  coffin  was  of  lead,  and 
the  strength  not  little,  which  took  it  down  the 
lone  marble -stairs. 

D 

"  Morison  Lord  Roldan,"  said  Mary,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  son's  head,  "  I  bless  thee — thy  life 
will  be  long,  and  thy  name  great  in  thy  native 
land.  In  thy  father's  castle,  remember  thy 
mother's  glen — the  Elfin-glen  ;  thou  and  thy 
children  will  visit  it,  and  pray  in  it,  to  be  pre- 
served pure  and  holy,  and  high,  souled  !  Is 
there  snow  in  the  air?  how  cold  it  is— there  is 
mist  too,  for  I  see  but  dimly."  She  all  but 
fainted  where  she  stood,  and  was  borne  to  her 
chamber  by  Jeanie  Rabson  and  the  attendants, 
among  whom  Sour  Plooms  and  Dumpling  were 
the  most  active,  or  at  least  the  most  noisy. 
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"Oh!"  cried  the  former,  "be  gentle  with 
onr  beloved  lady,  for  she  is  the  lady  in  meek- 
ness, in  loveliness,  and  in  piety,  unpolluted  with 
the  poison  of  the  woman  of  Rome  !  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  pride  to  serve  the  like  o'  her — I 
could  kiss  the  print  of  her  shoe." 

"And  I,"  exclaimed  Dumpling,  "would  be- 
come a  Presbyterian  to-morrow,  could  I  find 
another  like  her  in  the  land  ;  she  is  sweet— all 
others  are  sour,  she  will  be  a  wonder  in  heaven > 
a  Presbyterian  wonder!" 

The  burial  place  of  the  Roldans  was  the  Ladye 
Chapel.  The  situation,  romantic  at  all  times, 
was  doubly  beautiful  now  ;  for  summer  had  la- 
vished all  its  bloom  on  the  ground,  and  its 
greenest  lustre  on  the  woods.  Flowers,  too, 
sprang  from  every  joint  in  the  masonry  or  rent 
in  the  walls ;  birds'  nests  were  plentiful  there 
in  the  season:  it  afforded  shelter  to  all  crea- 
tures with  wings,  save  the  crow  and  the 
hawk  which  were  shot,  as  ominous  and  foul. 
On  the  present  occasion,  other  tenants  than 
winged  ones  occupied  the  ground  below  and 
the  walls  above.  Respect,  curiosity,  and  affec- 
tion, had  brought  the  peasantry  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  interment  of  Lord  Roldan, 
and  look  at  his  son,  to  whose  name  every  day 
brought  increase  of  honour. 
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«  No  that  I  care  the  pitching  of  a  quoit  for  the 
sight  of  him,"  said  Jamie  Gracie,  of  Gateslap  ; 
"  for  I  sat  next  him  in  the  school,  and  ken  weel 
what's  in  him.  Morison  was  aye  owre  fair- 
faurond  for  me ;  but  its  something  to  see  a 
papist  lord  laid  in  the  mools,  and  hear  words 
that  naebody  but  ministers  ken,  mumbled 
owre  him." 

"  Yere  a  hash,  if  ye  dinna  like  Lord  Mo- 
rison ! "  exclaimed  Tarn  Callan,  of  the  Vennel- 
foot.  "  I  have  seen  him  double  ye  up  like  the 
single  caritch,  for  beating  boys  no  half  the  size 
of  yersel,  and  then  learn  ye  your  lesson  to  stop 
the  hulabalou  that  ye  raised.  I  kenna  how 
I'll  contain  mysel  when  he  comes." 

The  hearse  which  bore  the  body  of  Lord  Rol- 
dan,  with  the  mourners  who  accompanied  it  on 
horseback,  now  approached  the  Chapel ;  men 
stood  on  the  hills,  sat  on  the  distant  house-tops, 
and  on  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 
All  was  still :  no  one  spoke  above  their  breath, 
as  soon  as  the  procession  began  to  move. 

"Which  is  Lord  Morison?"  ran  from  lip  to 
lip  on  the  chapel  top.  "  Which  is  Lord  Mori- 
son?"  exclaimed  a  rustic.  "Are  ye  blind;  ye 
may  tell  the  step  and  glance  of  a  Roldan  frae 
a'  other  creatures  of  God.  That's  him  ;  see  he 
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looks  up  at  the  auld  Chapel  :  did  ye  ever  see  sic 
an  ee  ?  its  like  that  of  the  eagle." 

"  And  that's  Davie  Gellock,"  whispered  an- 
other. "  if  Lord  Roldan  made  Davie,  Davie 
was  quits  and  helped  to  make  him.  A  wee 
bird  sang  to  me  that,  but  for  Davie's  rough 
sense,  his  lordship  wad  hae  been  a  peg  or  twa 
lower  wi'  Napoleon  than  he  is  ;  and  a'  fowk 
swear  that  but  for  Davie's  strong  arm,  he  wad 
been  as  cauld  in  Carswaddo-linn  as  steel  could 
hae  made  him.  It's  weel  his  part  to  do  some- 
thing for  Davie  —  Davie  did  mickle  for  him." 

The  coffin  was  brought  out  of  the  hearse  and 
borne  into  the  Chapel,  and  two  priests  in  their 
vestments  came  forward  to  perform  the  burial 
service  of  the  ancient  church  over  the  body.  AJ 
took  off  their  hats.  But  it  was  the  will  of  fate, 
that  nought  was  to  be  done  wholly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  audience. 

"  Deil's  in  the  pride  o'  them,  and  the  folly, 
too,"  said  a  rustic,  when  he  saw  the  coffin  ;  — 
"  pride,  by  being  laid  up  in  lead  like  a  stane  of 
green  tea  ;  and  folly,  for  how  will  the  speerit 
get  out  of  a  leaden  trough  that's  sowdered  down 
as  close  as  if  it  contained  the  plague  ?" 

"  Ye  say  weel,  Ringan,"  said  another,  "  but 
what's  waur,  thae  carles  wi'  the  mousty  heads 
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and  wide  sark  sleeves,  and  curious  cloaks,  on 
which  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills  has  wrought 
some  of  her  papist  devices,  gins  to  catch  men's 
souls ;  what  will  they  do  now,  answer  me  that  ? 
They  will  sing  psalms  as  if  music  wad  be  grate- 
fu'  to  a  dead  man's  lug;  I  wonder  how  the 
auld  waas  can  forbear  falling  on  them.  Pray 
for  the  dead  !  I  wish  that  prayers  for  the  living 
wad  avail ;  I'm  sure  mickle  hae  I  prayed  for 
warld's  gear  and  the  furtherance  of  fortune,  and 
I'm  penny  less  still." 

The  people  crowded  round  the  coffin  with 
awe  and  reverence;  the  dark  earth  full  of 
crumbling  bones  lay  about,  with  bits  of  skulls 
and  shreds  of  coffins  and  decayed  pieces  of  ar- 
mour. The  coffin  was  in  the  act  of  lowering, 
when  all  at  once  and  without  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  approach,  Lady  Roldan  burst  in 
among  the  mourners.  She  had  leapt  from  the 
castle  window  upon  the  back  lawn,  hurried 
down  the  private  path  which  led  to  the  Chapel 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  before  she  was 
missed  from  the  castle,  «  Mother—mother  !" 
said  Morison,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  "  this  is 

no  place  for  you — let  me  conduct  you  back 

alas  !  you  are  too  deeply  moved.  Oh  !  calm  your- 
self."    At  this  moment    the  first  shovelful  of 
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earth  was  thrown  upon  the  coffin  lid.    The  sound 
was  hollow  and  startling. 

"  There  !"  she  said,  "  heard  ye  not  that  my 
boy  ?  There  is  a  tongue  in  that  grave  which  calls 
on  me  to  follow — see,  see  !  that  was  a  hand  which 
waved  to  me  from  the  coffin ;  it  was  his  hand ;  I 
would  know  it  among  a  thousand !"  The  men 
ceased  throwing  in  the  earth,  and  stood  gazing 
on  Lady  Roldan. 

Morison  knew  not  what  to  do ;  he  saw  that 
his  mother's  mind  was  wandering — that  her  whole 
frame  was  feverish  and  agitated — to  remove  her  by 
force  he  had  not  the  heart :  to  persuade  her  to 
retire  was  beyond  his  power — he  stood  miserable 
and  irresolute. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said  to  the  grave-dig- 
gers ;  "  hold  your  hands  for  a  moment.  There 
is  more  earth  there  than  will  be  wanted.  My 
father  and  my  mother  refused  to  take  me  into 
their  narrow  house — but  here  there  is  room 
enough !  " 

The  sun  edged  suddenly  out  from  a  black 
cloud,  which  the  whole  morning  had  concealed 
his  beams,  and  threw  such  a  light  on  the  scene 
as  made  many  start. 

"  Now !"  exclaimed  Lady  Roldan,  "  the 
guests  are  met.  Heaven  tells  us  the  time.  I 
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am  ready,  my  lord,  I  am  ready  !  But  there  is 
too  little  light  about  the  altar— how  dark  the 
church  is— this  ring  pinches  my  finger.  I  told 
your'  lordship,  when  you  forced  it  on,  that 
it  did  not  fit..  Fie!  my  bridal  dress  has 
been  soiled  in  the  sewing.— Jeanie  Rabson,  how 
happened  this?— if  you  hurry  me  so  fast  I  shall 
fall.  What  an  uneven  floor  is  this !  there  are 
bones  of  the  dead  among  my  feet.  Now  all 
is  right.  Lead  me  to  the  altar." 

Lady  Roldan  made  a  sudden  step  forward ; 
Morison  barely  hindered  her  from  falling  head- 
long into  the  grave ;  her  attendants  bore  her  oai 
to  the  fresh  air,  in  what  they  called  a  swoon- 
but  it  was  the  swoon  of  death. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  sky ;  his  father's  body  ; 
priests  and  people,  all  ceremony,  all  observance 
were  at  that  moment  as  nothing  to  Lord  Roldan ; 
he  saw  but  his  mother's  body;  he  beheld  but  her 
dying  looks ;  he  heard  but  her  parting  words ; 
the  priest  laid  his  hand  on  him,  saying  :-  "  Abide, 
my  son,  and  see  the  rites  of  God's  church  per- 
formed." He  flung  him  rudely  from  him :  he 
caught  his  mother  fondly  up  in  his  arms  ;  he  ran 
with  her  to  the  rivulet  bank  ;  held  her  up  to  the 
sunny  air,  bathed  her  brow  and  temples  in  the 
stream,  and  watched  her  eyes  and  lips,  and  re- 
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peatedly  placed  his  hand  on  her  bosom  to  feel  for 
what  was  fled  and  gone.  "  Death  is  here,  Lord 
Roldan"  said  Maxwell,  "  and  all  my  skill  cannot 
bring  life  back  for  a  moment."" 

"  Death  !"  exclaimed  Morison :  "  I  have  seen 
death  in  all  shapes  ;  but  will  you  tell  me  that  she 
who  this  moment  spoke  and  acted  and  felt  beside 
me  is  now  the  dust  of  the  earth  :  I  will  give  you 
the  lands  of  Roldan  to  restore  her  again."  And 
he  dropped  her  hand  in  despair ;  felt  for  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  ;  groped  at  his  waist  where  his  pis- 
tols used  to  be — and  then  said  in  utter  agony, 
<c  Life  to  me  is  so  exquisitely  bitter  that  I  desire 
not  to  preserve  it.  Here  she  lies  who  lived  for 
me — was  unto  me  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister — "  and  he  threw  himself  by  her  body, 
and  seemed  for  a  while  insensible  to  all,  but  to 
her  whose  hands  he  held  in  his  and  put  to  his 
lips  and  clasped  to  his  heart. 

The  wildest  and  rudest  of  the  spectators  were 
affected  at  this  sight.  Dominie  Milligan,  over 
whose  fantastic  dress  Morison  had  kindly  thrown 
a  mourning  cloak,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Fie 
Lord  Roldan,  fie  !  were  ye  a  man  in  France,  and 
will  you  be  a  woman  here  ?  Have  ye  not  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  believe  ye  not  in  God 
and  in  a  future  state  ?  Rise  !  What  is  life  here 
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but  a  trial,  and  whiles  a  sore  one  ?  our  best  hap- 
piness is  but  a  blink  of  an  April  sun,  compared 
to   the  eternal  sunshine  of  the  hereafter.     The 
flower  which  lies  crushed  'neath  our  feet  reads  you 
a  lesson  :  the  bloom  is  broken ;  the  beauty  gone, 
and  its  fragrance  fled;    but  every  year  as  the 
season  comes  will  it  spring  again,  and  bloom  and 
diffuse  odour.     It  speaks  of  earth  and  heaven — 
need  I  say  more  to  one  such  as  Lord  Roldan  ?" 
Morison  arose  at  once  from  the  ground.     "  Come 
hither,"  continued  the   Dominie,   "  all  ye  who 
love  what  is  lovely,  and  reverence  worth  in  death- 
Here  one  lies  bruised  as  a  flower  by  the  whirl- 
wind ;  bear  her  softly  home,  and  lay  her  where 
dropping  eyne  may  look  upon  her."  A  dozen  pea- 
sants came  at  the  summons.    "  Here,  spread  that 
cloak,"  he  said,  "over  her  body,  and  bear  her 
home  on  your  hands  by  two  and  by  two,  and  let  the 
maidens  gather  flowers,  and  strew  all  the  way  over 
which  beauty  and  virtue  are  borne.   Forgive  this, 
my  lord  j  but  I  see  you  are  too  much  moved  to  be 
wholly  yourself."     Lord  Roldan  wrung  his  hand, 
took  his  arm,  and  followed  mournfully  the  body 
of  his  mother,  nor  regarded  what  was  done  in  the 
Chapel.     The  priests   had  their  own  way;    for 
though  some  of  the  more  stubborn  Presbyterians 
came  there  to  lift  up  what  they  called  their  testi- 
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mony — which  probably  meant  casting  of  stones — 
against  idolatrous  papist  sepulture,  they  rushed 
out  at  the  doors — they  dropped  in  dozens  from  the 
trees,  and  followed  the  body  of  Mary  Morison. 

All    this   took    place    in  the    presence    of    a 
thousandjpeople,  and  deeply  did  the  rudest  show, 
in  that  hour  of  misery,    then-  respect   for   the 
name  of  Lady  Roldan,  and  the  fame  of  her  son. 
"  Why  should  we  heed  how  they  put  the  wicked 
lords'  clay  in  the  cold  earth  ?"  said  one,  "  it's  as 
weel  for  our  souls  no  to  sanction  the  idolatrous 
mummeries  with  our  presence — but  let  us  spread 
green  boughs,  and  strew  sweet  scented  flowers  in 
Marys'  path,  for  O  !  was  she  not  lovely,  as  she  sat 
like  an  angel  in  her  lonesome  glen,  bringing  up 
her  boy-babe,  in  the  teeth  of  mickle  misery  and 
shame — and  see,  is  he  not  become  an  honour  to 
his  house,  and  a  light  to  the  whole  land  ?    And 
wha  wad  hae  thought  there  was  so  much  tender- 
ness in  John  Milligan?  I  could  hae  laughed  at 
his  jay-pyet  garments,  but  I  canna  fin'  in  my 
heart  to  do't  after  yon  :  with  what  meltingness  he 
spake,  and  how  gracefully  he  threw  his  mourn- 
ing cloak  owre  the  body —  I  maun  augment  his 
Candlemas-bleeze  for  this."      The  cry   reached 
the   castle,    and    out    poured    its    inhabitants, 
with  Sour  Plooms  and  Dumpling  at  their  head." 
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if 'I  tauld  ye  aye,"  said  the  former,  "  that  it 
wad  be  this  way;  when  fire  and  water  come 
together  without  steam  and  hissing  and  strife, 
then  will  papist  and  presbyterian  mope  and  mell, 
and  good  come  of  it.  liech,  sirs,  but  she  makes 
a  comely  corse  !"•• 

"  Had  my  counsel  been  taken,"  said  Dump- 
ling, "a1  this  sorrow  wad  hae  been  spared;  I 
aye  said  to  the  Lady  Winifred,  catch  madam  of 
the  Elfin-glen,  lock  her  up  in  the  haunted  chamber 
of  the  castle,  gie  her  bread  and  water  and  a  holy 
priest,  and  if  between  them  they  fail  to  make 
her  fain  to  be  a  true  Catholic,  I'll  consent  to 
wed  Lord  Roldan  myself. —  She's  fair  to  look 
on,  even  in  death — but  it's  a'  spite  that  twa  deaths 
come  so  close ;  yet  it's  economical  in  the  way  o' 
mournings." 

Mary  Morison  was  laid  lifeless  in  that  house 
of  which  she  had  been  an  hour  before  the  living 
mistress;  her  son  sat  up  all  night  beside  the 
corpse  ;  he  would  allow  no  one  to  touch  her,  and 
he  held  her  hand  so  long  in  his  till  it  became 
warm,  and  he  half  imagined  that  life  was  corning 
back.  On  the  morrow  he  was  removed  almost 
by  force :  Davie  Geilock  took  him  in  his  arms 
and  bore  him  into  a  neighbouring  chamber — not 
a  word  spoke  Davie  till  he  placed  him  on  a  bed, 
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when  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  said, 
"  O  Morison,  man !  my  heart  has  nae  been  sae 
sair  since  I  bore  ye  wounded  out  of  the  hail- 
storm of  shot  in  that  waefu'  Italy.  I  canna  speak 
to  ye,  but  bid  me  do  something  for  ye ;  only  bid 
me  do  something  to  serve  ye,  and  if  I  dinna  do't 
damme  then  !  as  the  dear  defunct  Corsbane  used 
to  say." 

Morison  wrung  his  faithful  adherent  by  the 
hand  and  whispered,  "  Be  near  me,  David — be 
near  me — don't  leave  me — don't  leave  me  !" 

u  Leave  ye,  Morison!"  saidDavie,  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  was  nigh  the  breaking;  "  Criffel 
shall  leave  the  Solway  side  as  soon  !"  And  down 
he  sat  in  a  carved  chair ;  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
door  like  a  sentinel,  and  remained  silent  and  mo- 
jtionless  as  a  statue. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

O,  Nature  lavished  on  my  love, 
Ea.;li  charm  and  winning  grace  ! 
It  is  a  glad  thing  to  sad  eyes 
To  look  upon  her  face. 

ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY, 

THE  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  left 
Lord  Roldan  and  Lady  Rose  desolate  and  lone 
in  the  world,  and  brought  them  together  so  much, 
that  they  found  solace  to  their  hearts  in  inter- 
change of  mind,  and  in  contemplating  their  own 
singular  fortunes.  At  first  their  wish  seemed  to 
be  to  do  honour  as  far  as  things  of  earth  can  confer 
it,  on  Lord  and  Lady  Roldan,  who  both  occupied 
one  grave  in  the  Ladye  Chapel ;  the  ancient 
ruin  was  purified  of  all  weeds  and  cleared  of  all 
rubbish  ;  some  repairs  were  made,  but  so  skilfully 
as  not  to  be  observed  ;  the  wild  flowers  peculiar  to 
the  spot  were  encouraged  to  grow,  and  Davie 
Gellock,  who  was  seldom  surprised  into  any  tiling 
like  rapture,  declared  that  the  spot  was  become 
VOL.  m.  f 
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quite  a  Hose  of  the  Wilderness ;  and  Nanse 
Haiberson  was  of  opinion  that  the  lady  spirit  who 
on  solemn  occasions  hovered  around  it  lament- 
ing its  fallen  state,  need  mourn  no  more,  for  the 
Chapel  was  now  lovely  in  its  ruin,  and  worth  a 
pilgrimage  to  behold." 

The  second  object  of  their  solicitude  was  the 
Elfin-glen;  nature  had  done  so  much  for  this 
romantic  spot,  that  art  had  little  more  to  do,  but 
clap  nature  on  the  back,  and  commend  her.  They 
visited  the  garden — the  flowers  were  flourishing 
according  to  the  seasons,   and  all  was  neat  and 
well   ordered.      The   Elfin-cavern    seemed   still 
under  the  care  of  tasteful  hands — the  little  spring- 
let  sparkled  clear  ;  even  the  redbreasts  and  wrens 
which  Mary  was  accustomed  to  feed  and  see  flich- 
tering  not  undelighted  around  her,  were  there, 
nor  did  they  shun  the  new  guests,   for  they  saw 
nothing  to  dread  in  their  looks.     The  sight  of 
all  this  was  acceptable  and  consolatory  to  Mo- 
rison  :    nor  did  he  hear  without  emotion,    that 
on    the    Sunday    mornings    by    the    time    the 
sun     was    well    up,    groups     of    the    peasants 
visited  his  mothers  grave,  and  strewed  it  with 
flowers ;    while  in  the  afternoons,  on  their  way 
from  church,  greyheaded  men  would  hold  their 
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hands  towards  the  Elfin-cottage  amidst  its 
small  clump  of  trees,  and  say,  '  There  lived  thfe 
pattern  of  alt  mothers.' 

The  matters  which  engaged  M  orison's  atten- 
tion, were  not  all  of  so  grave  and  solemn  a  nature ; 
he  was  waited  on  one  morning  by  his  faithful  re- 
tainer Davie  Gellock :  the  looks  of  that  worthy 
were  swelling  and  important ;  and  though  he  was 
in  almost  all  things  nothing  backward,  he  seemed 
so  on  the  present  occasion,  for  after  sundry  hums 
and  ha's,  and  strokings  of  his  hat,  Lord  Roldan 
was  obliged  to  say,  "  Well,  David,  my  friend, 
what  is  it  ? — that  ye  have  something  to  ask  for, 
I  know." 

"The  deil's  in  you,  Morison— my  lord,  I 
should  say — I  dare  say  I'll  be  able  to  get 
my  tongue  about  it  in  time— the  deiFs  in  you  for 
finding  out  all  things.  I  have  a  thing  to  ask, 
or  may  be  twa — ye'll  no  be  gaun  to  stay  in  Scot- 
lond,  I  j  abuse?" 

"  Well,  David,  and  suppose  I  should  resolve 
not  to  abide  here?" 

"  Ou  ye  see,"  replied  the  follower,  «  I  wish 
ye  wad  decide  aye  or  no :  because  ye  maun  ken 
if  ye  abide  here,  I'll  be  compelled  I  doubt  to 
change  my  condition,  and  e'en  wed  a  bit  o'  land 
wi'  a  woman  attached  to  it ;  but  if  ye  be  for 
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upsails  and  awa,  why  then  I  sail  e'en  let  wed- 
lock alane  till  a  more  convenient  season.  O"1  the 
twa,  I  wad  prefer  fighting." 

Morison  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  David  who 
is  the  favoured  lady  now  :  has  the  Heiress  of 
Howeboddom  lent  a  willing  ear  to  your  suit?" 

"  Suit !""  exclaimed  David,  "  if  I  didna  suit 
her  before  she  wadna  suit  me  now.  Na  !  na,  he 
would  be  a  fool  that  wad  risk  being  refused  twice 
by  a  lass  o'  forty,  faith !  Na,  na,  my  present 
love's  a  queen  of  another  metal ;  but  ye  ken  her 
weel  yersel,  Morison,  there's  mony  liars  an'  ye 
have  na  chapped  her  out  o'  her  bower,  as  the 
ballad  says,  aftener  than  ance.  And  I  maun  tell 
ye,  that  that  circumstance  is  a  merit  in  my  een : 
an'  the  cunning  slut  has  found  it  out  too,  for  she 
aye  dates  every  thing  this  way. — It  just  hap- 
pened half  a  year  after  I  refused  Lord  Hold  an." 

Lord  Roldan  looked  on  Davie,  and  laughed. 
"  The  heiress  of  Fourmerkland  is  indeed  cast  in 
another  mould  than  my  own  Jeanie  Rabson ;  the 
latter  would  not  scatter  your  gatherings,  David, 
but  the  former  will  hold  them  together  with 
fingers  of  steel :  your  goldwill  be  as  safe  as  if  it 
were  sunk  like  the  red  Comyns  in  Dalswinton 
pool,  and  the  devil  watching  it  inthe  guise  of  a 
fiery  dragon." 
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"  Ye  delight  me  to  hear  ye  say   sae,"  replied 
Davie,  "  I  will  wed  the  quean  instanter,  as  Grippie 
Armstrong  said :  she  shall  be  my  wife,  or  damme  ! 
as  the  dear  defunct  Corsbane  expressed  it ;  but 
that  is  in  case  that   ye're  gaun  to  abide  here 
Hout  !    ye're   gaun   to    bide  nane :    there'll   be 
grand  gangings  on  abroad;    they  tell  me  that 
our  friend  Napoleon  has  made  himself  dictator — 
what's  that  ?  something  o'  power  I'll  warrant,  for 
ye  ken  he  had  an  ee  that  way  ;  and  they  say  he 
will  be  proclaimed  Emperor.    Now  ye  see  an  that 
be  the  case,  ye  canna  be  made  less  than  a  mar- 
shal or  a  king;    and  what  will  become   o'  me 
then,  if  I  hae  hooked  it  on  wi'  a  lass  wha  keeps 
ewes  on  the  braes  of  Fourmerkland.     I   canna 
rise  with  your  rising,  I  reckon  ?" 

Morison  smiled  inwardly  at  the  worldly  views 
of  his  follower,  and  replied,  "  I  perilled  my  blood 
for  freedom :  but  the  freedom  which  France  won 
for  herself  she  now  denies  to  other  nations,  and 
is  about  to  proclaim  that  all  who  desire  to  live 
must  bow  themselves  down  to  the  military  idol 
which  she  has  set  up.  France  has  changed  her 
principles  :  I  have  not  changed  mine ;  and  obey- 
ing mine,  I  am  readier  to  draw  my  sword  against 
her  than  for  her." 

"  I  dinna  understand  ye  at  a',"  said  Davie, 
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"  but  I  ken  this,  that  we  had  some  braw  fighting 
baith  in  France  and  Italy,  and  did  mony  grand 
things,  whether  for  freedom  or  against  it ;  and  I 
for  my  own  peculiar  turned  an  honest  penny ; 
never  to  speak  o'  the  gifts  ye  gied  me,  and  what 
I  had  frae  that  born  deevil  Lannes,  and  Murat 
too.  I  wish  that  Napoleon's  present  had  been  in 
coined  metal ;  I  kenna  what  to  make  of  a  green 
jewel — it's  only  fit  for  the  locks  of  a  mermaid." 

At  that  moment  the  lady  Rose  entered,  and 
gave  honest  Davie  a  smile  of  recognition. 

"  If  you  had  come  here  a  minute  sooner,  Rose," 
said  Morison,  "  you  would  have  heard  a  speech 
upon  love  and  war  from  our  friend  David,  which 
would  have  stirred  your  heart  like  the  mingled 
notes  of  the  lute  and  the  trumpet.'' 

"  Dinna  mind  him,  Lady  Rose,"  said  David, 
imploringly,  "  that's  just  the  way  he  does  wi'  a' 
things.  I  hae  seen  him  make  a  hale  bivouac 
dance  with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  and  laugh 
till  they  were  fit  to  fa'  down,  though  they  were 
holeing  with  hunger,  just  wi1  his  queer  way  of 
hitting  human  nature  atween  jest  and  earnest." 

"  Aye,  but  this  is  no  laughing  matter,  Rose," 
said  Lord  Roldan ;  "  Cupid  has  got  hold  of  one 
hand,  and  Mars  has  a  hold  of  the  other,  and  our 
honest  friend  there  is  like  to  be  pulled  to  pieces 
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between  them;  the  winged  god  stands  on  the 
hill  of  Fourmerkland,  and  the  armed  god  in  the 
camp  of  the  army  of  England." 

'«  Army  of  England  ! "  exclaimed  Davie,  "  no 
damme,  then  !  as  the  defunct  Corsbane  ex- 
pressed it ;  .  I  beg  to  put  in  a  declinator,  as 
Grippie  Armstrong  says  :  they'll  look  wi"  clear 
een  that  will  find  me  fighting  against  this  little 
isle.  I  see  I  maun  een  draw  in  my  seat  and  sit 
down  at  the  Fourmerkland  :  d'ye  ken  what  the 
price  of  lambs  was  at  the  last  Lockerbie  fair,  and 
how  woo  gangs  in  the  market  ?  I  find  I'll  com- 
prehend things  in  time." 

"  David,11  said  Lord  Roldan,  "  I  must  enable 
you  as  bridegroom  to  sit  down  softly ;  the  bride 
will'expect  more  with  you  than  a  couple  of  stalwart 
arms  and  an  honest  heart.  There  is  the  farm  of 
Dargavel;  it  lies  as  lovingly  in  the  embrace  of 
Fourmerkland  as  the  heiress  will  lie  in  thine ; 
it  is  your  inheritance  so  long  as  it  is  mine  to  be- 
stow." 

"  I  must  bestow  something  too,"  said  the  Lady 
Rose ;  "  but  if  I  give  it  to  the  bridegroom  the 
bride  will  be  jealous :  here  is  a  ring,  with  a  dia- 
mond set  richly  in  it ;  it  will  look  well  when  the 
heiress  mixes  the  ewe-milk  curd  with  her  fingers ; 
they  are  very  white  ones,  are  they  David?" 
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"  Ou  as  white  in  my  imagination  as  the  fingers 
which  Morison  used  to  dream  of  when  he  was  a 
lyric  poet.  Lady,  did  ye  never  hear  the  sang  he 
made  about  some  one  he  met  with  at  har- 
vest-kirn, ane  of  birth  as  weel  as  beauty  he  put 
stars,  twin  stars,  nae  less  in  her  een,  and  gae 
them  a  light  which  influenced  the  fortunes  of 
mankind.  He  made  the  very  floor  feel  bewitched 
wi'  the  music  of  her  feet — the  waving  of  her  hand 
caused  a  hundred  hearts  to  leap  into  love — the 
very  cat  that  sat  watching  a  mouse  forgot  to  put 
out  its  claw  as  it  looked  at  her — and  the  sunny 
tresses  which  flooded  her  milk-white  shoulders 
waved  witchcraft  as  they  moved  in  the  dance. — 
Allow  me  to  put  up  that  stray  tress  of  your  lady- 
ship's, a-la-Morison,  as  we  say  on  the  Rhine." 
Without  waiting  for  one  word  or  look  of  consent, 
Davie  fixed  in  the  young  lady's  temple-tresses  a 
gem,  the  gift  of  Napoleon,  and  bowing,  said, 
"  I  tauld  Morison  it  was  only  fit  for  the  locks  of 
a  mermaid — ye  maun  wear  it,  lady,  till  I  can 
catch  ane." 

.  Rose  blushed  as  she  looked  at  Morison,  and 
turning  to  a  mirror,  saw  an  emerald  in  her  hair, 
encompassed  with  diamonds,  of  great  value ;  she 
turned  to  thank  David :  he  was  already  distant ; 
he  had  hurried  away  the  moment  he  accomplished 
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this  feat,  which  he  ever  after  reckoned  amongst 
his  most  daring  deeds.  "  I  passed,  and  no  hind- 
most either,  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,"  he  was  wont 
to  say,  <(  and  I  made  love  to  an  heiress  that 
used  to  hound  the  tykes  in  me  when  a  boy, 
and  ca'  me  duddie  Davie — but  baith  set  na  my 
my  heart  into  half  the  flutter  as  putting  that 
green  stane  amang  the  lovelocks  of  our  bonnie 
Lady  Rose." 

While  Morison  and  Rose  sat  talking  over  this 
interview  with  the  worthy  David ;  of  his  courage 
and  kindness  of  heart  —  and  the  poetic  spirit 
which  now  and  then  glimmered  out  in  his  actions ; 
Dominie  Milligan  approached.  He  came  as  per- 
haps mortal  never  came  before;  he  swung  his 
arms  to  and  fro  like  ill-regulated  pendulums  ; 
hurried  forward  one  moment  like  a  man  possest, 
or  stood  stock  still — then,  getting  into  motion 
again,  uttered  his  feelings  in  Greek,  corrected 
them  in  Latin,  and  finally  adjusted  them  in 
English.  "  The  Dominie1  s  in  love  too,"  said 
Morison ;  "  I  have  seen  him  perplexed,  with 
dark  lines  in  Pindar,  and  with  difficult  problems 
in  Newton — he  finds  woman  a  darker  chapter  than 
either,  I  fear."  As  he  said  this,  the  Dominie 
entered. 

"  I  had  hope,"  said  he,  "  of  finding  your 
p  3 
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honour  alone — but  the  lady  Rose  is  one  of  the 
discreet  maidens,  therefore,  she  need  not  retire : 
nay, I  hopa  to  have  the  profit  of  her  under- 
standing, in  a  matter  that  hath  perplexed  me 
exceedingly." 

"  A  man  of  your  learning,  Mr.  Milligan,"  an- 

i  -i  -./fi 
swered    Rose,    "  ought    to    be   perplexed    with 

nothing ;  with  the  wisdom  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  at  command,  what  can  puzzle  or  per- 
plex you  ?" 

"  You  talk  not  now,  Rose,  like  one  of  the  dis- 
creet maidens,"  said  Morison,  "has  not  my  follower 
brought  home  a  sample  of  eastern  lore,  which  has 
confounded  my  old  preceptor ;  Davie  has  drank 
at  real  Egyptian  and  Coslo-Syrian  springs ;  the 
Dominie  has  tasted  of  the  fountain  after  being 
shaken  and  muddied  in  the  carriage.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  has  come  to  consult  me  in  this  learned 
matter."  "  'Deed  have  I  no,"1  said  the  Dominie 
briskly,  "  I  hae  encountered  and  dumbfoundered 
Davie ;  he  came  upon  me  when  I  was  ensconced  in 
my  wonted  Saturday-at-e'en-chair  at  Howebod- 
dom,  and  had  the  presumption  to  challenge  me 
afore  Miss  Jeanie  Rabson  and  James  her  brother, 
anent  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Syriac.  I  maun  do  the  lad  the  justice  to 
say,  that  as  far  as  sound  wad  gang,  he  gaured  it 
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do,  and  hurled  against  me  battalion  after  bat- 
talion of  strange  words,  that  were  na  words  ava, 
but  matters  of  man's  invention — it  is  enough  that 
he  couldna  stand  against  the  true  thing ;  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  quotations  from  the  fathers  with 
which  my  memory  is  stored ;  and  so  he  broke 
and  ran,  and  took  owre  the  hill  to  Fourmerkland 
— the  gilded  will  pass  for  the  solid  there:  his 
counterfeit  Syriac  will  be  current  with  the  heiress 
of  Fourmerkland — she  cannot  detect  the  thing 
by  the  faith  that  is  in  her,  like  our  ain  Miss 
Jeanie  Rabson  " 

"  So  you  have  discomfited  Davie,"  said 
Morison,  "  and  gained  a  march  or  two  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  heiress — Jeanie  was  always 
fond  of  learned  and  grave  persons ;  but  Davie 
could  not  be  serious  !"  "  'Deed  was  he,  Mori- 
son,"  said  John  Milligan  ;  "  he  saw  how  far  ben 
my  learning  took  me  at  Howeboddom  :  he  envied 
me,  sir ;  he  saw  that  the  home  was  a  bieldy  one, 
and  that  Miss  Jean  was  virtuous  and  good,  and 
sae  he  thought  if  he  could  but  overcome  me  he 
would  have  the  whole  to  himself.  May  be  it 
would  hae  been  as  weel  had  I  permitted  him  to 
vanquish  me ;  it  has  brought  me  into  an  awfu 
dilemma :''  with  that  the  Dominie  wiped  the 
starting  sweat Ti-om  his  temples  and  added ;  "  But 
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I  did  it  that  true  learning  might  be  honoured  in  the 
land  and  to  abash  presumption.  O,  Lady  Fose, 
this  is  a  hard  trial !  I  thought  the  sermon  of 
the  Pomegranate  a  sore  discomfiture,  but  that 
•was  endurable  to  this :  do  I  look  like  mysel,  d'ye 
no  think  my  voice  is  hollow  ?  I  looked  at  my 
shadow  in  Roldan-burn  and  I  scarcely  kenned  it. 
Jeanie  Rabson's  dog  wad  barkat  me  if  it  saw  me 
now." 

"  But  Jeanie  Rabson  herself  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  you,  Dominie,"  said  the  Lady  Rose. 
"  Say  ye  sae,  lady,  ay  !  ay  !  nae  doubt,  for  Miss 
Jean  is,  as  ye  say,  partial  to  learning ;  but  that 
Assyrian  whelp  :  that  ass  of  Mesopotamia  :  that 
Egyptian  pyramid  of  presumption,  Davie,  has 
spread  it  about  that  I  forget  my  station  of  teacher 
.of  virtue  to  the  youth  of  this  land:  that  Miss 
Jean  lends  a  too  willing  ear  to  what  he  calls  my 
classic  blandishments,  and  that  I  ought  to  gang 
nae  mair  back  to  Howeboddom,  save  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  bridegroom.  O,  wha  wad  have  thought 
it  would  have  come  to  this  :  Howeboddom's  be- 
come to  me  as  a  haven  of  rest,  and  to  gang  nae 
mair  back — I  doubt  111  no  can  stand  it.  O, 
Lady  l?ose,  it's  a  fearfu'  bide !" 

The  Lady  Rose  nigh  laughed  outright,  "  Well, 
but,  Dominie,"  she  said,  "this  seems  no  such  se- 
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rious  matter  ;    marry  the  heiress  :  Howeboddom 
is  a  warm  downsitting." 

"  Marry  the  heiress  !"  exclaimed  the  Dominie, 
"  I'm  no  sure  that  the  heiress  wad  marry  me.  It's 
a  question  that  thrice  in  my  life  I  hae  had  on  the 
top  of  my  tongue  to  ask:   first,  when  through 
God's  blessing  I  was   chosen  over  five  compe- 
titors master   of  this   district   school :    secondly, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  bright  parts  and  vivid 
example  of  Morison,  dear  lad  !   the  other  bairns 
acquitted  themselves  sae  weel,  that  their  parents 
gave  me  a  splendid  Candlemas  bleeze ;  and,  thirdly, 
on   Saturday  at  e'en  nae  further  gane,  when   I 
took  up  the  testimony  of  sacred  love  against  that 
eastern  ass  that  brays  sae  loud,  David  le  Gellock, 
as  he  calls  himself;    but  I  had  nae  the  heart 
to  speak  it  in  braid   Scots  for  fear  Miss  Jean 
wad  laugh  at  me.    I  could  have  done't  in  Greek, 
but  she  wadna  have  understood  me.    O,  this  is  an 
awfu  pass,   Lady  Rose,  I  canna  gang  back  to 
Howeboddom   lest   the  name   of   that   innocent 
young  thing,  Miss  Jean,  should  suffer:  and  what 
shall  I  do  wi  mysel  if  I  dinna  gang  back,  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  say  !" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Dominie"1  said  Morison,  "  it 
is  clear  that  you  must  ask  the  hand  of  the  heiress, 
my  ain  Jeanie,  as  I  ever  call  her:  then  should 
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she  refuse,  you  can  continue  your  visits  to  her 
brother  James  you  understand,  and  should  she 
consent,  you  will  then  visit  Howeboddom  on  ac- 
count of  your  wife.  The  matter  is  very  plain.*' 
So  it  is  said  the  Dominie  and  I  shall  forthwith 
rnnke  the  attempt.  Lady  Rose,  my  heart  is 
lightened  :  if  I  find  Miss  Jean  among  the 
lambs  I  shall  be  imboldened  to  speak :  these 
pastoral  things  open  the  heart :  if  I  canna  do't 
now,  I'll  try  and  shoot  owre  till  the  spring  when 
the  bud  breaks  on  the  timmer,  and  the  gowans 
seem  to  be  a  shower  o'  snaw  on  the  plain,  and 
the  song  of  the  bird  is  heard  frae  the  half-lang 
tree.  If  Miss  Jean  can  say  no  then,  she  will 
never  say  ay  for  me ;"  and  saying  so  the  Dominie 
departed. 

Morison  turned  to  the  Lady  "Rose,  and  said, 
"  You  seem  thoughtful,  sister ;  but  let  not  your 
heart  be  disturbed  with  fears  about  the  conjugal 
comforts  of  either  Davie  or  the  Dominie.  Davie 
is  not  serious  with  the  heiress  of  the  hill,  and  the 
heiress  of  the  plain  is  not  serious  with  the  Do- 
minie ;  they  are  two  originals,  and  were  I  so 
disposed  I  might  have  a  month's  mirth  out  of 
them  just  now." 

"  1  am,  indeed,  thoughtful,  Morison,"  replied 
Rose ; "  I,  alas  !  see  you  are  not  at  rest  in  your 
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own  mind ;  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  situa- 
tion ;  else  why  those  walks  on  the  wild  sea-shore 
when  the  lightning  is  in  the  air  ;  else  why  those 
midnight  pacings  which  are  heard  in  your  cham- 
ber. O  my  brother  !  " 

"  Brother  !  n  exclaimed  Lord  Roldan,  "  I 
tell  you  Rose,  my  heart  refuses  to  own  you 
for  a  sister,  though  my  lips  repeat  the  word.  I 
wish  that  you  were  the  lowliest  of  all  Scotland's 
maidens,  so  you  were  not  a  drop's  blood  to  me. 
If  to  love  you  be  no  sin — it  is  a  glory." 

"  Hush  !  Morison,"  said  Rose,  interrupting 
him,  "  these  are  wild,  strange  words.  O  seek  not 
to  bestow  language  on  feelings,  which,  spoken, 
must  separate  two  desolate  orphans.  Are  you 
not  content  to  be  my  brother  ?  What  name  can 
be  nobler;  to  be  the  sister  of  Morison,  Lord 
Roldan,  the  peer  of  princes,  and  the  equal  of 
conquerors,  is  an  honour  in  which  I  rejoice.  If  I 
am  not  your  sister  what  right  have  I  here  ?  On 
this  castle  I  have  no  claim  ;  sunder  that  tie  and 
you  see  me  no  more,r>  and  she  arose  and  looked  on 
him  as  if  she  said — "  I  look  into  your  soul." 

"  1  ose,"  replied  Lord  Roldan,  "  I  have  told 
you  that  in  my  heart  I  cannot  call  you  sister. 
What  says  your  own  ?  Is  there  not  a  certain 
distance — a  colder  air — a  more  measured  beha- 
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viour  on  your  part  than  what  arise  from  the  un- 
doubting  and  trusting  mind  of  a  sister  ?  While 
your  lips  call  me  brother,  your  heart  disowns  me 
as  such." 

"It  is  no  ill-measured  feeling  of  our  own, 
Morison,"  answered  Rose  :  "  No  aspirations 
which  selfishness  nourishes.  No  dreams  which 
passion  indulges  in,  that  can  settle  this  awful 
question.  O  Morison,  Morison !  why  did  you 
press  this  awful  topic  on  me  ?  Why  not  allow 
me  to  dream  out  my  life  in  the  belief  that  you  are 
my  brother  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  I  dislike  all  mystery,"  said 
Lord  Roldan  ;  "  it  is  because  your  own  heart  can- 
not acknowledge  the  name  you  claim;  it  is  be- 
cause I  feel — that  I  must  solve  this  or  die." 

The  Lady  Rose  was  deeply  agitated.  "And 
am  I,"  she  answered,  "  to  fling  away  on  a  vain 
surmise  ;  to  cast  behind  me,  because  of  a  mys- 
tery, the  holy,  the  sacred,  the  protecting  name  of 
sister?  Bring  me  the  proof,  the  sure  proof,  that 
I  am  not  what  your  father  called  me — that  I 
am  not  what  I  must  believe  myself  till  then  to 
be,  and  I  shall  say  brother  no  more — my  voice 
shall  be  no  longer  heard  in  the  halls  of  Roldan." 

"  Stay  but  a  minute,  lady — stay  but  a  mo- 
ment/' said  Morison,  rushing  out  and  returning 
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with  the  casket  given  him  by  the  Lily  of  the 
Desert  in  his  hand.     He  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"Where  got  you  that,  M  orison?"  inquired 
Rose,  anxiously. 

"  I    got   it  from    one  who    told    me    not  to 
look   into  it  till  I   was  in  the  deepest  distress 

till  I  wished  for  death:  that  hour  is  come." 

He  touched  the  spring ;  a  rich  aromatic  smell 
was  diffused  over  the  room.  The  casket  contained 
nothing,  save  one  or  two  long  glittering  hairs. 
Morison  laid  them  over  the  back  of  his  hand. 
"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  the  hand  of  him  who  slew 
my  father  has  been  here:  he  is  gone  to  his 
account;  and  the  mystery  which  I  hoped  it 
might  solve  is  still  unsolved:"  and  he  closed  the 
casket,  and  tossed  it  from  him. 

"  Morison,"  said  Rose,  "  trust  in  God— be 
resigned— be— ."  She  burst  into  tears,  retired 
with  agitated  steps  to  her  own  chamber,  and 
asked  for  strength  from  above  to  enable  her  to 
sustain  her  own  heart,  which  she  found  trembling 
and  unsteady.  She  then  passed  her  own  conduct 
in  review,  and  said,  « Alas !  did  he  not  speak 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  my  air,  my  behaviour, 
the  measured  distance  which  I  keep,  are  not 
those  of  a  sister,  and  that  my  own  heart  refused 
to  own  the  title.  O  !  I  hoped  to  have  lived  and 
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died  at  his  side.  I  had  a  dream  that  we  should 
be  examples  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  happi- 
ness—that our  thoughts  through  life  would  be 
one — our  ways  one,  and  our  graves  one  ;  but, 
alas !  that  is  not  to  be.  God  pity  and  support 
me." 

It  was  now  the  twilight :  the  air  was  hot  and 
calm  :  stars  twinkled  here  and  there  in  the  sky  : 
the  breeze  came  landward,  and  murmured  among 
the  cliffs  and  caverns.  Lord  Roldan  took  out  his 
favourite  Arab  horse,  mounted,  and  saying  a  word 
or  two  as  he  patted  his  neck,  the  noble  animal 
bounded  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  carried  him 
to  a  little  lonely  house,  a  mile  and  more  from  any 
human  habitation ;  flowers  crawled  up  the  white- 
ened  front ;  a  neat  garden  with  fruit  trees  en- 
closed it ;  a  spring  dropped  its  waters  from  a  rock 
into  a  basin  nigh  the  door,  and  a  feeble  light 
glimmered  in  the  window. 

M  orison  sprang  down,  lifted  the  latch,  and 
going  up  to  an  arm-chair,  where,  amid  the 
uncertain  light  sat  a  human  figure,  said,  "  Agnes 
Halberson,  speak  to  me.  Is  Rose  Roldan  my 
sister  ?  Let  me  have  no  evasion  :  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  asked  that  question,  and  re- 
ceived a  mystical  answer.  It  must  be  yea  or  nay, 
now  " 
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She  started  from  her  seat,  seized  the  lamp,  held 
it  to  his  face,  and  muttered,  "  Aye,  aye,  the  demon 
that  rules  his  house  rei»ns  in  his  brow  now ! — 

O 

Madman ! "  she  exclaimed,  "am  I  a  god,  to 
unravel  what  is  hidden  :  comest  thou  to  me  with 
the  evil  spirit  of  thy  race  rejoicing  in  thine  eyes, 
to  know  what  may  never,  alas  !  be  known  ?  The 
grave  has  closed  the  lips  which  could  have  spoken 
the  word  of  destiny.  Await  with  patience  till 
God,  in  his  own  good  time  and  way,  lifts  the 
dark  curtain  from  before  thee.  I  cannot  solve 
thy  question — go." 

"  Then  I  know  what  can  solve  it,"  replied 
Lord  Roldan,  "  since  neither  God  nor  man,  nor 
demon  nor  woman,  seem  disposed  to  pity  me." 
And  as  he  said  this  he  sprung  upon  his  horse. 

"  Stop,  I  command  you  !"  exclaimed  Nanse — 
she  looked  to  the  west,  and  she  looked  to  the  east, 
then  quitted  hold  of  his  bridle,  saying,  "  Go — 
God  has  work  to  do  for  thee  yet :  yonder  blessed 
star  tells  me  that  thy  line  is  not  now  to  be  extin- 
guished. Go— fulfil  thy  destiny."  Fire  sprang 
into  the  air  from  the  horse's  feet :  a  gallop  of  ten 
minutes  brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  Solway : 
the  tide  was  filling  all  the  bay  :  the  wind  from 
the  south  urged  the  tide  onward  in  long  foaming 
lines,  and  all  the  air  was  moist  with  the  wafted 
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f.  Morison  looked  a  moment  on  the  scene 
before  him,  and  saying  to  his  horse,  "  On,  on," 
urged  him  upon  the  advancing  swell.  He  burst 
through  the  first  line  of  tide,  spurning  the  foam 
and  sand  high  into  the  air  :  the  second  line,  at  a 
few  bounds  distance,  was  running  six  foot  deep 
abreast.  The  noble  animal  breasted  through  that 
likewise  ;  then  glanced  wildly  around,  as  if  in 
quest  of  some  enemy,  for  whom  all  this  danger 
was  dared.  Morison  exclaimed,  "  Noble  creature, 
thou  art  right !"  and  leaping  down  threw  the  bridle 
on  his  neck,  and  turning  his  head  landward,  said, 
"  Away — begone."  The  horse,  true  to  his  teach- 
ing, rushed  back  toward  the  shore,  and  the  rider 
was  left  to  seek  the  destruction  which  he  appeared 
to  court,  in  a  place  where  it  might  be  found 
without  seeking. 

The  light  of  the  stars,  feeble  as  it  had  hitherto 
been,  was  suddenly  quenched ;  a  cloud  covered 
sea  and  shore  as  with  a  mantle,  while  liquid  lire 
spouted  out  by  fits,  showing  the  hillocked  waves 
and  the  caverned  coast.  "  Though  heaven  and 
earth  should  unite,"  murmured  Morison,  "  to 
drive  me  from  my  course,  they  will  fail — welcome 
darkness,  for  light  is  not  for  me  !"  He  was  met 
by  another  deep  bar  and  borne  upon  it  like 
foam;  his  white  plume  with  a  small  diamond 
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clasp  which  had  floated  amid  many  a  strife  was 
swept  a-shore ;  while  the  horse  on  which  he  had 
so  often  charged,  climbed  a  bank  against  which 
the  waves  beat  tumultuously,  looked  on  the 
vast  expanse  of  agitated  water  and  neighed,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  fate  of  its  master. 

"  O,  what  a  sight !"  exclaimed  Mckie  Nee- 
vison;  the  fiend,  in  the  semblance  of  a  black 
courser  bearing  Lord  Roldan,  came  past  me  like  a 
tire-fiaif,  and  plunged  into  the  abyss,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  water-kelpie—but  the  auld  enemy  has 
deceived  himself;  I  accept  this  dove-like  feather 
as  a  token  that  he  is  saved,  and  is  safe  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom." 

"  Or  what  say  you  to  Sarah's,  woman  ?"  said 
the  rough  voice  of  Davie  Gellock. 

«  O  Lord !"  exclaimed  Nickie,  "  but  I'm  glad 
to  see  you;  a  voice  that's  human  is  gladsome 
to  my  ear — but  His  right  arm  be  about  us,  there's 
the  evil  one!  he  has  a  mane  like  a  meteor — 
there's  flame  in  his  nostrils  Davie,  are  ye  as 
mad  as  your  master?" 

"  Mad!"  exclaimed  Davie,  "  its  Lord  Roldan's 
favourite  horse— Murad,  my  man,  where's  your 
master  ?  Ganc  to  sea,  damme  !  as  the  defunct 
Corsbane  was  wont  to  say  ;  then  he  maun  be  in 
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yon  gallant  barge,  that  comes  breasting  the  broo 
like  a  bonnie  wild  swan." 

"  Hes  in  the  howe  o"  the  Solway!"  exclaimed 
Nickie,  "  did  I  no  tell  you  that  the  fiend  carried 
him  into  the  flood  and  drowned  him — did  I  no 
hear  his  death  shriek — it  winna  be  out  o1  my 
lugs  as  lang  I  live." 

While  Lord  Roldan  was  amid  the  agitated 
waves,  the  barge  to  which  Davie  alluded  swept 
-  suddenly  round  the  headland :  and,  as  the 
cloud  had  partly  passed  away,  and  the  stars  of 
one  half  of  the  sky  were  shining  brightly  out,  the 
whole  bay  with  all  its  shore  and  bordering  castles 
and  villages  became  visible  to  the  mariners.  One 
of  those  on  board  was  of  the  gentler  sex :  her 
dress  was  not  of  this  land,  but  appeared  of 
an  eastern  cut ;  to  this  was  added  a  bonnet 
with  a  plume  from  the  wing  of  the  golden 
eagle,  a  richly  chased  dagger,  supported  by  a 
brace  of  pistols,  shone  in  her  belt,  over  which 
flowed  a  white  cymar  which  concealed  her  form 
no  more  than  the  glass  conceals  the  flower  which 
h  is  intended  to  nourish. 

"  Help,  here  !"  exclaimed  the  Lily  of  the 
Desert,  for  it  was  no  other,  "  help  !  leap  in  ! 
do  you  dread  that  aught  can  hasten  fate  ?"  sho 
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pointed  as  she  spoke  to  Morison,  now  tossed  in- 
sensible on  the  top  of  the  wave  as  the  idle  sea- 
weed it  was  bearing  to  the  beach. 

A  dozen  men  plunged  into  tm  tide  at  her  com- 
mand, and  Morison  was  borne  on  deck  :  he  gasped, 
and  ejected  sea-brine  from  mouth  and  nostrils  : 
he  spread  out  his  hands,  then  closed  them  again, 
and  half  turned  himself—  life  and  consciousness 
were  returning. 

"  God  is  great !"  said  she  gazing  on  him :  "  it 
was  foretold  that  water  would  endanger  butnot 
destroy  him  his  destiny  is  fulfilling.  Behold, 
my  people,  how  great  God  is  !  I  had  well  nigh 
ruined,  but  have  now  happily  saved  that  noble 
youth ;  look  on  him  well !  Know  ye  not  the 
young  hero  who  was  our  guest  for  a  season  in 
the  Rose  of  the  Wilderness?  ' 

Her  attendants  looking  on,  exclaimed  briefly, 
"  God  is  great !"  then  took  him  up  in  their  arms, 
bore  him  tenderly  to  the  beach,  and  placed  him 
on  a  couch  formed  of  shawls  and  mantles. 

The  cry  had  already  arisen  that  Lord  Roldan 
was  drowned  in  the  bay  ;  it  made  the  circuit  of 
Glengarnock  with  the  wings  of  a  swallow  ;  some 
took  up  Nickie  Neevison's  tale,  that  Satan  in  the 
guise  of  a  huge  black  horse  h«d  committed  this 
atrocity ;  others  less  imaginative  averred  there 
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was  nought  wonderful  in  a  wild  horse  running 
awa  wi'  a  wild  young  man  into  a  wilder  sea ; 
while  a  third  class,  exclaimed,  "  M  orison,  puir 
fallow  couldna  help  it ;  for  it  was  spaed  to 
him  by  witch  Nanse,  that  he  wad  die  some  kind 
o'  death  sooner  or  later,  and  now  here's  the  ful- 
filment on't."  These  opinions  were  uttered  by 
the  peasants  as  they  hastened  to  the  bay, 

There  was  another  opinion,  but  it  was  enter- 
tained only  by  one,  and  that  was  the  Lady  Rose. 
To  say  she  ran  is  too  little  ;  to  say  she  flew  is  too 
much ;  but  at  a  pace  something  between  both  she 
hurried  to  the  sea-side,  and  throwing  herself  on 
the  bosom  of  Morison,  murmured,  "  I  will  be 
any  thing  to  thee.  Oh !  to  think  that  I  have 
done  this  !"  The  arm  of  Morison  faintly  clasped 
her,  and  his  lips  feebly  returned  the  shower  of 
kisses  which  she  poured  on  his  mouth. 

"  God  is  great !"  said  the  Lily  of  the  Desert ; 
"  the  thing  that  is,  is ;  and  the  thing  that  must 
be,  must  be.  Are  they  not  a  comely  pair,  my 
people?  I  knew  all  this  would  come  to  pass 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  for  God  had  ordained 
it." 

The  Lady  Rose,  as  these  words  were  uttered, 
turned  her  eyes  on  the  stranger :  the  blood  rushed 
violently  to  her  brow  and  temples  ;  her  lips  and 
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teeth  parted  with  surprise,  seemed  unwilling  to 
close,  and  she  half  raised  her  hands,  as  if  about 
to  take  the  other  in  her  arms.     "  Behold  her  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Lady  Lilias,  "  nature  is  moving 
her:    her  heart  yearns  for  her  mother,  though 
one    dearer     than    her    mother    has    just    now 
been  in  her  bosom.     Rose  Roldan — nay  turn  not 
from  that  youth  at  thy  side,  for  it  is  assuredly 
written  that  he  is  thine  own."     Lord  Roldan,  to 
whom  sense  and  life  were  fast  returning,  gazed 
on  the  people  who,  at  a  gentle  distance,  crowded 
around  him  ;  at  the  now  subsiding  waves  of  the 
bay,  from  which  he  had,  he  knew  not  how,  been 
taken,  and  with  eager  surprise  at  the  lady  who 
had  rescued  him.     "  I  see,"  she  said,  "  my  son, 
that  thou  art  still  unrecovered  from  thy  strife 
with    that   overmastering    element ;    but   I    can 
speak  the  charm  which  will  restore  thee."     As 
she  said  this,   she  took  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Rose,  and  said,  "  Rose,  thy  noble  father,  Lord 
Thomas,  is  dead   and  gone.     Thy  mother  em- 
powers thee  to  give  this  hand  where  thou  hast 
already  given  thy  heart."    A  white  and  trembling 
hand  was  placed  in  that  of  Lord  Roldan. 

"I  receive  it,"  exclaimed  he,  "as  joyously  as 
it  is  wondrously  bestowed!  — I  receive  it  in  this 
presence  as  the  noblest  the  loveliest  boon  that 
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heaven  could  give  rae^-  Lady,  well  may  you  say 
that  God  is  great ;  that  shall  be  my  motto,  and  in 
the  fear  and  reverence  of  God  shall  I  maintain 
my  household." 

A  shout  of  applause  from  the  assembled  crowd 
told  how 'welcome  those  sentiments  were  to  their 
~"~ears. 

"  He's  a  marvellous  youth,  this  son  of  Mary 
M  orison,"  said  an  old  dam  Pottering  over  a  staff : 
the  reverence  of  God  will  be  a  new  thing  in  the 
castle  of  Holdan ;  where  they  have  never  feared 
angel,  black  nor  white." 

The  gates  of  Roldan  tower  flew  open  like  a 
bird's  wings  to  receive  its  brood,  when  Lord 
Roldan,  and  Rose  and  Lady  Lilias,  with  sundry 
children  of  the  Desert  approached  the  walls. 

The  banner  of  the  House  was  spread  to  the 
wind  from  the  topmost  tower;  lights  streamed 
from  every  window ;  the  tables  were  spread,  at 
which  no  one  was  forbidden  to  sit,  and  wine  was 
poured  out  with  an  abundance  unknown  in  the 
castle  since  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Davie 
took  upon  himself  an  increase  of  dignity  ;  the 
heiress  looked  on  the  Dominie,  and  declared  that 
the  visible  joy  and  happiness  in  the  looks  of 
Morison  and  his  cousin,  wad  induce  the  hardest 
hearted  to  to'ten  and  get  married ;  while  she  of 
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the  Fourmerkland,  said  she  had  no  objection  to 
change  her  condition,  for  the  sake  of  her  dear 
Davie,  if  he  would  consent  to  be  married  at  Bel- 
ton,  as  on  that  day  she  had  slighted  thel  suit  of 
Lord  Roldan. 

The  mind  of  the  Lady  Lilias,  when  the  first  ex- 
citement subsided,  became  less  exalted — she  put 
on  more  modest  attire ;  she  saw  less  clearly  into 
futurity  ;  she  lost  th$  skill  of  prophesying ;  the 
vision  of  the  white  horse  and  the  Holy  One  that 
descended  from  heaven  was  seen  no  more ;  and 
she  completed  her  relapse  into  sober  Christianity 
by  accompanying  Morison  and  her  daughter  to  the 
kirk  of  Glengarnock,  where  they  were  married 
by  the  minister  who,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
true  but  strange  history,  rebuked  Mary  Morison 
with  so  much  Christian  gentleness.  Return- 
ing home,nhe  Lady  Lilias  said,  "On  my  way 
from  the  East,  I  came  through  France,  and  thy 
friend,  the  emperor  of  that  and  other  lands,  spoke 
of  General  Roldan  as  brave  men  speak  of  the 
brave.  He  sent  thee  this  my  son,  and  the 
empress  sent  thee  this,  my  daughter."  The  gift 
of  Josephine  —  a  necklace  of  diamonds  — was 
worthy  of  the  largeness  of  her  spirit :  that  of 
Napoleon  was  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France. 
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Lord  Roldan  grasped  it  in  his  right  hand  ; — his 
eye  kindled  ;  —  he  stretched  it  in  imagination 
over  a  line  of  victorious  fields,  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Boristhenes — he  looked  at  Lady  Rose,  and 
laid  the  emblem  of  war  and  ambition  down  — 
never  more  to  lift  it. 


THE    END. 
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